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a style for 
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My catalog shows num 
er tyles of Farm 
and drive gates made 
with Carbon Steci Rust 
proof frames—the kind 
that never wears out 
My prices show big 
Saving. 
Steel Posts 
a My Carbon Steel Fence 
; Posts—both Angle and 
re post are areal sen- 
sation in a “better qual- 
ity post” heavier, stur- 
dier, stronger 
My low prices make 
t 1 cheaper than 





Also a Big Selection 
in Corner, End 
and Gate 
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Etc. . 
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“Seeing is believing.” Get my new 1924 catalog and see with your 
own eyes the extraordinary money-saving values I am offering this 
on. When you get my big FREE 1924 Bargain Book, and com- 
you have to pay for similar things else 

then will you begin to realize how much 
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pare my prices with 
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money you can save oy buying from Jim Brown. 


You see I manufacture these goods in my own big factories-~the 


entire output is sold direc) to my customers with only one sma 
manufacturer’s profit added and 

| PAY the FREIGHT Right to YOUR STATION 
This plan cuts the cost to you fully one-third. My : Big Fac- 
tories, located at Cleveland, Ohio, Memphis, Tenn 1 Adrian 
Mich., also shipping points at Kansas City, Mo. and ! wort 
Iowa, enable me to ship all orders promptly and make qu ( 
The saving and satisfaction that my 800,000 farmer « ners 


get is expressed in hundredsof letters I receive ever: day—here’s 


three — read what they 


Saved $58.43 


** Receive 
prompt 
w " 
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» Zuarantee 
DON’T WAIT 
Send for 


ber, everything y: 


Don’t put ¢« ff 


yu buy 
and that means satisfaction or your money back, 


say: 


Better and Cheaper 


Saved $50.00 on Paint 


d my order of fence I e one mile of your **The Wearbest Paint I re- 
y and am certainly neing on my place and ceived is more than satis- 
ased with it. Y i save am going to put up more factory The painter eays 

rod over local pr of it It by far the best it is the best paint he ever 

fe and T5e per ferce I can get and a lot used lam located on the 
arb wire, making cheaper. Your system of Interurban and State High- 

yr on the order of pa a freight is good—no way where there is im 

u n pend on it gu work bout what it mense traffic and since I 

I'li always or r ! t laid down at m mpleted the painting 
from The Br R. I tion. Your f there are numerous com- 
I W ire la r h longer than ments on the fine appear 
wi rir j other fence, because it ince. I have not seen a 
} wg. Gat ‘ t rust so qui your job that equals it and I 
Ro g or Paint double galv zing cer saved $50.00 on the paint 

I lik r way of tainly does the trick.’’ by buying from you. 

ao , Cari L, Erickson H. O. Pierce, 

it air mak Pierz, Minn Brazil, Ind 

a f w feel good 

to be able to ma Notice that my customers are not only 

E, D. Matheny pleased with the big saving in money but 

Okolona, Mise. 4/so in the quality, and that’s just a point 

I want to impress on you. Price don’t mean anything 

without quality. I guarantee you the BEST quality that 

can be produced at the LOWEST cost. That’s a combina- 
tion of satisfaction-giving that has made such a big hit with 
my customers and I know you'll appreciate it too, Remem- 


from Brown carries my personal 


ANOTHER DAY 
Free Book NOW 


sending for my 7 Bargain Catalog—even though you are 


not in the market for Fencir 4, rb Wire, Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing 
or Paints right now, send f my: the book. I want you to have my catalog 
—sooner or later you are g + ad to need some of these things and I 
want you to be posted on the big money you can save by ordering 
from my Bargain Book. Mail coupon or send post card Today 


Dept. 


JIM BROWN 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


2214 Cleveland, Ohio 
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A big saving § 
in every 
spool. You 
will find 
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de erful bar- 
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« if you need Barb Wire 
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Saneaiel Shingles 


Choice of single or strip 
shingles—also choice of 


color. My low prices will 
Surprise you 
. a ——, 

Paints <————— 
A complete (94 Browns 
line of House WEARBEST 
and BARN "AINTS, 
Paints — Var- ; 
nishes, En- 
amels, etc. Terres 


My catalog ~ ——— 
Saves you 
fully 33 1/3 


Roof Saver 
\ special preparation 
for renewing old worn- 
out roofs, makes them 
good as new. 
My factory 








prices SRO 
effect x 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, 
liquor or mining schemes or any other questionable 
advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
banks and arantee his note. We refuse many 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
readers. Our guarantee 


or their propositions to our 
buy 
urer 


covers the manufacturers’ promises whether you 


rupt 
this guarantee, 











An Open Letter To Successful Farming Readers 


UCCESSFUL FARMING was twenty-one 
years old in October. During these twenty-one 
years it has grown from a small book of 16 pages 

with 500 subscribers, to an average of more than 
100 pages an issue and over 850,000 subscribers. 

The early days were days of struggle. We had 
very little money to start with and receipts were 
meager. But we were convinced that if we published 
a really helpful farm and home magazine, keeping 
the interests of the farmer and his family uppermost 
in our minds, eventually we might hope to acquire 
the good will of the folks we were trying to serve. 

After several years, things began to look brighter. 
Farmers did appreciate Successful Farming, and 
each year more and more of them became sub- 
scribers. Advertisers found it a profitable medium 
thru which to tell farmers about their products. 

As soon as we made any money it was put right 
back into the business in new machinery, better facilities for getting out the 
magazine, and finally in our much-needed building. 

During these years of development there were numerous opportunities to 
increase our profits many thousands of dollars by accepting tobacco, liquor, and 
questionable medical advertising. But we knew that none of these things 
would be of benefit to our readers so these advertisements were refused. 

We want to thank you and each and every other reader for your appreciation 
of our efforts to serve you. You have shown your appreciation by telling your 
neighbors about the helpfulness of the magazine and sending their subserip- 
tions. During the past year you have sent us more than 100,000 subscriptions 
in addition to your own renewals. You have helped Successful Farming grow 
steadily year after year, both in subscribers and in influence. 

But while the business has grown, costs have advanced by leaps and bounds. 
One of our big expenses is occasioned by letters that are written by us to sub- 
scribers about the renewal of their subscriptions. It does seem like a waste 
of thousands of dollars to write several letters to our many thousands of sub- 
seribers about subscriptions which could be settled in two minutes time by 
each subscriber. 3 

If every subscriber would renew promptly it would save us all of this ex- 
pense, and the money could be used to make Successful Farming more interest- 
ing and more helpful to all of its readers. I know that you as a good farmer dis- 
like waste as much as we, and I feel sure that with a frank statement to you 
of our problems you will be glad to help us save this annual waste by sending 
your own renewal promptly upon expiration. 

Please look now at your address label on your latest eopy. If your subsecrip- 
tion has expired or will expire within the next month or so, why not forward 
your renewal right NOW? Subscription rates have been reduced, Successful 

‘arming quality has been maintained and improved, and we shall appreciate 
your cooperation more than we can say. The new reduced rates are: 5 years 
or $1; 2 years for 50 cents; 1 year for 25 cents. ‘ 

_ It actually costs us from $5,000 tu $10,000 to collect the information for a 
single issue of Successful Farming, set it in type and print the first copy. You 
get all of the benefit of this expenditure for about two cents a copy. Pretty 
good bargain, isn’t it? 7 3 

Of course we could not give you such tremendous value if it were not for 
our large number of subscribers, but the benefits to you are just the same as 
ag PLANNED ALL OF THE MAGAZINE FOR YOUR OWN SPECIAL 

What a start for the new year it would be for us if each of you whose sub- 
scription is expiring would send your renewal NOW so we would have it early 
in Janus ry or before. It would be a wonderful service to us, possibly the great- 
est you could render us, and in addition you will have the matter off your mind. 
PLEASE REMEMBER YOU ARE DOING ONE HUNDRED PERCENT 
IF YOU SEND YOUR RENEWAL. Send along a neighbor’s if possible. 

We want you to write use whenever we can serve you. 

With best wishes for a prosperous New Year, I remain 





E. T. MEREDITH 





Cordially yours, 


ama 
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Fordson 


“To put the farmer on a par with the 
city manufacturer. To put his pro- 
duce factory—for that is what a farm 
is—on an efficient production basis.” 
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Spurred by this ideal, Henry Ford 
brought the Fordson Tractor into 
being. 

Himself a farm boy, who had followed 
the plow for many a weary mile, no 
one knew better the need for quicker 
and easier farm power. 
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Producers in other fields were harnes- 
sing steam, gas and water power to 
drive wonderful machines which mul- 
tiplied many fold the day’s work of 
the individual. 
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But the farm was at a disadvantage. 
This power machinery which brought 
such rewards in the form of bigger 
profits and better working conditions 
in the cities was lacking. A smaller 
income was returned in proportion to 
the work done. 


That the Fordson should never falter 
in making possible a better day on the 
farm, a score of years of patient work 
preceded it. Today on hundreds of 
thousands of farms it increases the 
daily work done, adds to the farm 
income and allows a more pleasant 
farm life. 


Ford Motor Company 


CARS -TRUCKS- TRACTORS 


Ask Any Ford Dealer 

















Some of the female stock Godfrey is using 


SHALL WE RAISE OUR 





FEEDERS? 


It Takes the Gamble Out of Cattle Feeding 


By GEO. W. GODFREY, Kossuth county, Iowa 


T the township farm bureau meetings we often sing 
a song about, “It’s a gambler’s chance for you,” and 
undeniably there is and always will be a gamble in 
every phase of farm-production. There are too many factors 
outside of man’s control. It has seemed to me, however, 
that there is a bigger gamble in cattle feeding than in any 
other line unless it is the feeding of lambs. 
Since we started farming, we have been feeding cattle 
every year and have experienced 


Buying heavy grass fat cattle for a short feed is about like 
speculating on the board of trade. The last year or two 
has developed .considerable trade in feeders direct from 
range or pasture to the feedlot but market prices are com- 
mon knowledge among cattle men and what little might be 
saved in freight and commissions does not materially alter 
the chances. 

The feeding of calves for baby-beef has proved about the 
safest line of cattle feeding, es- 
pecially where one has sufficient 





both the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness. Some years we made a nice 
profit, some years our hogs behind 
the cattle saved us from. loss, and 
sometimes even they were not able 
to save our bacon. I like the cattle 
business, and having considerable 
capital invested in cattle equip-. 
ment I wanted to establish the 
enterprise on as stable a basis as 

ssible. With that end in view I 

ve been studying how to elimi- 





shelter. The calves make cheaper 
gains and usually meet a better 
demand when finished. The good 
kind of calves are appreciated by 
feeders and there is strong compe- 
tition in buying them. I figure 
that we can raise them on the farm 
at less cost, for in maintaining the 
cows we are creating a market for 
waste roughage and coarse feeds 
and also insuring a regular supply 





nate, as far as possible, this element 
of chance. 

Cattle well bought are half sold, 
but how do you know when they 
are well bought? If, in purchasing feeders, a man pays too 
high a price, he has a handicap that he can hardly overcome, 
feed as well as he may. Here is where he takes his first 
chance. Feeders may be selling in the fall.in line with the 
fat cattle market but those feeders will not be fat cattle until 
spring or summer, and what may happen to the fat cattle 
market by that time is problematical. This is the question 
that every feeder has to face and then, after considering all 
of the facts, he bets that 
fat cattle will be worth 


Godfrey believes in good sires 


of good feeders. This renders beef 
making a straight production busi- 
ness. 

That is what I have been trying 
to do. In October, 1921, I bought sixty-five head of high- 
grade, white-faced heifers all bred to purebred Hereford 
bulls. They cost me $41 per head laid down here. I weaned 
sixty calves from them the following fall. From the time I 
got these heifers until the calves were weaned they ate the 
following: 

40 acres of beet tops... ...ccccccccccccseccccessocvesesesess $ 160 


40 acres of cornatalks. .. 0... ccc cece ccc essecaeeesesseseses 40 
20 acres of corn fodder... 320 


40 acres of sw. clo. pas... 320 
120 acres of bluegrass pas. 300 





about so much when his 
purchase is ready for the 
market. He can estimate 
closely what their gains 
will cost but he gambles 
on what that gain will 
bring. 

The future of feeder 
buying holds no bright 
spots that I can see. 
There are very few good 
native feeders for sale. 
The man that raises the 
good ones usually feeds 
them himself. That 
means that we must look 
to the market for feeder 
cattle and the bulk of these must come from the West. 
Western cattle have been improved, however, by breeding 
and feeding until in normal seasons much of the western 
run carries fat enough off of grass so that the feeder buyer 
must compete with the killer in order to get them. This 
always,helps boost feeder prices. 








A good barn fits well into the general plan 





This gives a feed cost 
per calf of $19, and in- 
terest and taxes would 
bring this up $3.75, 
making the calves cost 
$22.75 per head. Simi- 
lar calves shipped in the 
same season cost from 

27.50 up. This shows 
a saving on cost and we 
marketed out beet tops 
and cornstalks at a good 
iy Not only that, 
nut the calves were tame 
and acquainted with us 
and their surroundings so that they weaned easily and went 
onto feed without any apparent loss. 

_ In order to make the raising of these calves profitable, it 
is going to be necessary to keep the maintenance cost of the 
cuws as low as possible. Summer pasture seems to be the 
most expensive item in their feed (Continued on page 62 
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This is the test 


that explains why farmers are getting 
longer wear with the “U.S.” Walrus 


If you took a sharp knife and cut a 
piece of rubber from a “U.S.” Walrus, 
you'd find that the rubber would 
stretch more than 5 times its length 
without breaking—and snap back into 
shape like an elastic band! 

This tough elastic rubber means longer 
wear. Constant bending and wrinkling with 
every movement of your foot will not crack 
or break it. It stays tough and flexible. . 


Anchored in this rubber are the strongest 
reinforcements ever put into an overshoe. 
The “U. S.”” Walrus has more than 10 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and tough fabric in the 
places where the hardest wear comes. 


Thousands of farmers are wearing the 
*U. S.’”’ Walrus today because it means 
service and economy. It wears longer be- 


cause it’s built to wear longer. Ask for a 


pair of “‘U. S.” Walrus at your dealer’s. 
Other “U.S.”” Rubber Footwear 


“U.S.” Boots, built so strongly they’re fa- 


mous wherever boots 
are worn—Rubbers 
and Arctics, all 
styles and sizes for 
the whole family— 
“U.S.” Bootees, the 
all-rubber lace shoes 
for spring and fall 
use—every kind of 
rubber footwear is 
included in the big 
“U.S.” line. Look 
forthe“U.S.” Trade- 
mark. 











Ply on ply of fabric and 
rubber are built into the 
walls of the“ U.S.”’"Walrus. 
Hereat the back of theheel 
where heavy strains come 
are 10 separate layers. 


United States Rubber Company 
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E are just 

getting nice- 

ly started in 
our road-building 
program,’ says W. 
C. Markham, secre- 
tary of the Ameri- 
can Association of 
State Highway Offi- 
cials. “It is true 
that we have built 
more miles of good 
highway in the last 
few years than have 
any two other na- 
tions in the world, 
but we are merely 
getting a good start. Even with liberal federal aid it will 
take many years to even approach the end of the job.” 

This may come as a shock to the eastern tourist who 
sweeps along at a merry clip over roads like glass, almost 
anywhere he wants to go. But it is not news to the 
average mid-western auto-owner, and it’s a 
hard, cold fact only too evident to the 
average farmer west of_the Alleghanies 
and south of the Potomac. There are 
approximately 2,500,000 miles of 
post roads in the United States and 
the mileage is being increased from 
year to year. Only seven percent 
of this, or something like 175,000 
miles, is included in the federal aid 
projects—the roads on which the 
government is furnishing half the 
money. During the past seven years, 
up to August 1, 1923, a total of 
$452,000,000 had been appropriated 
by the government and about three- 
fourths of the amount spent in car- 
rying out this road-building project. 
As a result 41,308 miles of road were 
built or improved. But this was not 
all conerete and macadam road: not 
by a good deal. Only 17.7 percent 
was concrete, 1.4 percent brick and 
11.7 percent bituminous or other 
hard surface; 37.8 percent of this total mileage is gravel, 
10.2 percent sand-clay, and 21 percent was merely graded 
and drained. ‘Tie remaining 125,000-odd miles of the 
selected federal-aid system have either been built locally or 
are still largely unimproved. Thom- 
as H. MacDonald, chief of the 
bureau of roads, who has super- 
vision over the expenditure of these 
funds, says it will take twenty 
years to complete this seven-per- 
cent system. 

But beyond this 175,000 miles 
lies the 2,000,000 miles for which 
no provision is made except thru 
local taxation and the issuance of 
road bonds. Our road-building job 
cannot be said to be even ap- 
proaching completion until these 
roads—largely farm -to-market 
roads—have been improved. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers find 
the few miles of bad road between 
their own barnyards and the near- 
est concrete highway a very effec- 
tive bar which makes it impracti- 
cable for them to use a motor truck 
or in many jeases an automobile. 

Because the law bases the divi- 
sion of federal funds on both popu- ; 
lation and total road mileage, the eastern states naturally 
fare much better than the states to the west and south. 
Rhode Island, for instance, gets federal aid at the rate of 
$9,442 per mile. Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 





Jiscal year 1922. 
spent for roads 








Good highways cost money 





ROAD PROGRESS AND COST 


Do Good Roads Mean High Taxes? 


New York get 
$4,000 to $5,000 per 
mile. But states 
like Nebraska, Iowa 
and Kansas get 
$1,757, $1,735, and 
$1,521 respectively. 
North Dakota gets 
$1,492 per mile, but 
South Dakota 
stands at the bot- 
tom of the list with 
aid to the amount 
of only $929 per 
mile selected. It is 
evident, therefore 
that while the ro 


pave is pretty well solved for the eastern states, the 

arming states can meet their road needs only by heavy 
and long-continued expenditures. 

Something canbe done to increase road funds in many 

states by raising the automobile license rate. 

There is great variation in this respect. Figures 





The division of the federal tax dollar for the 


Only two cents 


collected by Mr. Markham show that auto- 
mobile owners in New Hampshire pay the 
highest average fees, amounting to 
$25.73 each. Oregon and Connecti- 


cut are only slightly below New 
Hampshire in this respect. But the 
average license fee in South Dako- 
ta is only $5.90. Arizona gets even 
less, $5.69. Colorado, North Dakota 
South Carolina, Indiana, Texas, an 

Nevada all have license fees aver- 
aging for the state less than $10 per 
year. Indiana and Texas have in- 
creased their fees, however, for the 
coming year. 

Thirty-eight states have now en- 
acted gasoline tax laws, hoping there- 
by to raise sufficient funds to meet 
their needs. The experience of states 
that have tried the gas tax for a year 
or more indicates that it will pro- 
vide a fund about sufficient to meet 
maintenance costs. The average car 


uses about 350 gallons of gas per year and a tax of say two 


and a half cents 


ver gallon would thus yield $8.75 annually. 


Unquestionably the states to the west and south will have 
to go on raising money by taxation and bonding if they are 





A high-grade road with cable guards 


to have good roads outside of the 
main intercity highways. State 
officials evidently realize this since 
they have helped vote authoriaa- 
tion of new big bond issues despite 
the cry for lowered taxes. 

One hundred million dollars a 
year—approximately what the gov- 
ernment i#now spending for roads 
—amounts to less than one dollar 
per person. Certainly not an ex- 
orbitant price to pay. We find, 
too, that of the various funds col- 
lected by the government thru 
taxes, duties and the like—amount- 
ing in all to $4,593,000,000 in 1922 
—only two cents out of each dollar 
went for road building. Evidently 
our federal taxes would not be re- 
duced much if not a dollar were 
expended for roads. 

yhen we come to state and local 
taxes, the part chargeable to road 
building is somewhat greater. For 
instance in Ohio, in 1922, where the 


total expenditures of the state government amounted to 
$11.35 per capita, the expenditures for highways was 
responsible for about $1.75 of that amount. In Minnesota 
the per capita state expenditure 


(Continued on page 87 
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PLANNING A NEW YrAR 

OME will trifle with such New Year’s ~solutions as to 

stop smoking, stop swearing or change in some minor 
way a habit that has become distasteful. These are more 
or less important, perhaps, but the one big resolution to 
consider at this time is to take all the risk out of farming 
that is possible. Some are plain gamblers. They stake their 
all on one crop. If they lose they should not expect govern- 
ment relief. 

One-crop farming is a gamble and nothing less. There is 
enough speculation, enough legitimate, unavoidable risk 
in farming without making it unduly hazardous by investing 
capital in a crop over which the-weather has almost com- 
plete control. There is the same risk in investing farm earn- 
ings in speculative stocks over which you have no control. 
Your banker can put you next to them if you care to invest 
surplus outside your own business. But there are blue-sky 
propositions flooding the country that are not even a gamble, 
so certain are they to be a loss to the buyer. 

Resolve now to diversify your farming if you have been a 
one-crop farmer. Resolve now to investigate before invest- 
ing your earnings in any project. The better it looks on the 
surface, the greater need of caution before investing. 


FIRE LOSSES 
AKING the whole country, we set fire to one farm 
building every seven minutes, one dwelling every four 
minutes; five schoolhouses every day; five churches every 
day; one hospital every day and fifteen hotels every day. 
We burn one person to death every thirty-five minutes, day 
and night, week in, week out. 

It will take $60,000 every hour of the year to pay for the 
fire losses on our buildings. Can we stand such carelessness 
as that? Is there any excuse for it? Fire insurance is neces- 
sary, of course, to partially cover the losses, but fire pre- 
vention is far more important. Whether we carry insurance 
or not, we must be more careful of property. Money cannot 
restore the lives lost, or the valuables that never can be 
replaced. The inconvenience of being burned out is some- 
thing no one but those having had the experience can fully 
apprec iate. 

This is the special time of year to be careful. Overheated 
stoves, overturning of lamps, improper electric wiring, use 
of oil in starting fires, are the usual causes of winter fire 
losses. Are you carrying fire insurance? Are you careful? 
Have you proper equipment to put out fires? 


GASOLINE DANGERS 

HERE were 5,382,000,000 gallons of gasoline consumed 

in this country last year. That makes it 103,500,000 
gallons a week, or nearly 15,000,000 each day. With this 
great consumption, which has to be handled many times 
before consumption, it is natural that somebody is going 
to be a bit careless with it and get seriously, if not fatally 
burned. 

Every caution should be used in the handling and use of 
gasoline. It acts quickly when it explodes. Do not in- 
vestigate leaks with a match or open flame, or switch on 
electric lights in the presence of a heavy gasoline atmosphere, 
for there is always a spark when a light is switched on. 

Kerosene, parent of gasoline, tho not as explosive, causes 
more fires perhaps because people are more careless with it. 
Already several people, mostly women, have been burned to 
death because they tried to start a fire with kerosene. Never 
pour kerosene on a smoldering fire or coals that may be 
buried out of sight in the ashes. If oil must be used in start- 
ing fires, use oiled cobs. One of a few cobs stood on end in a 
can of oil will start the fire when put under the kindling. 

Keep gasoline in red cans so there can be no mistake. 
When in doubt, smell it before pouring it out. 

Many are using oil-burners now instead of coal. Get the 
habit of treating oil and gasoline with the caution they 
demand. When properly handled and used, they are as safe 
as many other things in daily use on the farm. 








LAW ENFORCEMENT 


a? is not difficult to understand why the treasury depart- 
ment should have had the enforcement of the liquor laws 
before the national prohibition act was passed. The govern- 
ment then collected a liquor internal revenue tax and the 
moonshiner was an outlaw who evaded this government 
tax. So it was up to the treasury department to run down 
moonshiners as it was its daty to run down smugglers who 
dodged the tariff taxes. 

But why should the treasury department now be respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the liquor laws any more than 
other criminal laws which have nothing to do with the 
breaking of tax laws? There is little wonder why under the 
circumstances the liquor laws have been so insincerely 
enforced. When the treasury department is losing money 
by evasion of its revenue laws, it can be expected to have 
a keen interest in enforcement, but when the treasury de- 
partment has nothing at stake, when it is to spend millions 
of dollars for enforcement of a law that brings no income, 
it could hardly be blamed if it were human enough to be 
slack in its enforcement. 

It seems to us that the enforcement of the Volstead act 
should be up to the police departments of governments 
and not up to their treasury departments. If the army and 
navy is looking for war, is thrilled by fighting enemies of 
this government, and peace-time idleness drags heavily on 
the men, why not turn loose on the rum-runners? They will 
get thrills, adventure, a chance for plenty of action and 
heroism. They have the equipment, the men, the courage, 
the patriotism. 

A news item of November 17th says the treasury depart- 
ment will request congress to appropriate $28,500,000 with 
which to build 200 cruising motor boats, 20 cruising cutters, 
100 small speed boats, and pay for 144 commissioned 
officers, 320 warrant officers, 3,071 enlisted men. This is 
merely to stop rum-running on the coast; that is, keep out 
an outside enemy. 

Can you imagine Canada letting her mounted police be 
idle while the treasury department created a separate force 
to run down criminals who violated Canada’s constitution? 
The famous mounted police would be hot on the trail of 
every rum-runner or liquor-law violator. 

We rejoice that the treasury department has finally de- 
termined to enforce the law put in its hands for enforcement, 
but we wonder why it is in the hands of the treasury de- 
one me thus duplicating in cost and effort what should 

in the police department of our government. Do we need 
in addition to the army a mounted police like Canatla has? 
It would seem so. ° 


NO SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS 


T is well for the individual to be prepared to meet emer- 

gencies with great speed. There have been times when 

it would have been well for the nation to meet a crisis 

quickly. There are other times when the delay of the nation 

to act has been a blessing in disguise. Such a case is fresh 
in mind. 

After getting about all the federal and state legislation 
that the farmers could use, a persistent few wanted to call 
congress in extra session last fall to legislate the deplorable 
wheat situation out of existence. The president received 
advice from many sources. He hesitated to call congress 
into extra session unless there was possibility for it to relieve 
the situation. He sent a committee out over the wheat 
country to make a careful investigation of the situation. 
That committee, the war finance corporation in fact, re- 
ported on November 5th that “in North Dakota and else- 
where, many of the problems and difficulties are not as 
much the result of this year’s operations as they are the 
cumulative result of conditions over a series of years during 
which clinvatic difficulties, increasing tax burdens, high cost 
of production, and relatively inadequate prices have all 
played a part. Over-stimulation of acreage during the 
period of high prices, over-extension of credit, speculation 
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in land, and extravagance in public and private expenditure, 
followed by a relatively sudden collapse of prices and 
markets, created a fundamental situation in 1920 from which 
it has been impossible entirely to emerge.” 

After reviewing all the proposed remedies and giving 
reasons why they could not benefit the wheat growers 
permanently, the committee makes this observation: “It is 
relatively easy to detect the proposals of those who seek 
to exploit agricultural distress for their own political pur- 
poses. But it is far more difficult to deal with the proposals 
of the perfectly sincere and honest-minded people who seek 
to solve problems by short cuts which are unsound and 
which, therefore, are bound to be ineffective.” 

The solution proposed is “the adjustment of production 
to American needs if the world market is over-supplied from 
other producing countries at lower prices than are satis- 
factory to the American producer under prevailing condi- 
tions, and the development of an improved marketing 
system such as we believe can be brought about by the 
organization of the producers of the country for the purpose 
. marketing their wheat under the cooperative marketing 

| Ry 

Every well-informed person knows that eongress could 
not legislate relief to the wheat growers; that they must 
solve their own troubles as unemployed labor has had at 
times to solve theirs; as every industry has had to meet such 
situations and get out as best it could without emergency 
government aid. 


THE HOURS OF LABOR 


A VEL-ENOWH farmer said recently, “The long day 
of the farmer bas been too much stressed. . . Any 
farmer who puts in such hours impairs his own vitality and 
productive power. . . That number of hours is best which 
produces the largest result for the present day without im- 
pairing the mental acumen or physical vigor required for 
the work of the succeeding day. The present-day farmer is 
a brain worker as well as a physical laborer. I hereby testify 
that on my own farm so long as I let the day drag into the 
night that on the succeeding day I was not efficient either 
in the management of my farm or in the performance of my 
own labor upon it. When the afternoon field work was finally 
stopped at such hour as enabled a proper recuperation, 
the work on the farm ceased to be a drag and soon I was 
pushing the work rather than the work pushing me. 

“Should you make a survey of the individual farmers of 
any community and determine the percentage of poorly 
managed farms and blue, discou farmers, you would 
find a large | geome > of these farmers are men who carry 
a lantern. I know of nothing that would be so helpful to 
the country life of America as bringing the hours of labor 
on the farm to a standard which will promote both mental 
and physical efficiency.’ 

If what J. R. Howard said is true—and we believe it is 
true—then it might be worthy of serious consideration on 
every farm where the members get out before daylight and 
labor well into the night by lantern light. It may be well 
to junk the lantern on many farms as a matter of efficiency. 
A tired brain or a tired body cannot work efficiently. More 
time y in reading during the winter evenings and less 
time choring around by lantern light would improve condi- 
tions on many a farm. 


THAT BOY, THAT GIRL OF YOURS 


you love that boy, that girl of yours more than vou care 
for the whole farm, more than you love life itself. 
Yet—those purebred hogs were put in the finest kind of 
modern hoghouse. The cow barn that houses those purebred 
dairy cattle is the best that can be built for comfort and 
health. The poultry-house is right up to the scratch in every 
respect. And when the cattle break out, or the hogs find 
an open gate, you are not content until the last one is back 
safely in place. And when a storm comes up, the lambs and 
the little chicks are all carefully housed lest they be chilled 
or harmed. 

Some folks complain because it costs a few dollars to 
build good schoolhouses and hire good teachers. They are 
anxious to have the county agent or some one who knows, 
keep an eye on their stock so that no mistake may be made 
in their care or housing. 

That boy and girl—your boy and girl—is he or she given 
a modern home, or even a room to call “my room,” to fix 
up comfortable? Do the boy and the girl have a place 
to entertain friends? And if that boy is inclined to break 
out of the home grounds now and then and gorge on the 
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weeds of society, are you concerned? If that girl of yours 
goes out at night do you know where she went, who with, 
and what the chance of harm to her may be? 

The same concern for the welfare of the boys and girls in 
the home as is manifest for the poultry and stock will build 
a superior manhood and womanhood just as surely as such 
care will build a better livestock. 

The children do not choose their parents. Father and 
mother picked out their relations for them, their home, 
and surroundings. Parents have a responsibility toward 
their children to see that they are as well housed, as wisely 
cared for, as carefully guarded from harm as the stock on 
the farm. Be not satisfied with equal care. The children 
are worthy of better care than the livestock. On most farms 
they are given the consideration they deserve. 


BETTER THAN BATTLESHIPS 


Vy Tien a few hours after the great earthquake shook 
Japan with such devastating force the great machinery 
of the American Red Cross was set in motion to alleviate 
the suffering of that afflicted people. Four million dollars 
were asked of the American people. They immediately 
responded with $10,316,202. And out on the Pacific coast 
where the Japanese are supposed to be particularly hated by 
our people they gave many times more than the quota 
allotted to them. 

Ten million dollars would not pay for one-fourth of a 
new battleship, yet this outpouring of American money to 
the suffering Japanese has created such a friendship for 
America in the hearts of that nation that we will need no 
battleships to safeguard us against the so-called yellow 

ril. This indeed was bread cast upon the waters. This, 
ike our gifts of grain to s ing Russians and central 
Europe, brings its own reward. “ tsoever thet ye would 
that men do unto you (under like circumstances) do ye 
even so to them.”’ There never was a better codeof ethics. 
This code has taken hold of the hearts of all America. 


A NATIONAL DANGER 


A DISREGARD for t"3 eighteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution uy any state may well be regarded 
as a matter of much serious concern for the nation. If any 
state can choose to defy the federal constitution because it 
sees fit to do so, then we have come to the breaking down 
of federation of states under the stars and stripes. It will 
result in the creation of a group of separate nations as in 
Europe. It will mean the end of the United States. 

Some states may wish to ignore the eighteenth amend- 
ment. If they.can get away with that, what is to prevent 
other states ignoring the seventeenth, the sixteenth, the 
fifteenth, and any other amendment or part of the original 
constitution? Either we are the United States or we are 
not united. Either the constitution is the law of the whole 
United States or it is not. Either the spirit of states’ rights 
and secession is dead forever or it is very much alive now 
and a menace to our national existence. 

It is about time for a showdown on this question. We 
cannot flirt with a disregard for the federal constitution 
any more than any county or city can be allowed to snap 
its fingers at the state constitution. 

Why is it that we have more crime many times over in 
the United States than in England and its provinces? 
Because law is law on English territory, and because it is 
not on United States soil. We have too much contempt for 
law, for courts, for constituted authority. We have too 
many laws and not enough regard for the essentials of law. 
We Laws too low a standard for legal conduct. Our laws 
and our lawyers need reforming. A year devoted to repeal 
and simplification of procedure for all our laws would result 
in greater regard for law. 


POLITICS IN EDUCATION 


AN effort was made in the last Iowa legislature to repeal 
the law that has taken the election of county superin- 
tendents of schools out of politics. The fingers of politicians 
itch to get hold of this office again. The law is a good one. 
It should stay on the statutes. 

The state schools are under the supervision of astate board 
thatis non-political. A new governor cannot get control of 
this board and make the state schools a political football. 

Those connected with the schools should be chosen for 
their ability as educators or administrators. They should 
be divorced from politics. They should be able to devote 
their time and effort to making better schools, rather than 
building political fences. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has made his debut before 
the country, his real entry on the scene as chief 
executive, as leader of the Republican party and as 
aspirant to retain the presidential mantle. His first address 
to congress and his most important state paper delivered 
on December 6th was received by the largest audience that 


ever heard a president of the United States speak. It was 


broadcasted thruout the nation by radio. Wall Street was 
listening in and the farmers in the remote regions were ap- 
praising the merits of the address at the same time that 
senators and members of congress were forming their esti- 
mate of its effect on political alignments and the nation’s 
business. 

The address, be it remembered, was delayed three days 
by insurgency in the house of representatives, seventeen 
northwestern members holding up the organization of the 
house until they secured a pledge from the Republican 
sanhedrin, that the rules of the house would be liberalized. 
They held the balance of power between the standpat 
Republicans and the Democrats and compelled recognition. 

The incident indicated the extent to which the president 
was addressing a congress torn with strife and dissension 
and it may be said at once that his statement of the con- 
dition of the nation and the policies of his administration 
was received with very mixed feelings. It may be said also 
that on the whole it was a conservative message and that the 
bid he made was to the standpat element of the party 
rather than an effort to conciliate insurgency. It may also 
be stated that he refused to commit the administration to 
any specific program for the relief and aid of agriculture. 
The most that can be said on this score is that the president 
recognized the disabilities from which the farmers have suf- 
fered and admitted their predominant importance in the 
national structure. 


Summary of President’s Message 


RIEFLY, the president sponsored: Entrance of tne 

United States into the World Court, making it clear 
that this does not involve entanglement or any sympathy 
for the League of Nations; reduction of taxation as sug- 
gested bv Secretary Mellon of the treasury; opposition to 
a soldier bonus; no change in the tariff law but use by the 
president of his discretionary power to raise or lower 
schedules as is found advisable in the case of various com- 
modities; restricted immigration, as “America must be 
kept American’’; opposition to cancellation of the seven 
billion dollars that European powers still owe the United 
States; the sale of Muscle Shoals. 

Regarding agriculture he said: “No complicated scheme 
of relief; no plan for government fixing of prices; no resort 
to the public treasury will be of any permanent value in 
establishing agriculture.”” He suggested liberal credit by 
the War Finance corporation for wheat export; greater use 
by farmers of cooperative marketing processes and crop 
diversification. It is taken that he is not in sympathy with 
Secretary Wallace’s scheme for the creation of a special 
corporation to buy agricultural products for export. This 
recommendation is treated later in this dispatch. 

In regard to railroads he suggested revision of freight 
rates; legislation for voluntary consolidation; that the 
Railroad Labor board be not tinkered with until a better 
method of adjusting labor differences is worked out. It 


will be noticed that he stressed the fact that the transporta- 
tion law does not guarantee railroad earnings, thus in effect 
challenging the main feature of the farm bloc’s attack on 
~ law, namely the abolition of the so-called guarantee 
clause. 


Optimism In Report 


Te secretary of agriculture’s annual report is receiving 

more than usual consideration this year for the reason 
that agricultural conditions have been so much to the fore 
since the beginning of the Coolidge administration. 

Mr. Wallace sees much room for improvement in the 
condition of the farming community but his report is, on 
the whole, written with an optimistic note. The year 1923 

* marked a remarkable “come-back”’ he finds, both by reason 
of higher prices of produce and some reduction in the 
prices of the things that farmers have to buy. Here are 
some of the outstanding facts contained in the report: 

The value of eleven crops this year as estimated on 
October Ist is $6,947,000,000 as compared with $5,711,- 
000,000 last year and $5,289,000,000 in 1921. The total 
income of nearly $7,000,000,000 does not pretend to be in- 
clusive and is given only for purposes of comparison with 
the two preceding years. 

Turning to the dark side of the picture, the secretary 
dwells on the wheat situation and points out that the farmer 
is selling hid wheat for less than the cost of producing it. 
He notes that the ratio of farm prices with that of other 
commodities is still far out of line; that high freight rates 
still rule; that unfavorable exchange rates with European 
nations have narrowed the export trade in farm commodi- 
ties and that the costs of distribution of farm commodities 
are still unreasonably high. He makes pointed reference 
to the number of farmers that have had to yield in the past 
year to foreclosures. Of owner-farmers in fourteen corn and 
wheat states 4.5 percent lost thru foreclosure or bankruptcy, 
while 4.5 surrendered without legal process and another 
fifteen percent were actually bankrupt but were holding on. 
Records of the devartment of justice indicate that while 
in prewar years five percent of all bankruptcy cases were 
farmers the proportion had grown to fourteen percent in 
1922. 


The Tax Situation 


PECIAL interest attaches to what the report has to say 

on taxes. In brief, it says that reports of competent 
investigators show that the property taxes and interest 
combined paid by agriculture in the year 1920 was about 
$1,457,000,000; in 1921 it was $1,684,000,000, and in 1922 
it was $1,749,000,000, as compared with $344,000,000 in 
1914. 


A Wheat Export Plan 


"HE most important recommendation made by the 
secretary, and round it will center a possible contest, is 
for the establishment of a government corporation with a 
$50,000,000 capital—approximately the amount that the 
government realized out of its handling of wheat during the 
war—for the handling of wheat exports in order to maintain 
a fair price level at home. It is (Continued on page 103 
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BALANCING . FARM OPERATIONS 


Stoddard Has Found a Way 


By KIRK FOX 
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IVE minutes after you shake hands 
with Guy Stoddard the first time, 
you are already pretty certain 

that here is a man who will tolerate no 
lost motion in his farm work. After a 
trip over the 160 acres in Buchanan 
county, Iowa, that he is operating, you 


of operations which includes cows, hogs 
and chickens, and the crops best suited 
for feeding them, Stoddard works sum- 
mer and winter and since installing 
‘lights in the henhouse, his chickens 
work part of the night. Asa 
result a generous cream check 
and erg money each month 
keeps the farm on a cash basis 
with a little at the end of each 
year to put into improvements 





fee held afr “~ and equipment. 
LUC s0U- . 
, te. y This year the cow barn was 


completely rearranged and 
made over on the inside. It 
will now accommodate twenty cows and a pen of 
calves. Water has been piped to the inside to save 
time watering the calves and also to make it un- 
necessary to turn the cows out on cold days. The 
calves are all born in October after the silos are filled and 
the flies have gone. Stoddard says he would rather let a 
cow go dry an extra month than to have her freshen in 
September. During the heat of summer he does very little 
milking because other farm work is pressing and despite 
good feed, he finds that his cows always go to pieces as 
soon as the flies and hot weather come. 

All the cows have test association records and they must 
be good ones or a vacancy promptly occurs in the herd to be 


The Stoddard home is comfortable and has an inviting look to the passerby 


are convinced. By adopting a program - 





= 
pounds of milk a day last year, was averaging sixty pounds 
a day during January and February this year. I am sure it 
is soybean meal that is boosting production for me.” 
During January 16,350. pounds of. milk were delivéred to 
the creamery from fourteen grade Holsteins. Three tons 
of beans were fed to the cows last year. 

Apparently the ration is a cheap one, too, for the tester’s 
figures show that the cows produced butterfat for twenty 
cents a pound for January. Holsteins are raised exclusively 
but there is one old Jersey in the herd that has done so well 
Stoddard says he will keep her even tho she does look out of 
place. Last year she produced 510 por ids of butterfat in 


twelve months. 











The flock is confined in this house during the fall and winter months 


The ration used consists of about one-third ground corn 
and two-thirds ground oats fed at the rate of one pound for 
each three or four pounds of milk produced. Soybean meal 
is added according to the individual’s ability to respond, 
about one pound for every ten pounds of milk. As high as 
six pounds a day is fed to some of the cows. 

A milking machine greatly reduces the time spent in the 
barn. It has given perfect service for five years now and is 
accepted by all the cows. This summer when production 
got so low as to make it quicker to milk by hand, 
the cows dropped heavily in milk flow when the 











The herd that led the test association for four months 


filled later by a heifer. Fifteen head averaged 290 pounds 
of butterfat last year and the best nine averaged 332 pounds. 
The high cows in the association for five months last year 
were members of this herd, and furthermore, the whole herd 
led the association for four months. 

“Lay it to the soybeans,”’ said Stoddard when talking 
about his records. “My herd never produced so well as it 
has this year. One of my cows, which averaged forty 


change was made. Milk and‘cream goes directly 
to the milkhouse where it is cooled and held until 
delivered. 

Perhaps the most ingenious arrangement en- 
countered on this farm is the method of grinding 
grain for the cows and hens. In the haymow, 
Stoddard has built bins for shelled corn and oats 
which he fills by an elevator operated with the same 
motor used to run the grinder. Grain is dumped 
into a pit in front of the cows and by means of 
various spouts is carried to the different bins. Each 
bin has a chute leading back to the pit and when a 
grist is to be mixed, the desired amount of each feed 
is run into the pit and is carried upstairs to the grinder. 
The chutes are marked off so that it is possible, by means of 
tin slides, to measure pecks, half-bushels and bushels. In 
the pit the elevator thoroly mixes the grain. 

The surprising part of the arrangement is the size of the 
grinder. With a four and one-half inch burr, operated by a 
one and one-half horse power motor, (Continued on page 70 
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FARM BUREAU IN ANNUAL MEET 


Cooperation in the Limelight 


By A. H. SNYDER 


S this issue goes to press, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has just eoneluded its fifth annual con- 
vention. Hundreds of thousands of farm families 

have faith in this great organization as an important fac- 
tor in bringing about conditions which will make farming 
more profitable and farm life more pleasant. =—_— 

Immediately following the close of a convention in which 
the strength of the factions holding different ideas has 
been tested and,determined is too early to safely draw 
conclusions regarding the final outcome. It remains to be 
seen whether those whose ideas failed to prevail will fall 
in line and give loyal support to the program of the or- 
ganization as adopted by the majority of the directors. 

A large portion of the time of the three-day convention 
was devoted to reports by the various departments of the 
organization, which were designed to inform the directors 
and delegates as to the status of the work and the con- 
dition of the organization and enable them to intelligently 
preseribe a program of work for the coming year. 

While reports from the departments of organization, 
trangportation, research, etc., showed that much good work 
has been done which is fundamental to the success and 
continuance of the organization and 
its many lines of activity, it can 


In a group of twenty-two states in which a balanced 
program along economic, educational and social lines has 
been pursued, the membership in the farm bureau has 
decreased in six states, has remained the same as last year 
in nine states, and has increased in seven states. 

Apparently, where the farm bureau devotes all or nearly 
all of its effort to the development of cooperative market- 
ing organizations and carries on but little work along other 
lines, the marketing organization, when it is formed, re- 
amg the farm bureau in the minds and affections of a 
arge percentage of members and they see no further need 
for supporting the latter organization. 

The farm bureau from almost the beginning of its exist- 
ence has been committed to the development of a program 
of cooperative marketing of farm products. It is united 
in the belief that such a program is vital to the welfare 
of the farm industry and is anxious that progress should 
rapidly be made along that line. There are, however, a 
number of the leaders in the farm bureau movement who 
honestly and sincerely believe that a group of commodity 
marketing organizations, each of which has no connection 
with any of the others, and each of which was formed for 

the sole pui of marketing a 
single commodity, such as wheat, cot- 





truthfully be said that the most 
outstanding achievements of the year 
are found in the legislation which 
the Farm Bureau Federation was 
instrumental in securing. The most 
important achievements along leg- 
islative lines have been discussed in 
Successful Farming and space does 
not permit us to repeat them here. 

The line of work, however, which 
received greatest consideration at 
the convention, and which proved 
to be the storm center, was thc co- 
operative marketing activities. At 
the last annual meeting a resolution 
was adopted which committed the 
organization to an enlarged program 
along that line. A department of 
cooperative marketing was estab- 
lished in the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and it is upon this important 
subject that the greatest diversity 
of opinion and the most heated con- 
troversy has arisen. 
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ton, tobacco, or other product, can 
by no means take the place or ren- 
der the service to the farming in- 
dustry that the farm bureau has 
rendered and can continue to render 
if it can continue to speak for and 
represent the influence of farmers in 
general and not just one group of 
farmers. 

The problem is not an easy one 
to solve and it is possible that a cut 
and dried solution cannot be found 
which can satisfactorily be applied 
under all conditions and in all sec- 
tions. It is a problem big enough 
to require the best efforts of all and 
there is no one, or two, or a few 
who are so thoroly familiar with the 
conditions and problems connected 
with the cooperative marketing of 
ali kinds of farm products that they 
can prescribe a pian which contains 
all that is good and nothing that is 
bad in the marketing of the several 


Utah 








On one point there apparently is 
unanimity of opinion, viz., that in 
cooperation-lies the solution of many of the farmers’ most 
serious difficulties. But when it comes to the question of 
deciding upon the best methods for organizing and carry- 
ing on cooperative marketing activities and the relation 
such activities should bear to the farm bureau, there are 
diverse opinions. 

The most serious part of the whole situation is a tend- 
ency on the part of some who would be leaders in the 
cooperative movement to assume the attitude that unless 
the movement proceeds along exactly the lines that they 
prescribe, it is all wrong and cannot succeed. It would be 
well if all such would realize that no one has a monopoly 
upon all the wisdom and sound ideas regarding any great 
movement and put themselves in the attitude of gladly 
lending whatever assistance they can, rather than insisting 
upon dictating. 

That the future of the farm bureau, local, state and 
national, is vitally concerned in the relation which exists 
between it and the cooperative marketing organizations 
was emphasized by records collected by the secretary. In 
a group of eight states in which the work has been con- 
fined largely to the marketing of farm products, member- 
ship in the farm bureau has decreased in seven states and 
increased in one state. 

In a group of thirteen states in which an educational 
and legislative program has predominated, membership in 
the farm bureau has decreased in nine states, has remained 
normal, or the same as last year, in two states, and has 
increased in two states. 


and widely different products. 

The progress of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation during the coming year along 
cooperative marketing lines depends upon whether all the 
leaders and rank. and file devote themselves honestly and 
earnestly to the task of détermining the best methods to 
pursue and then put forth a united effort in putting those 
methods into operation. If a considerable portion of the 
leaders and a corresponding percentage of the member- 
ship is going to sit back in the traces and refuse to assist, 
if not actively oppose, any method of procedure which 
does not entirely coincide with their own individual ideas 
in every respect, then development of cooperative market- 
ing will be exceedingly slow, if at all. 


Work for All 

O develop a system whereby a large percentage of 

farm products can be marketed cooperatively will need 
and require the very best éfforts of all who can be enlisted 
in the work. If successfully put in effect there will be 
glory enough for all who had any part in bringing it about. 
The movement has already been held back too long by 
factionalism. Probably cooperative marketing would be 
much farther along today if any of the factions had been 
able to carry out its plans. Certainly there cannot be 
successful cooperation if each faction insists upon carrying 
out its own individual plan and opposes all others. 

The time has come for the leaders in the cooperative 
movement in the Middle West to unite upon a plan and 
then vigorously attack the task of putting it into effect. 
It may be necessary to run over a (Continued on page 111 
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THE MONOPOLY BUG-A-BOO 


Can Cooperative Associations Monopolize? 


By GEO. F. JOHNSON 


AN a cooperative marketing association organized 
under the latest state laws and operating according 
to established cooperative business principles create 

and maintain a harmful monopoly? 

Does a cooperative association with thousands of pro- 
ducers under iron-clad contract to deliver their entire pro- 
duction of wheat, raisins, walnuts, cheese, milk or some 
other farm product for a period of five or more years, have 
monopoly advantages that may endanger the public? 

Does a cooperative association controlling the marketing 
of sixty or seventy percent of the nation’s production of a 
special product such as raisins, lemons or walnuts have the 
possibility of exacting more than a reasonable price for the 
product over a period of time? 

These are common questions 


tions cannot readily form monopolies either with or without 
such contracts. The fact that a cooperative may control 
the marketing of seventy-five percent or more of a particu- 
lar agricultural or horticultural product is not in itself 
taken seriously by the courts. In other words, the courts 
are not disposed to inquire so much into the size of the co- 
operative association as into the way its activities affect 
the welfare of the general public. The following decision 
coming from the New York Supreme court shows this senti- 
ment very well: 

“Before the court will condemn [a farmers’ cooperative] 
there must appear the element of injury to the public, or 
the monopolistic control of a particular article of commerce, 

or unreasonable interference with 
and damage to the business of an 





today. The rapid development of 
cooperative marketing, the wide 
enactment of special legislation to 
legalize the non-profit type of co- 
operative, either with or without 
capital stock, and the recent court 
actions dealing with the enforce- 
ment of iron-clad contracts, have 
brought many questions before the 
public. The consuming public is 
apparently satisfied for the most 
part with the cooperative method 
of marketing products, and yet now 
and then one hears a remark to the 
effect that the government is giving 
farmers too much legal freedom and 
that some day they may take ad- 
vantage of their authority to com- 
bine and to make contracts and 
foree the consumers to pay an ex- 
orbitant price for even the common 
necessities of life. 

We must necessarily give most 


tions. 


ECENT legislation has granted 
farmers’ cooperative market- 
ing organizations certain freedom 
in the use of contracts which 
would be declared illegal if used 
in private business. 
themselves, are interested in the 
attitude of courts toward this 
legislation, as well as those who 
oppose the efforts of farmers to 
improve their marketing condi- 
The accompanying article 
gives the views which a number 
of courts have expressed on this 
important question.—Editor. 


individual, or the doing of illegal 
or unconscionable acts, or specific 
intent to do injury to someone else, 
or in brief, at least some of these 
circumstances which would lead a 
court in good conscience to say that 
a given set of defendants were 
overstepping the bounds of reason- 
able ambition and fair play and 
were becoming a nuisance to their 
fellow men.” 


Farmers, 


Some Courts Commend 


ANY courts in recent decisions 

have gone even further than 
the above and have in unmistakable 
terms said that cooperative mar- 
keting was a movement to be en- 
couraged and commended. Thus, 
Chief Justice Clark of the North 
Carolina Supreme court in his de- 
cision on a case involving the activi- 
ties of the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 





attention to the way the courts of 
the nation have viewed this danger 
of undesirable cooperative monop- 
olies. In the last analysis it is the court, not the farmer, that 
will decide how far cooperative marketing may develop. 
The cooperative must make use of contracts in such a way 
as might be declared illegal in private business, so that in 
the future more than in the past cooperative organizations 
will have to be on a basis as is determined legally. 


Authorized by Federal Law 


HE situation in the United States at present is this: 

We have a federal law which clearly recognizes the 
right of farmers to cooperate, either with or without capital 
stock, to market their products, subject to the regulatory 
power of the secretary of agriculture. It was some thirty 
years from the time the first effort was made in congress to 
have farmers’ organizations exempted from anti-trust laws 
until the Capper-Volstead act was finally passed in 1922 
which removed the uncertain legality of farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations. This long fight was due in part to the fact 
that lawmakers were surprisingly slow to recognize the 
essential difference between the private and cooperative 
form of doing business and how helpless any large coopera- 
tive necessarily is in attempting to gain more than a reason- 
able price for the things which it markets. 

Aside from the federal legislation, more than half of the 
states have special cooperative marketing association laws 
which clearly specify that a cooperative may make binding 
contracts with members for a period not to exceed ten years 
in which it is agreed that the producer will market his 
entire crop thru the association. Does this contract give 
the Cooperative a means for building an unreasonable 
monopoly and therefore is the contract not illegal? This 

uestion has been before the courts of many states during 
the past two years and the way these courts have answered 
the question is most gratifying to any thoro-going coop- 
erator. 

Generally the courts have held that marketing contracts 
are not in restraint of trade and that cooperative associa- 





operative association of that state, 
said: “The cooperative system is 
the most hopeful movement ever 
inaugurated to obtain justice for and improve the financial 
condition of farmers.’ 

Now and then a farmer who has signed a marketing 
contract will turn traitor to his own cooperative association 
and will go so far as to try to prove in the court that the 
cooperative is a combination in restraint of trade and there- 
fore the combination is illegal and the contracts void. With 
very few exceptions the courts have sustained the coopera- 
tives and have granted injunctions which have made it 
absolutely impossible for the contract-breaker to market 
his crop in any other way than thru the association. 

A California court held that a marketing contract had 
for its object a means of enabling a cooperative association 
to market.the products of its contracting members at a 
reasonable profit and went on to say that only by the forma- 
tion of such associations could the individual producer mar- 
ket his product at a reasonable profit. Therefore, the con- 
tract was not to be feared as an agreement in restraint df 
trade but to be viewed as a desirable means of securing a 
fair return for the farmer. 


Cooperatives Encourage Trade 


NEW YORK court in 1919 handed down a decision 

which stated that a marketing contract between a 
dairyman and his cooperative creamery did not restrain 
trade but rather that it encouraged trade and made com- 
petition more effective. The North Carolina Supreme court 
likewise held that cooperative marketing contracts were 
desirable and necessary and went so far as to say that it was 
impossible for a cooperative to gain a harmful monopoly. 
The reason given was this: If the cooperative association 
did hold beak part.of the crop and sell the rest at a high 
rice, the organization would be automatically stop 
rom doing the same thing the next year because the higher 
price would cause the producers to increase their ac 
and this increased production along with the holdover would 
break down the price the next (Continued on page 28 

















Note the extreme depth of side on this mature boar 


NDER ordinary circumstances the early history of a 
breed of hogs would have but little direct bearing on 
its present-day accomplishments, but with the Hamp- 

shire the situation is an exception. The Hampshire is, in 

all probability, one of the oldest breeds of hogs in the world, 
for as early as 1842 we find a portion of a volume written 
by Professor David Lowe devoted to the history of the 
domestic animals of the British 
Isles and describing exactly the 
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This sow has just weaned a litter yet she shows no flabbiness 


could get. They did this to supply a demand among their 
wealthier patrons for the finest quality of pork, or lean 
bacon of fine texture, well-marbled ham and heavy, meaty 
loin cuts. They wanted them, had a market for them, and 
were willing to pay a substantial premium to get them. 
The encouragement which they gave to the producers of 
the Hampshire hogs, who had primarily kept them for a 
better grade of meat for their own 

use, stimulated others to go into 





Hampshire hog. 

These hogs originated in Scot- 
land, where they were bred and 
kept in pure state by those same 
skillful Scotch husbandmen who 
have done so much to improve all 
kinds of purebred livestock. In 
these early days they were bred 
and prized for the superior quality 


of their meat, for their high dress- succeeding issues. 





This article is one of a series covering each 
of the principal breeds of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine. Each article is being written by 
the best available authority on that breed. 
Mr. Harsch, the author of this article, is 
assistant secretary of the Hampshire Record 
Association. His position and his interest 
in the breed fully qualifies him to handle this 
subject. Watch for other breed articles in 


the business and caused this breed 
of hogs to be kept pure in blood 
and without contamination from 
other breeds during a number of 
years, in fact until 1893, when 
the record association for the re- 
cording of the present-day Hamp- 
shire breed was established. 

In the early days no one par- 
ticular blood line was. promoted 
over another—no one or two 








ing attributes, because of their 
exceptional health, vigor and 
prolificacy and because of their 
grazing habits and the ability to rustle for a large portion of 
their living in the fields and pastures. 

From Scotland they were taken into Hampshire county, 
England, and the surrounding territory because of this 
same thing—the superior quality of their meat, of their 
bacon, hams and loins. At first the Englishmen did not take 
kindly to the breed,—they were larger and more upstanding 
than the domestic hogs 
they had always bred; but 


animals were placed upon a ped- 
estal and their blood lines sought 
after to the neglect of all the others. There were a number 
of good blood lines in the Hampshire breed at that time and 
to this day there has remained a number of these good lines. 
Pick out the blood line in the Hampshire breed which would 
correspond to the best blood line in some of the others and 
you can pick out a dozen others just as good in the Hamp- 
shire breed, and as a result a virile, vigorous, healthy breed 
has been developed as well 
as a large number of excel- 





before long, the quality of 
meat which we have men- 
tioned, together with their 
ability as profitable and 
economical pork-makers, 
won over both the English 
farmers and the English 
butchers of the Hampshire 
district who had claimed 
that they were too up- 
standing, too leggy and too 
large. 

It was in 1825 when the 
first Hampshire hogs were 
brought to the United 
States by a man named 
McKay who had seen and 
admired them in England. 








lent lines of breeding. 

At the time the record 
association was formed, 
Hampshires were numerous 
chiefly in Kentucky, but 
they soon spread, first into 
Ohio, then into Indiana, 
Illinois and lowa. They 
are still more numerous, of 
course, as with all other 
breeds of hogs, in the corn- 
belt states, but due to their 
foraging qualities they have 
made a sensational growth 
in numbers in the southern 
states where green feeds are 
raised over a great portion 
of the year as well as in 
California and under ranch 





Their stop in Massachu- 
setts was rather inconse- 
quential to the future his- 
tory of the breed, but from there they gradually worked 
down to Kentucky, particularly Boone county, Kentucky, 
where they were bred and kept in a pure state for a number 
of years before a record association was even thought of. 

The fact that they were kept in a pure state can be largely 
placed at the door of the Cincinnati butchers, for they 
would journey several times a year into Kentucky for the 
purpose of contracting for all of the Hampshire hogs they 


A good type of Hampshire gilt 


conditions of the West and 
Southwest. Iowa is now 
the leading Hampshire state with Illinois, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Indiana and Ohio following in the order named. 

The bearing which the early history of the breed has had 
upon the present-day Hampshire hog, the present-day 
Hampshire type, is one of the most important of all the 
factors which have made the Hampshire hug what he is 
today. When we first hear of the Hampshires, we find them 
being selected and kept because of their meat type and the 
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uality of their meat. We find it in Scotland, 
again in England and in Kentucky, before the days of the 
record association. From the earliest known history it 
has been a breed of hogs which has been a meat breed, a 
breed developed and improved and perfected along the line 
of meat production—not only in the quality of this meat 
but in the efficiency of its production. The same things 
sought for at that early period are being sought for today. 
It is true that after the Hampshire Record Association 
had been formed and after these hogs had spread into our 
cornbelt states, a few of the breeders did their best to make 
a lard type breed of them, but they were in the vast minorty. 
Thru the efforts of the record association and thru the efforts 
of most of the prominent breeders of Hampshires, the same 
ideal was held in mind and worked toward—that of the 
present kind of a meat hog. While the other breeds swung 
first to the small, chubby, low-set “hot bloods” —back again 
and far beyond to the extreme “big type’’ animal—Hamp- 
shire breeders have kept on consistently working with their 
original type—a medium type—a meat type. The American 
Hampshire Swine Record Association and the 
resent secretary of that association 
ve always impressed upon 
every breeder of Hampshire 
hogs the importance of 
the fact that the final 
end of all hogs, be 
they purebred, 
grade or scrub, is 
the pork barrel 
and that insofar 
as they were 
consistent with 
the principles of 
profitable pro- 
duction, the re- 
quirements of the 
rk barrel should 
kept in mind in all 
of our Hampshire 
breeding operations. 
Let us go back and con- 
sider the early history of the Hamp- 
shire breed. Coming on to the 
scene in competition with three 
or four well-known, well-estab- 
lished and well-advertised breeds, then occupying the pub- 
lic attention, it was an uphill battle. At first only those poor 
feeders who had not made a success with other breeds and 
attributed their lack of success not to themselves but to the 
breed of hogs that they were raising, tried Hampshires 
because they had never tried them before. Hampshires in 
the hands of these men made good, showing that it was 
profitable production under the most adverse conditions. 
The remarkable growth of the Hampshire breed from 
1903, when there were but 445-Hampshire hogs recorded, 
to their present position of prominence in the swine world 
today, can be attributed to the feeding qualities and market 
qualities of the breed alone, among a class of men who had 
to show a profit on their feeding operations. Insofar as 
they have made good as profitable and economical pro- 
ducers from the farmers’ and feeders’ standpoint, the breed 
has grown. 
We have made the statement that the Hampshire hog is 
a medium-type hog—a meat-type hog—a happy medium 
between the extreme lard-type breeds and the extreme 
bacon breeds exhibiting all the superior qualities of meat, 
of bacon, loin and ham of the bacon breeds and along with 
it, the quick maturity and easy-feeding qualities of the 
lard breeds. It is a statement which is backed up by actual 
proof, by the stamp of approval of the packers. For the 


superior 








Hampshires are healthy, vigorous and active 


past six years in succession at the International Livestock 
show, the greatest fat stock show in the world—the court 
of lsst resort among livestock men—the Hampshire hog 
has been made grand champion over all breeds in the car- 
load lots with the packers as judges. 

Does that not mean that he is doing a good job of filling 
that place in the world for which all hogs exist—without 
which they have no excuse for living? Does not the grand 
championship in the market classes for six successive years 
at the greatest of fat stock shows indicate that the Hamp- 
shire hog is filling the bill as a meat hog? They have been 
doing this most of the time since 1901, the first time a Hamp- 
shire hog was shown at the International Livestock show. 
This is up-to-date history,—the very latest accomplish- 
ments of the breed right up to 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 
and 1923—six successive years. 

During 1922 not only did Hampshires win the grand 
championship at the International Livestock show in the 
carload classes but also at the Western National Livestock 
show at Denver, Colorado, at the National Hog and Cattle 

show at Atlanta, Georgia, and at the American 

Royal Livestock show at Kansas 

my; This is practically every 

ig show in the country 

where prizes are awarded 

on carload lots and it 

was with « mpeti- 

tion among all 

breeds, all ages 

and all weights 

of hogs. Now in 

1923 they have 

already a run- 

ning start, for 

it was a car of 

Hampshires that 

won the grand 

championship in 

the carload lots at the 

Inter-Mountain Live- 

stock show at Salt Lake 

City. . At this show there 

were only three carloads of Hamp- 

shires competing among forty cars 

and in a territory where Hamp- 

shires were scarcely known, but 

they won first and second in the heavy-weight and first in 

the medium-weight classes, as well as the grand champion- 

ship on these three cars. Almost without exception in these 

carload lots at the International Livestock show and these 

other fat stock shows, Hampshires have exhibited the 
heaviest, yet youngest spring pigs of any breed. 

The 1922 grand champion carload at the International 
Livestock show ave 329 pounds. They were all spring 
pigs, farrowed after the first of March with the exception 
of fourteen head which farrowed during the last few days 
of February. The nearest carload to them among the other 
breeds was a carload of pigs of the same age, fed for the 
same length of time and handled in practically the same 
manner and they weighed 310 pounds, altho they were of a 
big-type breed. 

ause of the fact that we have been emphasizing the 
meat-type and medium-type animal, some of the Hamp- 
shire prize winners in the breeding classes at the National 
Swine show have not been forced to the same degree and 
consequently were not as heavy as some of the other breeds. 
As a matter of fact, we have never had the “big-type’? 
craze, have never sought to develop excessive size, coarse- 
ness and the undesirability of meat cuts that go with 
1,000-pound sows and 1,500-pound boars. 

Does it not mean more that (Continued on page 69 








The grand champion carload over all breeds at the International Livestock Shaw iu 1928 
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Is the midway necessary in order to induce people to attend fairs? 





FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 


“Passing the Buck” Is a Favorite Sport 


By ALSON SECOR 


F it is true that there are rotten shows and crooked con- 
cessions in connection with your fair, the fair or fairs 
you exhibit at or attend as a visitor, then you are getting 

a rotten deal. Maybe not. When I showed thru the columns 
of Successful Farming how people were bamboozled by 
booze, quite a few wrote real indignant letters saying they 
wanted to be bamboozled by booze. So there! Maybe some 
will get peeved if anybody tries to stop the gambling and 
tries to clean up the dirty shows. This class just want that 
kind of amusement, that kind of games of chance, “Heads 
I win; tails you lose.” 

I do not believe in forcing any reform down the public 
throat. You can hold its nose so it will swallow the dose 
but you can’t make it digest it. I am one, however, who 
believes that now the public is holding its own nose because 
the rottenness of some outdoor shows that attach themselves 
to county and state fairs has become offensive. The show- 
men themselves recognize this. They are doing much right 
now to clean their own house and disinfect it. Let’s help 
them. We've got to help them and the fair managers to 
give us clean entertainment until such time as we can run 
fairs without the midway side shows, known as carnival 
shows. The time is nearly here when fair managers will con- 
clude that they can run 


to the end that our fairs and expositions render the maximum 
service in the years to come.” 

This association had been more or less a social gathering 
for more than thirty years with no apparent goal to attain. 
Now, when the boys’ and girls’ club work is taking such a 
prominent place in all fairs, the association sees the necessity 
of cleaning out the rotten spots on the midway. They have 
risen to the occasion and not only passed resolutions but 
nearly all members of the association have assumed thie 
responsibilities that rest upon them as fair managers. They 
have quit “passing the buck.” 

Let me pause here beside the buck and exemine it. When 
an indignant committee of the W. C. T. U., or of the 
Women’s club, or of the Ministerial association, shakes a 
fist under the nose of a spieler in front of a “fairy in the well’”’ 
or cootch show or “forty-niner’” and demands that the 
wicked thing stop, cease, quit, close up and get out, the 
spieler passes the buck to the owner of the show. Maybe 
the wrathful committee can find him and more likely not. 
If found he innocently declares he did not know they were 
doing anything like that. Why, the very idea, his shows are 
clean and decent! The dirty thing gets a slap on the wrist 
and is told not to do that again—not until the committee 
gets out of sight! If said 
committee complains to the 





fairs without any midway. 
Some are now. succeeding : 
without them. wr ' 

One of the resolutions of 
the 1922 annual meeting of 
fair and exposition mana- 
gers is as follows: 

“Whereas there has been 
a growing realization on the 
part of fair and exposition 
managers of the benefits 





fair management it declares 
the people demand such 
things, or it needs the 
money because the weather 
was bad last year. If com- 
plaints go to the city or 
town officials they “pass 
the buck”’ to the fair offi- 
cials. This buck is then 
tossed back and forth until 
it is worn smooth. Believe 








derived thru encouraging 
and supporting boys’ and 
girls’ club work, not only 
in building up an intensely 
interesting and valuable 
educational feature of our fairs, but also in the constructive 
all-the-year-round incentive toward more intelligent, effi- 
cient and profitable farming given to the boys and girls 
of today who will be the farm men and women of tomorrow, 
therefore, 

“Be it resolved that we recommend that members ex- 
tend their support of this important activity to the utmost 
and that we express an appreciation to the department of 
agriculture and the colleges of agriculture for the splendid 
work they are doing thru their extension divisions in pro- 
moting boys’ and girls’ club work and for the cooperation 
they are giving in developing this feature at our fairs.” 

I want you to get the connection between this resolution 
and the following which they also passed before passing 
the one above: 

“Be it resolved, by the International Association of 
Fairs and Expositions, that we again go on record as favor- 
ing clean fairs which maintain the highest possiblestandards 
for all attractions and concessions, and that nothing be 
tolerated on our grounds of a degrading or dishonest nature, 


Fair managers are recognizing the value of boys’ and girls’ 
club 


me, it is a smooth buck! 
Fair managers tell the carni- 


work val show people to clean up. 


The carnival fellows say 
they can’t clean up because town and fair officials are graft- 
ers and force them to run the rotten shows to make money. 

Let me summon a few witnesses and take their testimony. 
I could give columns of it but these samples will do. The 
“Billboard”’ of July 21, 1923, has this to say: 

“A crooked carnival in town means a crook or crooks in 
office in that town—or a bunch of simps and dumbbells— 
generally the former. The carnival cannot, it does not dare, 
defy the law without the countenance or connivance of the 
authorities. If it is tricking, cheating, and swindling your 
citizens, or debauching the minds of your youth and children, 
be assured that it is with the knowledge and permission of 
your city officials. Not infrequently it is at their instigation 
(or that of their henchman, the local fixer), sometimes even 
at their command, for rapacious political grafters on oc- 
casions do not hesitate to exact such extortionate tribute 
that it compels the carnival to resort to all sorts of shifts 
in order to accumulate the graft assessments and get out 
of town.” 


The “Billboard” is the show- 


N 
. 


(Continued on page 107 
































McCORMACK 
Victor Artist 








GLUCK 
Victor Artist 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


John McCormack’s faithin theVictrola 
and Victor Records as the one medium to 
reproduce his voice is such that he has 
made no less than cone hundred and 
sixty-two records, all of which are 
.McCormack’s “‘other self.’’ Among these 
' numbers are: 


Double-faced 

Mother Machree (from “Barry of 

Ballymore’’) 768 $1.50 
A Little Bit of Heaven 
Old Refrain 
Cradle Song, 1915 ; 752 1.50 
Thank God for a Garden 
Venetian Song } 786 1.50 


That Alma Gluck has made as many as 
ninety-eight Victor Records speaks vol- 
umes. She herself has said she is proud 

to be a part of the great work the Victor 
is doing. Hear these records and you'll 


know why: 
The B k Double-faced 
e Broo 
Hark! Hark! The Lark ; 664 $1.50 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
(with Male Chorus) 6141. 2,00 
Old Black Joe (with Male Chorus) 


Elégie (with Zimbalist) 
Swedish Cradle Song (with 
Zimbalist) 


Rachmaninoff knows music; knows how 
to compose it, how to play it—and how it 
should be reproduced. It is significant 
that in the light of previous experience 
he chose the Victor to reproduce his art. 





















Vise No. 111 


Electtin. | $265 
Mahogany or walnut 




















Victrola No. 260 
$150 








Mahogany or walnut 





Serenade 


Sotening OS... Minor 
RACHMANINOFF caaiedeeee se 


Victor Artist Valse in E Flat Major 





The Victor Company originated the 
modern talking machineand was the first 
to offer the public high-class music by 
great artists. Victor Supremacy began 
then. It has been maintained by the 
continuing patronage of the world’s 
greatest musicians ard by the merit of 
Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well, and 


3 : His nineteen Victor Records include: 


Minuet(from“L’Arlesienne,’’ No.1) 


Double-faced 
} 816 $1.50 
$141.50 Victrola No. 215 
$150 
6259 2.00 Mahogany or walnut 





remember that the Victrola—the stand- 
ard by which all are judged—costs no 
more. The Victrola instrument line in- 
cludes twenty-one models of the three 
general types shown at from $25 up. Ask 
your dealer or write to us for illustrated 
catalog. 


To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks—under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of 


_every record. 
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VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Wilds of Borneo 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


> 





one trip around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are 





and made 


on actual experience 











EXT to New Guinea, 
the largest island in the 
world is Borneo. It is 

about as large as lowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska 
combined. The island is 
shaped somewhat like a gi- 
gantic pear. It is located 
about six hundred miles south- 
west of the Philippine Islands. 
About three-fourths of the is- 
land belongs to Holland, forming a part of the Dutch East 
Indies. The northern one-fourth of the island belongs to the 
British. ‘The population of the entire island is nearly two 
million. . 

Borneo is generally pictured as a country full of wild men and 
“The wild man from Borneo” forms a part of the side show of 
manv a circus. The fact is the natives are, as a rule, peaceful 
and childlike. Almost the entire island is or wa’ jungle. Great 
trees with shrubs below and 
clinging vines make almost 


when large enough to trans- 
ang he sets out about two 
eet apart. The plant grows 
very rapidly and often reaches 
the height of six feet or more. 
The plants require great care 
as the worms have to be picked 
off every day. However, the 
plant matures in about six 
weeks. The coolie gets no pay until the crop is raised and then 
often but a small amount. 

In North Borneo the rubber industry is becoming quite ex- 
tensive. In 1920 there were some fifty-three thousand acres 
in rubber trees of which about one-half were productive. This 
product is worth between three and four million dollars per year. 

To form a rubber plantation the jungle trees must be felled 
and stacked and, when dry, burned. A jungle fire is a wonderful 
sight. The burning day is a great day with the natives. They 
look forward to it with pleasure and excitement. When the 

fire is started, they are in 
the height of their glory. As 





a solid mass. There is one 
mountain on the island near- 
ly 14,000 feet high. The 
mountain system with rivers 
in the valleys make about all 
the highways they have. Of 
course, some short railway 
lines are being built to get 
their products to market. 

Being a land of eternal 
summer the natives hardly 
know what cold weather 
means. On some parts of the 
island they have abundance 
of rainfall. The record shower 
was really a deluge of more 
than fourteen inches of rain 
in twenty-four hours. But 
cyclones and earthquakes are 
unknown. In the | are are 
many wild beasts such as the elephant, rhinoceros, crocodile, 
panther, deer, orang-outang and wild pigs. There are also 
many smaller animals such as the armadillo, the badger and 
the porcupine. 

One of the legends of the natives tells how an orang-outang 
took a native girl as a captive but made her a nest in a tree top 
and treated her kindly, bringing her delicacies of the forest for 
food. She bore this jungle man a son, part ape and part human. 
Finally she escaped and the jungle man never 
got over it and even today the natives say is 





The foliage in Borneo is wonderful for its luxuriance 


the flames leap and crackle 
they run, leap and yell. 

When the _ ground is 
cleared, the seed is planted, 
and the tender sprouts have 
to be looked after with the 
greatest care. Mice and ants 
are their greatest destroyers 
while the plant is young. The 
little trees are set about fif- 
teen feet apart and it takes 
them five years to mature so 
that they can be tapped for 
rubber. 

All these earlier years the 
trees have to be looked after 
very carefully. Cattle and 
water buffaloes love the ten- 
der rubber sprouts. Pigs 
love to uproot the young 
trees and eat the tender roots. Ponies can make a meal on 
young rubber trees, and even deer and other jungle animals 
ike to eat them. But the greatest pest is the monkey. Strong, 
high wire fences will keep most of the animals out, but the 
monkey will go over this like a squirrel. The only way they can 
keep the monkeys away is to shoot them. 

The cocoanut is a native of Borneo. These trees are set out 
about fifteen feet, apart and have to be looked after carefully. 
Like the rubber tree, it takes the cocoanut 
about five years to mature. On a large healthy 





looking for his lost bride to take her back to 
her home in the trees and they often hear 
his piteous cry. 

Borneo is an ideal place for the naturalist. 
It is said that there are six hundred species of 
birds upon the island. The hornbill is a won- 
- derful bird. The female has a place in her bill 
for the young bird and the male feeds it there. 
A species of the owl is called the “ghost 
bird” because of its peculiar characteristics. 

In Borneo seas and rivers there is a fish 
called “‘hog-fish’’ because of its mouth. It is 
said the female fish carries her young almost 
like a human mother and her piteous cry for 
her young when separated from it is some- 
thing like that of a human mother. 

There are in the waters sea-snakes, monster 
lizards and other forms of water creatures 
that would startle the bravest man. Many 
of these stories are no doubt greatly exag- 
gerated. 

One of the products of Borneo is tobacco. 





cocoanut tree sometimes as many as two 
hundred nuts will grow during a season. In 
1920 there were about thirty thousand acres 
in cocoanuts. 

Coffee is also produced in Borneo. While 
sugar, cocoa, pepper, tea, cotton and many 
other things are grown on, the island yet the 
four greatest products are rubber, tobacco, 
cocoanuts and coffee. 

Tho many kinds of trees grow in Borneo 
perhaps the most famous is the upas tree. 
From the sap of this tree the natives make 
a poison and dip their arrows in it. This 
poison is so deadly that it is said the orang- 
outang will go into convulsions within two 
minutes after being hit. Strange as it ma 
seem, birds are immune to this poison and it 
has less effect upon dogs than any other 
animals. 

Even the jungle itself furnishes some im- 
portant and valuable products. Bamboo has 
a thousand uses and these, as well as other 











Some years ago there was a great tobacco 
boom on the northern part of the island. 
About seventy tobaecO companies were 
formed and some six hundred acres put in to- 
bacco. But the boom collapsed and a lot of people lost their 
money. Today only a small number of large tobacco firms are 
in operation and the entire crop in 1921 was only worth about 
a million dollars. These tobacco firms were largely financed by 
foreign capital, but the work was done by coolies. 

Ain the cultivation of tobacco each coolie is given a little less 
than two acres of ground to look after. He has to break this 
up at least a foot deep, He sows his tobacco seed in March and 


A home in the trees 


useful trees, are found on the island. There 
are many kinds of gum in the jungle that the 
natives gather and sell. Gutta-percha is 
also a jungle product, as are certain kinds of 
feathers and ivory. Beeswax is another product that the natives 
gather in large quantities and sell. 

In Borneo there are birds’ nests that are edible. These nests 
are lined with some sort of a glutinous substance from which 
the Chinese especially make soup. This is so great a delicacy 
that the government exacts a duty from it if shipped from the 
island, and during 1920 the income from this source amounted 
to more than one hundred thousand dollars. (Cont. on p. 55 



































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 






PROFITS FIRST! 





Why. farmers are looking at 
COSTS AND PRICES 


from a new viewpoint 


growing science of agri- 

culture has caused the farmer 

to do many things that his grand- 

father would- es considered 

ridiculous—such as plowing the 

und about fruit trees to get a 
tter crop. 


This added care costs money. 
It costs money to plow ground. 
It costs money to put up better 
barns. The old viewpoint was: 
“Keep down costs.” The new 
viewpoint is: “How can I make 
the profits bigger?” 


Using cheap oil in expensive 
automobiles, trucks and tractors 
is like planting expensive fruit 
trees in poor soil, and expecting 
to reap a full harvest of profits. 


What is Really Cheap? 


Gargoyle Mobiloil costs a few 
cents more per gallon than other 
oils, but figured by the year 
thousands of farmers, taxicab 
operators and motor truck own- 
ers have found that Mobiloil was 
actually cheaper by the mile and 
by the month. 


There is usually a dealer near 
you who will be glad to deliver 


Address our 
nearest 


New York 
(Main Office) 








Mobiloil 


Mo. Make the chart your guide dealer's. 


Mobiloil in quantity to your 
farm. But even if you have to 
take your Mobiloil home in your 
own car or truck it is cheaper 
than buying oils which are gaso- 
line by-products. 


For Gargoyle Mobiloil is pro- 
duced by the world’s foremost 
specialists in scientific lubrication. 
It is made from crude oils chosen 
entirely for lubricating quality. 
The Vacuum Oil Company engi- 
neers are lubricating specialists 
who study all makes of automo- 
biles, trucks, tractors and farm 
lighting equipment before speci- 
fying the correct grade of oil to 
be used in each make and model. 


In the nearest town you can 
find one or more dealers who can 
show you how to put scientific 
efficiency and real economy into 
the lubrication of your automo- 
tive equipment. They have the 
complete Chart of Recommenda- 
tions which shows the correct oil 
for your car, truck, tractor, or 
farm lighting equipment. 


This Chart is a chart to Better 
Profits as well as Better Lubri- 
cation. It will pay you hand- 
somely to make it your guide. 


TRACTOR 
Lubrication 


The correct engine 
lubricant for the 
FORDSON TRAC- 


TOR is Gargoyle 
q Sagerie 


Mobiloil 

summer and Gar- 

goyle Mobiloil “A” 
The 


in winter. boa 
rect oil for all other 
tractors is specified 
in our Chart. Ask 
for it at your 
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Chart of 


Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
HE correct grades of Gargoy!e Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobilod “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
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PREVENT SNOW STICKING TO 
GLASS 


Would you please give me a recipe to 
keep rain and snow from sticking to the 
windshield?—C. F., Iowa. 

We have seen the following recom- 
mended: Two ounces glycerme, one 
ounce water, one dram salt, applied to 
the windshield with cheesecloth, a 
up and down. There are also adverti 
preparations and mechanical wipers. 


KEEPING CIONS OVER WINTER 


I wish to gather a lot of cions right 
away for use next spring. Will you inform 
me how I can best keep these so they will 
do well when grafted?—B. T. V., Kans. 

Bunch your cions and keep them in a 
cool place, not too dry. One of the best 
ways of keeping them in excellent condi- 
tion is to pack them in sand ina cool 
cellar. Keep the sand just moist enough 
that the cions will not shrivel, but not too 
moist. 


WINTER QUARTERS FOR DUCKS 


What sort of building do you think 
- for ducks in winter time?—R. A. F., 

nd. 

The house suitable for wintering ducks 
may be quite simple in construction. A 
good tight floor, well bedded with straw 
or leaves, good tight back and sides, a good 
roof and plenty of ventilation are the 
essentials. Simply because a duck is a 
waterfowl many people seem to think rain 
and snow make no difference in the winter 
time. They can stand much dry cold, but 
little wet cold weather. Your duck house 
need not be expensive, and inside furnish- 
ings are not necessary. A house eight feet 
square will care for a pen of ducks. 


SODATOL FOR BLASTING 


I bave been hearing about a new ex- 
losive for land clearing, called sodatol. 

What is it? Is it better than dynamite?— 
L. E. S., Ohio. 

Sodatol is a high explosive being dis- 
tributed by the United States department 
of agriculture to farmers thru the state 
extension departments. We are informed 
that it is composed of sodium nitrate and 
T. N. T. It is put up in cartridges of 
seven ounces weight, and this cartridge is 
said to have the same power as an eight- 
ounce cartridge of dynamite. The sodatol 
is used like dynamite and for the same 
puposes. As it is a surplus war material, 
it is well that it should be used where it is 
lower in cost, but continued use of this 
or any explosive, including dynamite, 
must depend on relative cost in the locality 
where it is used. 

POSSIBLY NEED MORE GREEN 

FOOD 


We have thirty leghorn pullets hatched 
May 21st. We fed them grain and grow- 
ing mash till four months old; since then 
have fed them egg mash made up of 16 
pounds cornmeal, 64% pounds meat scrap 
1 pound bran, 1 pound of middlings, and 
scratch feed of 1 part cracked corn, 1 part 
oats, 1 part wheat supplied with charcoal 
and oystershell. Their scratch feed is fed 
in a six-inch straw litter, one-third in the 
mornings and the other two-thirds at 
night at the rate of one quart to every 
twelve hens. They are supplied with warm 
water at all times and the mash feed is in 
a hopper that they have access to at all 
times. They all have combs that are of 
a pinkish color. The coop is 14x20, has 
four double sash windows and alto- 
gether twelve square feet of muslin win- 





Signed inquiries will be poqmoty answered 
by mail if atwo-cent stampisenciosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers Information Bureau, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











dows. We get an egg now and then.— 
E. T. B., Minn. 

Your ration seems to be all right and 
certainly you have plenty of «room for 
these chickens in your poultry house. If 
your hens are of the right sort of stock 
there is pps no reason “= they 
should not lay much better than they do 
at the present time. 

We wonder if a good share of your 
trouble is not due to lack of ventilation 
in your poultry house which may 
causing the hens to have co! is and, at 
any rate, a lower vitality. We would sug- 
gest that you consider the matter care- 
fully, and if you believe this is the case 
by all means correct it by means o 
more ventilation. 

Furthermore, in aldition to the ration 
you are feeding now, we would make one 
addition: Feed your hens a daily supply 
of sprouted oats or other green feed. You 
may find that this is just the necessary 
addition to make them make the most of 
your feed and care. 


ANIMAL’S CONDITION WHEN 
BUTCHERED 

When butchering hogs it is observed 
that a sow is showing oestrum, is it ad- 
visable to butcher said sow? Would it 
affect the keeping quality of the meat? 
Of all the years I have read farm papers 
I have never noticed it mentioned when 
the above condition occurs at butchering 
time.—W. O. R., Ore. 

A sow remains in heat only one to five 
days and should not be butchered until 
the spell subsides. In this connection it 
may be added that when a cow is in heat 
her milk should not be mixed with that of 
the other cows as it may affect it and the 
cream injuriously, especially for butter- 
making 


FENCING AGAINST SHEEP 


My neighbor has some sheep and I 
would like to know if I am sup to 
buy half the wire netting for the fence be- 
tween his and my farm.—B. P., Minn. 

The Minnesota fence law provides that 
‘“‘Whenever the lands of two persons ad- 
join, and the land of one of such persons 
is enclosed on all sides except the side 
forming a division line between such lands 
by a woven wire fence, .... , each of 
such persons shall erect a fence of like 
character and quality along such division 
line for a distance of one-half the total 
length thereof, and shall thereafter main- 
tain the same in equal shares.” Under 
this law you can be required to bear half 
the expense of building and maintaining a 
woven wire fence along the line, if the 
neighbor’s land is so fenced on the other 
three sides.—A. L. H. 8. 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


I have some canna seed which I picked 
off of my cannas last summer or fall and 
please advise me the proper time to plant 
or to put out in the spring. My soil is 
the very best black dirt and well fertilized. 
I have a regular flower yard in the summer 
time.—W. H. D., Okla. 

We have an idea that you will find your 
canna seed will germinate rather slowly 
and irregularly unless you cut them or 
file the seed coat a little to let in the 
moisture. However, they will grow very 
readily, if well matured, handled in this 





way. Sow in late winter or early spring 
over good bottom heat, and the plants 
may be shifted as needed. Blooming 
plants may be had the first year if treated 
as suggested. The seeds will give rise.to 
new varieties, or at least to variation, as 
they will not come true to name. 


MOTOR “POPS BACK’’ 


I have a car which has taken to popping 
back in the carburetor. No power on the 
hills. What is the reason for this and how 
can I fix it myself?—H. C. H., Mo. 

The trouble you are experiencing is 
usually due to too lean a mixture. There 
are times also when it is caused by a leak- 
ing intake valve, and we have had it 
happen with a stuck intake valve. We 
have also experienced the difficulty as a 
result of a short circuit, and improperly 
timed ignition might cause the trouble. 





AMOUNT OF SPRAY MATERIALS 


Kindly inform me how to estimate the 
amount of lead arsenate and limesulphur 
needed to spray apple trees.—H. H., Ind. 

The following is given by R. 8S. Her- 
rick, secretary of the Iowa Fruit Growers’ 
association, as a basis for estimating 
materials required for average sixteen 
to twenty-five year-old trees to be sprayed 
four times: 

Get exact number of trees to be sprayed. 
One-half as many pounds of dry lead 
arsenate will be required as there are 
trees to be sprayed. One-half as many 
gallons of liquid limesulphur will be re- 
| pe as there are trees to be sprayed. 

f dormant spray is applied it would take 
more. One and a half pounds of dry 
limesulphur is figured for each tree. 


TENANT’S RIGHT TO PASTURE 


I have a lease on a farm several months 
yet, share rent. Can I feed or pasture the 
clover ground? It was seeded last sprin 
and the landlord came in the fall an 
fenced it off without my consent. He 
furnished all the seed.—F. E. O., Ill. 

If it is customary among farmers in the 
section where you live to feed or pasture 
clover ground under similar circumstances, 
and if there was no agreement to the con- 
trary between you and your landlord, you 
are entitled to do so, and would be justified 
in opening the fence for that purpose. 
Except as agreed and except as the tenant 
eyge , ey has no right to inter- 

ere with the tenant’s ions.— 
A. L. H. 8. grey 


FEEDING MILK TO COWS 


We are milking Holstein cows and we 
have more milk than we can feed up to 
hogs and chickens. Do you think it will 
be all right to feed the skimmilk back to 
the cows? Should it be mixed with the 
feed or given to drink?—H. B., Wis. 

Skimmilk is worth very much more for 
feeding to pigs and calves than fo dai 
cows, but when a surplus is at hand it 1s 
all right to use it. At the Connecticut 
station, when separator skimmilk was 
offered to the old cows, only four would 
drink it, even tho water was withheld for 
forty-eight hours and grain was mixed 
with the milk. WVith the four cows, skim- 
milk was substituted for concentrates in 
the ration at the rate of eight pounds of 
milk for one of concentrates. This sub- 
stitution caused an increase in the yield 
of milk. You will likely have to mix it 
with grain to get the cows to consume it. 
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) “When Grandfather 
weeaitite “Was a Young Man 


ounce calf a 
Semcms besvy, al Fr Y years ago, when grandfather 


gum, crack-proof, 


rolled geay sole. was still a young man, “Gold Seal” 
Téand 18 in: lengths. rubber footwear was proving its worth 
under the hardest service tests. 

Because there has been no change in 
the pioneer ruggedness and sterling 
quality that made “Gold Seal” the 
preferred rubber footwear in grand- 
father’s day, it is still the choice of 
rubber-wise people today. 

Now, as then, we use only the very 
best grade of pure gum rubber, and 
employ only the finest workman- 
ship in making “Gold Seal” rubbers, 
boots, and overshoes. That is why 
the Goodyear “Gold Seal” means 
extra-quality in every way—longer 
wear, better fit, greater comfort. 


Ask for “Gold Seal” by name and insist upon 
~ wees being supplied with this extra-quality rubber 
] footwear. Our nearest office will direct you 
to the “Gold Seal” store in your town. 


S$ GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
Heavy, black, Hil — : : General Offices: 787-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
all gum, crack- | Ouse See, “- Branch Offices 
proof, gray = \s RO La Milwaukee, Wis., 380-2 E. Water St. St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave, 
soles. An all St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley St. Portland, Ore., 61-7 Fourth St. 
weaches, o> SSS Kansas City, Mo , 807 Baltimore Ave, San Francisco, Cal., §39 Mission St, 
service ru t. ~ 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION 

Features in the agricultural situation 
this past month have been the decline in 
wheat, corn and hog prices, and the rise 
in cotton prices. 

Wheat at Chicago is off six cents from 
a month ago. Canadian wheat is coming 
in over the thirty-cent tariff wall. This 
is due to the high milling qualities of 
Canadian wheat, which is demanded at a 
premium, and to the scarcity of high 
grade hard wheats in the United States. 
With the low supply of domestic wheat 
east of the Rocky mountains, a higher 
tariff would without doubt be effective in 
raising the price in this territory. 

The Wheat Council of the United 
States is recommending a reduction of 
wheat acreage from 62 million to about 
50 million acres as fast as alternative crops 
can be profitably introduced. The purpose 
is to take American wheat producers off 
the world market and raise the domestic 
price to profitable levels. The ultimate 
effectiveness of the proposal is dependent 
upon a prohibitive tariff and the holding 
down of production in face of the price 
incentive to increase it. 

The Cotton Situation 

Estimated cotton production was re- 
duced three-fourths of a million bales by 
the November government forecast. 
Prices have gene up another five cents, 
now standing’ at about thirty-five cents 
per pound. 

Prices of fat hogs at Chicago are now 
around $6.85, compared with $7 a month 
ago and $7.70 a year ago. Since September 
Ist combined receipts of hogs at eleven 
leading markets have been about thirty 
percent greater than in the same period 
last year. This has been caused partly by 
the unfavorable corn-hog ratio (7.9 bushels 
of corn now equal in value to 100 pounds 
of pork compared with the average of 11.2 
bushels). Another influence is the growing 
prevalence of cholera, which the depart- 
ment of agricultuce reports more serious 
than in any year since 1914, when the 
last extensive outbreak reached its height. 
Owing to low prices, the cost of immuniz- 
ing and relative freedom from disease 
for a number of years, the percentage of 
suscep’ ‘ble animals is extremely high. 

Corn has dropped over fifteen cents a 
bushel at Chicago during the last thirty 
days. It is now eighty-three cents, com- 
pared with $1.01 a month ago. Of the corn 
quoted at $1.01 at Chicago, farmers had 
little or none to sell. The supply of corn 
this year, counting the crop and carry-over, 
is slightly larger than last, but its quality 
is low and feeding value per bushel is below 
normal. 

Interest Rates 

In August, 1920, at the beginning of 
the depression of 1921, interest rates on 
four to six months’ commercial paper were 
8.25 percent. They had declined to 4.25 
percent by July, 1922. From this low 
point they reached 5.25 percent last spring 
and now stand around 5.12 percent. This 
fall, when the seasonal demand for money 
would ordinarily cause an increase in the 
rate, there has been a slight easing off. 
The belief is fairly general that it will 
continue to decline moderately the balance 
of this fall and winter, and that a plentiful 
money supply at low rates will provide 
a sound basis next spring for expanding 
business activity. 

Industrial production has declined since 
last spring. This has led to the fear that 
another business depression is starting. 
The National City Bank of New York 
points out that we have never had a serious 
business depression in this country which 
began in an easy money market. “It is 


inconceivable,” says the bank, “‘that the 
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conditions which create a real crisis can 
develop without the pressure which re- 
sults from an over-extended credit situa- 
tion.” 

Moreover, there is no accurrulation of 

sam which should caus: actories to 
urther reduce activity. ‘2c end for the 
products of factories due to full employ- 
ment at high wages continves unabated 
and farm purchasing power wili probably 
be almost one-half billion dollars more 
this crop year than last. 

Construction work has not caught up 
with the demand for buildings and m- 
ises to proceed at a high rate. Railroads 
are handling big trafic volume without 
congestion and are placing large orders 
for new equipment. The depressing im- 
fluence of the European situaticn as 
probably spent its force. The memory of 
the 1921 collapse, still fresh in the minds 
of business men, will tend to hold over- 
expansion in check and should be an im- 
sont factor in assuring a comparatively 
ong period of even activity.—Dept. of 
Research A. F. B. F. 


NATIONAL GRANGE MEETS 

The outstanding feature of the recent 
session of the National Grange and the 
most significant undertaking by that great 
organization in years was the decision to 
immediately initiate a project for a nation- 
wide federal marketing system to insure 
the orderly marketing of farm products. 





Photo by Harris & Ewing 
Louis J. Taber, former Master 4 the Ohio 
StateGrange. Recently elected Worthy 
Master of the National Grange. 


A committee of seven was appointed and 
given full authority to act for the organ- 
ization. This committee will immediately 
begin a searching study of the whole 
marketing situation and take steps to 
present in congress a bill embodying the 
principles of national cooperative market- 
ing along the line agreed upon by the 
grange. 

In the resolutions passed, the grange 
defined its position clearly on most of the 
important matters relating to the best 
interests of agriculture. 

Opposition was expressed to a sales tax 
in any form. Reduction of the present 
higher schedules of the income tax law 
was opposed and it was recommended 
that the present surplus of federal revenue 
be used to reduce other federal taxes. Sub- 
jecting the incomes from all government 
securities to the federal income tax law 
was favored and a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding any further issue of tax- 
— bonds. Repeal of the present tax 
on telegraph and telephone messages was 
favored. 

The creation of a dairy bureau in the 
United States department of agriculture 
and the disposal of the Muscle Shoals 
plant to the highest bidder, to be used for 
manufacture of fertilizer and nitrates for 
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munition purposes, were recommended. 

In the way of legislation, the grange is 
in favor of the Truth-in-Fabrics bill, laws 
for the truthful advertising and labeling 
of seeds, feeds, fertilizers, and insecticides, 
vcs extension of the postal savings bank 
system to smaller post offices, strict gov- 
ernment economy, state, local and federal, 
and strict enforcement of the federal pro- 
hibition laws. It opposes price fixing in 
peeee time, the revival of the free-seed 

umbug and daylight saving. 

A resolution on transportation favored 
necessary reductions in freight rates, the 
railroads to provide for the same by re- 
ducing their operating expenses. The idea 
was advanced that the price of the 

roducts carried, especially in time of ag- 

icultural depression, should be taken as 

one factor in the adjustment of freight 
rates on agricultural products. Opposition 
to a “ship subsidy in any form whatso- 
ever” was exp ‘ 


MAKING THE HOUSE WARM 

We bought this place four years " 
and while we did not pay boom prices for 
it, we have had to economize to make ends 
meet. Hence we have made no improve- 
ments on the house except a pipeless fur- 
nace last fall (1922). The house doesn’t 
heat. The local dealer says it is because 
the house is too loose and open about 
windows and walls. He is probably right, 
so now we want to know what would he 
the cheapest way to make this house 
warmer without actually tearing off the 
siding, and putting paper underneath it. 
The house had no building paper or 
sheathing when built. Would storm 
windows help? Only part of the house has 
a cellar under it. This part is all right but 
under the rest of the house the floors are 
very cold.—Mrs. W. G. C., Wis. 

far as your windows and doors are 
concerned, storm windows and storm 
doors would prove of decided advantage. 
Many times as much heat is lost thru glass 
as thru a well constructed wall. But 
where frames, windows and doors are 
loosely installed, storm windows and doors 
are not enough. Weather stripping should 
be put around windows and doors. 
wood and felt stripping is quite low in 
price, highly efficient, and is very-easily put 
in place. It is fine, especially for an old 
house. Metal weather stripping is much 
more durable, and while higher priced, it 
also is going into many homes, because of 
the comfort and economy it insures. 

For the same reason the storm window 
saves heat, pulling down a shade will con- 
serve the heat. 

It may not be practical for you to put 
in double floors, but a good heavy thick- 
ness of building paper or heavy insulating 
paper between the old floor and a new 
thin top floor will help materially toward 
making your home comfortable. Probably 
the more practical ae for you to do, 
however, is to mix up a batch of concrete 
plaster and thoroly go over the interior 
of the foundation walls under this part 
of the house, closing all openings. A 
good mortar may be made of one part 
cement to three of sand, with enough 
slaked lime to make it work and trowel 
easily. There must be no space between 
sills and foundation if warm floors are 


e ted. 

Bvidently the house you got with the 
farm is much less cold-proof than most 
houses built to stand northern winters. 
Frequently such houses may be made far 
more comfortable by stuccoing. This is 
expensive, but it gets away from a large 
part of the painting expense, so in the long 
run, considering the saving in fuel, it 
usually pays with a house such as yours. 
You can use the present siding as a foun- 
dation, applying either metal lath, patent 
lath, or w lath over furring strips to the 
house, with heavy paper underneath. Then 
a stucco may be applied. The stucco 
should come up tight to the door and 
window frames. 
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*‘Don’t worry about the mud, John— 
it can’t hurt this Congoleum Rug 


A cheerful, spotless kitchen—the pride 
of every woman’s heart! And a colorful 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug makes it such 
a pleasant, “homey” place. Then too, 
Congoleum is so easy to clean. Mud and 
dirt tracked in can be wiped off the smooth, 
waterproof surface in a jiffy. Grease and 
spilled things leave never a trace. 


Made on a staunch felt base, entirely 
without seams, Congoleum Rugs give 
dependable service year in and year out. 
They always lie perfectly flat on the floor 
without fastening of any kind. 


Patterns for Every Room 


These easy-to-clean rugs come in such 
a wide range of attractive designs that 
they may be used in living room, dining 
room, bedroom and kitchen. And with 
all their beauty, and labor-saving fea- 
tures, they are very inexpensive. 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 





pr? 


Look for this Gold Seal 


And best of all, every one of these de- 
sirable qualities is backed by the Gold 
Seal iron-clad guarantee. The Gold Seal 
is a label you can trust implicitly. It 
means exactly what it says: ‘“Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 


Note the Very Low Prices 


9 feet x 9 feet $13.50 
9 feet x 101% feet 15.75 


6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 
714 feet x 9 feet 11.25 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 


The patterns illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The 
smaller rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 


feet x 414 feet $1.95 


114 feet x 3 feet $ .60 ' ' 
3f feetx 6 feet 2.50 


3 
3. feet x eet 1.40 3 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and West of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CONGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
.ansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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Sumunit, Ore, 
san u e-lan 
Chicago, Lil. 
Gentlemen: We received 
the harness and are much 
pleased with it. I was 
waiting on it to break a e = O=- e 
big colt. It sure held him 
down. I was afraid to 
break him in on old har 
ness for fear he would 
SSURAe mums Kiarness on 





working fine now. I can 
recommend your harness 
for strength and workman- 
ship and good leather 
Yonrs very traly 


aaa DOWN Your Horses! 
If you need harness now, or if you are going to need it, write for the Olde Tan Metal-to- 
Metal harness book before you buy. Olde Tan Harness is so superior to any other harness 
ever made and still so simple, practical and sensible that we have made it as easy as 
possible for every team-owner to get a set. We want you to see it on your own horses and 
we will send a set to you for only $7.50 down. Put it on your horses, see how it fits and 
looks. See how Metal-to-Metal construction really keeps all the wear off the leather. No 
see-sawing of leather against metal. Only metal touches metal. Learn about this greatest 


advance in harness-making in 50 years. 














Ses Swe egeaagem mm mun... 


to-metal construction. All wear fe 
al against meta Leather held tight 


th t play or friction te ape 
rivited metal extension Ip breeching. 





Just what the name means. The finest, heaviest, old-fashioned tanned leather. One 
customer says: “The finest leather I have seen in 30 years.” The leather is the thing in a 
harness. But, we were not satisfied merely by putting this fine, heavy, old fashioned 
tanned leather into this harness—we protected that leather with metal ! 

Never this wearing and cutting of straps 


ool 
—_<. Mail the Coupon 
ota,“ For FREE Book 


19th Street Marshall Bivd., Chicago 

_— a our Olde Tan Harness book Mail this coupon today—don't delay Whether you need a harness now or later, read 
NN ee ee eT kaos ned anner Gee the story of Olde Tan with its Metal-to-Metal construction—how by use of metal at 
and all ab a your vr T > anc easy Seay contacting points we have increased the life of the harness by years and yet have 
payment offer on Olde Tan Harness. not added to ite weight — how the same man who tans the leather makes the 
harness and why the tanner-manufacturer harness isthe harness for any man to 
buy. It costs nothing to get the whole story of this splendid harness. The coupon 

is free — mail it today. 


BABSON BROS. gee | dr at Chicago, lil. 
Distributors of Melotte Cream Separators and Edison Phonographe, 











CARE OF WORK HARNESS 


Buy a Good One, Then Treat It Right 


T the 1923 Oklahoma state fair, 
visitors had an opportunity to 
study the. good senbe of proper 
eare of farm harness, also the importance 
of buying only such as is made from a good 
grade of leather. There was an exhibition 
of several parts of a set of work harness 


whieh had been in continuous use on the 


same farm for twenty-five years. This 
harness did not look so niuch the worse 
for. wear and from all appearances, if 
given the same care in the future, it looked 
good for another long period of time. 


When it is in need of repairs, the work 
is done immediately. Here the old adage, 
‘A stitch in time saves nine,”’ is followed 
precisely. 

The average life of a harness appears 
to be no more than ten years. The United 
States department of agriculture has re- 
ceived many reports, particularly from 
the south, showmg that harness in that 
section of the country is likely to last only 
from two to five years. If a harness, 
particularly a well-made harness con- 
structed from good leather, wears out 











Accumulations of dust and sweat soon rot out a harness unless removed 


The secret of the long service was first, 
the harness was made of high-grade leather, 
and second, it had béen given the best of 
care, which meant that it had never been 
left out in rains, snow or other unfavorable 
weather. When removed from the team 
it was always placed in a dry shed and 
in addition was frequently well cleaned 
with soap and warm water, after which a 
liberal dressing of pure, neatsfoot oil, 
applied warm, was rubbed well into every 
part. 

Alongside this set of harness was ex- 
hibited another set, or part of a set, which 
had been used less than one year but which 
was practically gone to pieces. The buckles 
were gone, pieces were tied together with 
baling wire and the surface of the leather 
was cracked badly, much worse than the 
one which had been eek | for the long 
period of years. This harness had never 
been oiled nor had it been kept dry when 
not im use. It had been left on the ground 
in all kinds of weather and sometimes 
frozen stiff which caused the cracking 
of the leather and finally the- breaking 
of the smaller straps. 

Added to this was, no doubt, the mis- 
take of buying a low grade of leather in 
the beginning, such as comes from a hide 
which is either ruined by the branding 
iron, or from a tick-infested animal, or 
perhaps a really good hide which was 
improperly cured and the fiber of the 
leather made practically worthless so 
far as good service is concerned. 

In Chicago the Dixon Transfer Com- 
pany, one of the biggest hauling insti- 
tutions in the United States, has plenty 
of harness hanging in its barns which has 
been in use for thirty years. This is a 
long time to keep a harness in good con- 
dition. When this harness was bought, 
it must have been very good harness. To 
last that length.of time a harness must 
be made of the very best leather and be 
ho together by a manufacturer who knows 
is business. 

Furthermore, the Dixon Transfer Com- 
pany. takes care of its harness. It is hung 
up m a way which helps it to keep its 
shape and is inspected and oiled regularly. 





before twenty years of service, the owner 
should make up his mind that he is the 
one who should shoulder all of the blame. 

Every harness should be oiled and 
cleaned at least once every year. And, “‘at 
least once” means just whatitsays. Ifa 
harness owner can possibly find the time, 


been added, the harness should be kept 
in a warm place for twenty-four horrs 
before being used. After this wipe off all 
of the excess grease and your harness is 
once more ready for a long grind of work. 
When the job is done, the harness should 
not feel greasy nor should it have a greasy 
appearance. 

Too many men either throw the harness 

on the floor when it is taken from the 
horses or else hang it on a peg in an awk- 
ward position. The best way to take care 
of harness is to have near the stalls some 
“jacks” made by nailing four legs on a 
ole so that the harness, when taken 
rom the horses, may be thrown over the 
“jacks” in a way which is kindred to its 
position when on the horses. Harness 
responds to ~uch treatment in much the 
same way that clothes do. If clothes 
are not hung up as they should be, and 
if they are not brushed and cared for 
regularly, they soon lose their shape and 
a good deal of their usefulness. 

One of the most mooted questions is 
that referring to the problem of being able 
to tell leather from poor leather. 
The quality of the leather in your harness 
must rest upon the conscience of the 
tanner and the manufacturer. 

“But how can I tell when I am getting 
a good leather?” you say. This is a hard 
job. One rule to follow is that good leather 
should be close-grained. Moreover, it 
should be firm and not soft and spongy. 
It should have good weight, as a light 
leather, no matter how coup email or 
firm, cannot possibly have the necessary 
strength when you work it. 

It is convenieat and often economical 
to own a repair kit to mend harness. 
Simple repairs are easily made and save 
time, while a repairing outfit is not ex- 
pensive. Such a kit should include a wood 
clamp for holding the leather when stitch. 
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The outlay for harness represents a considerable item on the average farm 


he should clean and oil his harness twice 
a year instead of once for leather is a 
substance which must have care in order 
to last. Warm water with castile or white 
toilet soap and a sponge are all the equip- 
ment that is necessary. If you haven't 
a sponge, use a brush. If you find any 
hardened accumulations on the harness 
such as grease, they should be scraped off 
with a dull piece of metal. 

After the harness has been thoroly 
washed, rinse it in clear, warm water and 
then put it in a warm place but away from 
stoves and out of the sun until it is partly 
dry. Do not allow the harness to become 
thoroly dry. It should be still damp when 
the oil is applied. After a thoro oiling 
with neatsfoot or castor oil or a mixture 
of both to which a little lampblack has 


ing; a round knife, gauge knife, square 
point trimming knife, four tube punch, 
needles, thread, wax, awls, collar awl, 
rivet set, rivets and a pair of pliers. 


THE HYDRAULIC RAM 

If I did not have a spring on my farm, 
but had a tile drain running thru it, and 
had a fall of three feet or more on, say, a 
hundred feet, and even if the water in 
that tile drain did not run but seven or 
eight months out. of a year, I am sure I 
would try out an hydraulic ram. I would 
put in a reserve tank on the side of the 
tile drain, then run my drive pipe along- 
side, and put in the ram. Then the over- 
flow could be run into a small tile down 
along the main drain so as to have an 
outlet.—A. A. C., Iowa. 
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N New Year’s day I rose to say: “One 
thing I vow to do, a thing I've had 
in mind, b’dad, since nineteen hundred 
two: In this resolve I do involve a pledge b 
for dairy cows, fed honest feed to meet n 
their need from silo, bin, and mows! Too 


long I’ve fussed to earn my crust with no ir 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION recommend this aerial as it is simple, 


efficient and cheap. 


(as strong as possible, about 1% feet 
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as anything can be. I want to assure all 
whether so modest as these or not, that 
The Cage Type their money goes, every cent of it, to help 

This type is one of the most efficient Some crippled child. I have yet to receive 
ut it is a little harder to construct. The One letter of criticism from any neighbor 
,aterials needed are three wooden hoops S@ying that one of those that have been 
sent was unworthy of this public aid. |] 

1 diameter and 114 inches thick), 450 ™ake every effort to be sure that it is 
a worthy case, either for full support or of 


good cows to aid, for those I’ve kept are feet of aerial wire and eight insulators. ; : 
part help; as we sometimes give to com- 


not adept, are neither ‘pure’ nor ‘grade!’ 
The time is here this very year for me to 
build my herd, and draw, by heck, my 
weekly check; I. give myself my word! 


Drill four holes in each hook, placing 
them ‘an even distance apart. The aerial Plete a case where parents run out of 
wire is cut into four sections of 100 feet 


each. The 50-foot section is for the lead-in . : , 
Friends, I believe fully in Santa Claus. 


money before the child has been com- 
pletely cured. 


Old Betsy there is kind and fair, she does to the set. Next an insulator is attached - 
the best she can, and Bluebell tries thru to each end of these four sections. A The bigness of heart of those who have 
sent money for the treatment of these 


cold and flies to fill a gallon pan, but after s 
s 




















hort piece of wire is connected to the other 4 
ide of the insulator. The other end of this helpless children proves that everybody 
is a Santa Claus at heart, a personification 


j short wire should be connected to the 
aa hoop. A hoop need not be placed in the of that brotherly love that makes the 
cehhet| center of the aerial unless the aerial sags W0rld kin. I know that many had a more 
pepe se towards the middle. After this aerial is enjoyable Christmas because he ew 
al completed it will resemble a long cylinder. SOM€ amount, large or small, to the 
: P 6°) Crippled Children Fund in December. 


Th nd . : 
Th . o Grow , I have no desire to beg for this fund. 
e ground is as important as the aerial. 7p), opportunity has been constantly be- 


The simplest of all grounds is merely a . 

a wire soldered to water pipe. For instance fore you and you have responded well. 

We ; . ; » Any who wish to contribute to this fund 
if there are no pipes in the amateur’s home, 2444 money or checks to Successful 

he should construct a ground by con- Farming, but in the lower left-hand cor- 


all, spring, summer, fall, tho honest they al ° : Ree. 
necting a wire to the pump in his yard. If)... of the envelope write, “C. C. Fund,” 


may be, they fail, I know, to ever show a 
profit left for me! They eat and graze for 
thirty days each month, I’m sure of that, 
but while they eat take on no meat and 
made no butterfat; a purebred cow, I’m 
saying ‘now, from ancient family tree, can 
eat and drink no more, I think, and ask 
no more from me. Yet knowing well these 
things I tell, for years have I delayed; I’ve 
lacked the crust to shake the dust and 
call a spade a spade! I’ve dozed in bed 
when skies were®red, I’ve dozed when 
skies were gray, but now I’m thru, I’m 
telling you, I turn my Yeaf today!”’— 
J. Edw. Tufft. ; 





, 
AN AERIAL FOR. THE RADIO 

There are many types of aerials for the 
amateur to choose from. The results ob- 
tained by using different types are varied 
and by experimenting with one or two 
the amateur can see which gives best 
results. 

The four-strand type of aerial is most 
popular. It is the simplest to construct, 
with the exeeption of the single strand. 
The material needed is two spreaders 
four feet long, two inches wide, eight porce- 
lain insulators and 450 feet of aerial wire. 
The diagram explains how the aerial is 
assembled. Each strand should be 100 






INSULATORS 
(8) 






FOUR STRAND 
TYPE. 





This is the popular type in use 


feet long and insulated from the wooden 
spreader at each end. An allowance of 
fifty feet should be allowed when ordering 
the aerial wire, for the reason that the 
amateur does not often know the exact 
length of his lead-in when he first prepares 
to construct his aerial. The lead-in should 
not be too long, as this cuts off the strength 
of the signals. The spreaders can be easily 
made at home in a few minutes. They 
can be made any dimensions but not 
smaller than stated. 
The Single-Strand Type 

This type is the simplest of all to con- 
struct. It consists merely of a single 
suspended wire, insulated at both ends. 
The material needed is 150 feet of aerial 
wire and two insulators. For the amateur 
who is installing his first set I would 








so we may know it is meant for that pur- 
pose.—Alson Secor. 


Names of Contributors hitherto unpublished: 
« Mrs. Ralph MePherren, Iowa, R125. Mrs. 
Minnie Loveless, N. Y., $2; D. M., Ohio, $3; Faye 
A. Prather, Colo., $1; Mrs. Martha A. Fashauner, 
Ky S&S: oe — 8., oe =." lo Dee 
> . allard, N. Y., $5; Minnie Groo Okla., $1; 

The cage type is a little hard to construct Nirs FO: Ander Mt. i Okie, 81: 
B : eee ridley, Minn., $1; Mrs. . ‘ .» $53 
the ground is moist, he can drive & pipe Ursula Oscar, ‘Ala. $1.80: Mothers’ poe ea Mal 
in the ground for about six feet. This will Club, Okla., $5; Gladys Gess, Wis:, $2; A. H. 
act 08 & ground. Still another method, Holmlund and Wife, Mo., $4; Grandma, Mo., $5; 
¢ th Re te ee 6 ennai nd or A Mother, Conn., $2; J. H..Holms, Ind., $1; Mrs. 
if there ppans © be a small pond | L. J. Lamb, Kansas, $2; Mr. and Mrs. W, D. 
lake near the house, is to yn — or ge Ste tg 8., S. Dak., 
to an iron pipe and drive the pipe down $1i,J- Wiebe, Kans, $1; E. L. Cline, Fla., $1; 
t . 'W. Baker, Kansas, $5; Mrs. Edith 8. ; 
into the water. This makes one of the very Gaji¢’ $5. CH. Oreutt, ‘Towa, $1; Peends Wwe 
$2; Mrs. Alice Ball, 8: Dak., $1; Wisconsin Sub- 


best grounds.—T. W. A. 
NENTS scriber, $1; Mrs. Mary Bausch, Ia.. $5; Miss Carrie 

Mo. ; S._M. J D5 « 
OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN idee’ Kastooed Kane Sh © Oke. 


Cynthe Hunter, Texas, $10; Com ity Club of 

Beulah of Arkansas has =r - a Walnut Grove, Kans., $10; Me wy White, 
period over the holidays. You under- wis, $5; Mrs.'L. C. Syler, Mo., $5; 8. H. Short, 
stand that a child is given daily treatments Okla... $5; Mrs. Geo. b: ughes, N. Gonvis Ladies ‘ 
. Aid Soc., Mich., ; Mrs. Alice , 8. -» Sl; 
by necessary apparatus and personal jf ¢ Engel, Ill., ‘ten cents; J. M. McKaight, 


manipulation, and if needful, by electric Ore., $1; Mrs. Lina Nagei, Mo., $2; Albert Soland, 
heating applications to loosen up thé joints IIL, $1; W. J. Farrell, Ohio, 25¢; D. M., Strongs- 
ville, O., $5; C. H. Oreutt, Ia., $1; Mrs. Mitchell 


of the distorted bones, and braces are ¥ ] 
: Graham, Ia., $15; IL . Kans., $1; L. G. 
used to give added pressure toward normal a oy tee ; Alice Ball, S- Take, si Core ietine 
position, also to Hold what has thus been Hoffmeister, N Y., $5; R. D. Haynie, Ind., $1; 
gained. After a few months of this the 4. ©., Ind., $10; Mrs. W. R. Sparks, Colo., $1. 
child had better go home and get a rest Be ane 
: NOT A CHICKEN HOUSE 


from treatments, while the braces hold ; 
How the chickens do love to eongregate 


the body in correct position as nearly as _ 
possible. Then the child must return for in the implement shed in stormy weather. 
further treatments. Some becomé so attached to the place 


Beulah will return at a later date for they take up a permanent ae pone 


further correction of her spinal curvature seeming to especially enjoy the varied an 
unusual types of perches which the differ- 


and treatments for infantile paralysis. 
Ellis of Indiana has also been sent home ent kinds of machines afford. And how 
for a rest period, having been back for . they cackle and sing in there, especially if 


the second period of treatments. the sun shines in and the dirt floor is loose 

We will next send ,some other patient enough to start a nice dusting wallow back 
for treatments. At this time I do not under the binder or some similar spot. 
know just who will go. Some are not ready It may sound fine to hear them cack- 
when we are ready. But I assure you we ling, but how about the pleasure of drivin 
will put as many on treatment as we have a wagon, binder, etc., smeared — 
money to support. streaked with droppings? Not much in it 

It is very gratifying indeed to get letters to elevate one’s pride. It is also hard on 
of appreciation from those who have had _ the paint and finish of the tools. And that 
the advantage of treatments. Allie May dust which they raise with their dusting 
says she can never express her gratitude and scratching—well, the bearings of your 
for all you good people have done for her. machines can get along without it and will 
After a few more visits to the hospital last considerably longer besides. Better 
she hopes to have the full use of her shut them out today.—E. D. H., Iowa. 
crippled leg. Martha of South Dakota —— 
writes that she is enjoying her work in high 
school this winter. 

Some very modest but generous friends 





This is the program going into effect 
among extension workers in Célorado in 
January, 1924: ‘“Make farm returns com- 
of crippled children have sent quite large mensurate with ability, risk and invest- 
sums to the Crippled Children’s Fund ‘ment involved. Adapt production to mar- 
without any desire apparently to get in ket requirements. Market crops thru 
the limelight of publicity. It really your own livestock. Grow cash crops that 
touches my heart most warmly to get a the market wants. Standardize on variety 
ten-dollar bill with no name or address, and quality of cash crops and market them 
or a check with no word vf comment. in an orderly fashion, first supplying home 
This is about as near living up to the demands. Adapt crop rotation and the 
biblical injunction, “Let not thy right farming business to meet the economic 
hand know what thy left hand doetb,” conditions implied in the above program.” 


- 
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Your Feet Perform 
a Public Service 


How long would the country eat 
if the farmer’s feet gave out? 


You men who, year in and year 
out, tramp’ about the nation’s 
farms, make up the army on which 
the land depends. 


To keep your feet in good con- 
aition, protected against weather 
and rough walking; comfortable 
and healthy, this is a Firestone job. 
Firestone performs it for hundreds 
of thousands of wise farmers who 
know they can depend on Firestone 
quality and the Firestone name. 
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Weather-proof and water-tight, 
Firestone Rubber Footwear affords 
ample protection. The quality 
and feel of the rubber, the smooth 
finish inside and out, the special 
reinforcements at the points where 
most needed, are instant proofs 
(on sight) of the longer service 
and greater satisfaction of this 
footwear. 


The Orange Label Is Your Protection 


Firestone-Apsley 


Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Footwear, Canoas 
Footwear, Rubber Clothing and 
Rubber Heels 


Hudson, Mass. 











“RANCHER” 


Men’s self-acting Sandal. 
Adwear Heel. Bright finish 
—nett lined. A sturdy rub- 
ber, easy to slip on or off, 
that gives real protection. 





Women’s Storm. Adwear 
Heel. Bright finish—nett 
lined. A well-fitting rubber 
with extra wear built in. 





Boys’ self-acting Sandal. S 
Boys’ Adwear Heel. Bright 
finish —nett lined. Built 
to stand abuse and keep 
young feet dry and warm 
fo snow and slush. 


irestone 
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A farm with a name reflects its owner’s interest 


PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 
RIDE in one’s possessions, however 
commonplace, can change dull drudg- 

ery into highly enjoyable work. In other 
words, if a man is proud of his homé; his 
livestock and his farm, he is certain to 
display a high morale, that quality so 
necessary for successful effort. 

T. H. Vinall, a livestock farmer of 
Jasper county, Iowa, is proud of his farm 
and the business of farming. For proof 
note the farm name on a sign attached 
to the interlocking branches of the elms 
on both sides of his driveway. Further- 
more, he is an enthusiastic member of the 
farm bureau. His home is modern in every 
way and bis barnyard is full of purebred 
herefords. The passer-by knows without 
being told that the proprietor of Elm- 
Arch Stock Farm has faith in his business 
and pride in his possessions. 

As a contrast an excellent barn in an- 
other state is shown. Here the farm name 
has been pushed up into the gable by a 
huge sign setting forth the merits of some 
brand of men’s clothing. For this space 
it is understood the farmer was paid $15 
for the lifetime of the barn. If the barn 
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is to be used for a signboard anyway, why 
not let it tell the public about the products 
the farmer has of his own to sell? 


TIPS ON GROWING BLUEGRASS 

Uninformed people have claimed that 
bluegrass is a low yielder and therefore 
not very profitable. Possibly they base 
their conclusions upon the low growth of 
the plant, but here are the experiment 
station measurements: Kentucky, 10,360 
pounds of green matter containing 60 per 


cent water; Ohio, 2,187 pounds of hay; 
Michigan, 280 pounds of hay; Ontario, 
3,160 pouind: of hay. While the hay is 


good, bluegrass is not really a hay grass. 
These figures show, however, that the 
vield is really around two tons of dry feed 
per acre, which, when green, is very 
superior feed 

Bluegrass is a lover of limestone and 
glacial soils. It is neither a poor nor a wet 
land grass, but must have a relatively 
humid climate. A hot, dry summer causes 
it to turn brown and stop growing, but 
it comes out again as soon as the fall 


rains come or. The dried-up grass in sum- 


mer and winter does not lose much of 
its food value 


and stock like it. The 


United States is never too cold for it, but 
it languishes in dry Kansas and the hot 
South. 

The seed is sown in the fall, usually with 
timothy, to which clover is added in the 
spring. The clover and timothy give hay 
for two years, which the bluegrass helps 
somewhat as a bottom crop; then the 
bluegrass occupies the land. Ninety per- 
cent of the bluegrass in the United States, 
however, developed naturally, without 
seeding. About twenty to twen:y-five 
»0unds of seed should be sown to the acre. 
“he pasture improves with age, provided 
the weeds are kept out. In England there 
are bluegrass pastures in good condition 
that are at least two hundred years of 
age.—B. E., Mo. 


THE MONOPOLY BUG-A-BOO 
Continued from page 13 


year. The important observation was 
also made by Chief Justice Clarke that a 
cooperative association will continue to 
exist only if it provides for a normal, 
orderly marketing of the special product 
which it was organized to market, and 
places on the markets of the world an- 
nually the production for that year 

A superior court in the state of Wash- 
ington hit upon the same idea when it 
held that a milk marketing company or- 
ganized on the cooperative basis could 
not maintain a monopoly because of the 
ase with which the production of milk 
can be entered into. The court implied 
that as soon as the association paid more 
than a reasonable price for the milk, the 
producer, being stimulated by the high 
price, would buy more cows or feed better 
those which he already has, and so in- 
crease the supply of milk which would of 
necessity force down the price. 

What some authorities considered a 
near approach to a monopoly in a coopera- 
tive association was the California Raisin 
Growers’ company which went thru a 
long government investigation starting in 
1919. The organization was censored by 
the Federal Trade commission in 1920 
for having prices too high and for other 
practices which it thought questionable. 
Strange as it may seem, the California 
Raisin Growers’ company, even tho ac- 
cused of being a sore ew J at one time, 
is one of the best illustrations we have 
showing why a cooperative cannot ac- 
tually create and maintain a monopoly in 
any way harmful to the public. Out of the 
high prices existing in the raisin industry 
a = years back, abnormal profits were 

alized by the growers. This resulted 
in increased ac reage of vineyards and a 
vast surplus of raisins. 

How to market this increased supply 
has been a big problem for the association 
to face, especially with a break in the 
demand for raisins. It is reported that 
even with a greatly reduced price, last 
year’s market failed to absorb the supply 
and almost one-third of the crop had to 
be held over, The price has been cut 
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further on this holdover in order to try to 
move it before the new crop is harvested. 
This means that some of the raisin growers 
will not get much more than cost of pro- 
duction on their crop. This existing low 
price has come about even tho about 
ninety percent of the raisin growers are 
under contract to market thru the asso- 
ciation. Surely no one would care to say 
that this organization is a monopoly in the 
sense that it is not in harmony with pub- 
lic welfare. 

One cannot help drawing this conclusion 
after studying the operation of several 
of the older cooperatives: So long as each 
individual farmer in a cooperative asso- 
ciation is free to increase his acreage when 
a high return is allowed him for his prod- 
uct, by his association, a monopoly harm- 
ful to the general public can never be 
maintained. In this lies the essential 
difference between cooperative and private 
business. A private business can control 
its supply regardless of the price charged 
and the profits made, but a cooperative 
marketing association must take the entire 
supply of the season regardless of the 
oe upon the price in the mar- 

et 

This brings up the point that a coopera- 
tive saves money for the producer, not 
because it is a monopoly and can exact 
from the public more than a normal sup- 
ply and demand price, but because it 
owers the marketing cost per unit and 
more evenly adjusts supply to demand 
thruout the year. The cooperative does 
not eliminate competition among indi- 
vidual farmers as is so commonly stated. 
It is true they do not compete in the sale 
of their products but they do compete 
more than before in the quantity and 
quality of their individual production. 

The California courts have held re- 
peatedly that cooperative associations 
stimulate rather than restrain trade, and 
while stimulating trade they have re- 
strained speculation. From the trend of 
legal thought, it seems that it is only a 
question of time until the cornbelt and 
eastern states will embody in their court 
decisions the same expressions. One of 
the most satisfying developments of re- 
cent years is the growing enlightenment 
of the courts upon this whole. matter of 
farmers’ cooperative effort and its rela- 
tion to agricultural and public ,welfare. 

Most Trouble With Farmers 

Astonishing as it may seem, the person 
who is questioning the legal status of co- 
operative associations most teday is not 
the private business man but the farmer 
himself who breaks his marketing con- 
tract and seeks justification in trying to 
prove that his own organization is a monop- 
oly and therefore illegal, or else attempts 
to show that the special legislation giving 
the farmers the right to market coopera- 
tively is unconstitutional as class legisla- 
tion. With very few exceptions, all recent 
court actions have originated in such dis- 
loyal acts of farmers themselves. It is 
perhaps not exaggerating to say that there 
are more cases in the courts at the present 
time dealing with farmers who have 
broken their marketing contracts than 
any other matter connected with agri- 
culture. This court action, however, is 
not without its advantages for it is de- 
cidedly strengthening the legal foundation 
upon which cooperative marketing must 
eventually stand or fall. 

IMPROVING CONCRETE 

Concrete mixed two minutes is twenty 
to thirty-five percent stronger than con- 
crete mixed only fifteen seconds. The 
two-minute mix adds from 500 to 700 
pounds strength per square inch to all 
ages of concrete. Resistance to wear is 
also improved. 

It is the time of mixing, not the speed 
of the mixer that determines the strength 
of the concrete. It does not pay to sacri- 
fice quality to speed of work. Mix at 
least two minutes. 
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Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte contains the famous single-bearing, self- balancing 
bowl. This patent Bowl hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins 
likeatop. It skims as perfectly after 15 years use as when new. Positively 
cannot ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross cur- 
rents which waste cream by remixing with milk. Send coupoa below today. 
Get the Free Book that tells about this great Melotte. 

















We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream 
Separator direct to your farm on a 30 day's abso- 
lutely Free Trial. Use it just as ifit were your own 
machine, Put it to every possible test. Compare it 
with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 
clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the 
tinware of other separators. Turns so easily that 
bow! spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking un- 
less brake is applied. No other separator has or 
needs a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and 

ou know it is the separator you want to buy, pay 

50 down and balance in small monthly pay ments. 














Model 
No. 7 


325 litres 
(740 Ibs.) 
of milk per 





Free Book. 
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PineTree Milker 


AT LAST! Here 
is a milker with 
@even years’ suc- 
cessful record 
back of it. A 
milker that fs as 
supreme among 
milkers as 
the Melotte is 
among separa- 
tors. Every own- 
er of 8 or more 
cows can now 
afford to buy. Send today for our 
special Pine Tree emall-herd offer. 











bad Your choice of any of these three 
models). NO MONEY DOWN— 
FREE TRIAL — SMALL 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS— 


DUTY FREE. This wonderful Belgium Melotte Separator has been picked by a jury of 
thousands of farmers —picked by dairy experts throughout the world to be the “king” 
of all separators ever manufactured. It has broken all records for Efficiency of Skimming, 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation and Durability, Send coupon below for Big 











* Mail coupon 
rite for catalog 
giving full 


description 
of this wonderful cream separator. 
Don’t buy any separator until you 
have found out all you can about the 
Melotte and details of our 15-year 
guarantee. Don’t wait— be sure to 
mail coupon TODAY! 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, @. 5. tanec: 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard, Dept. 25-11 Chicago, Illinois 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 




















The Melotte Separator, fr RB. Babson, U. S. Mar. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-11 Chicago, Il, 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Without cost to me or obligation in any way, 
gend me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story 


this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its in- 
ventor and hundreds of letters from American farmers, 


Name 





Post Of fice— 





County State — 





How many cows do you milk ? 
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Picture taken in Martin’s alfalfa just before the first cutting 


BLAZING THE TRAIL 


Fiery years ago the road that leads up 
the hill and northwest past what is 
now the Charles Martin farm in north- 
eastern Iowa and the farm qperated by 
Beaton Bros. was just a cow path, so to 
speak. It was a trail blazed windingly 
along the ridge among the timber. 

Today that trail known as the “ridge 
road”’ is just as winding as it was then but 
the trees are gone and Jack Martin and 
the Beaton boys are starting to blaze a 
new kind of trail. Where the trees once 
stood, now grows alfalfa. 

Beaton Bros. were tempted to try al- 
falfa when Grimm seed cost $40 per bushel. 
If you should ask one of the boys today 
if he would de the same thing again he 
would say yes. They are getting results 
both as to yield and feeding value. The 
alfalfa on the Beaton farm yielded a little 
more than four tons per acre this past 
sea on. This was the beginning of the 
blazing of the trail. 

The house in which lives Jack Martin 
stands just over the fence from the 
Beaton alfalfa field. Jack has relatives in 
Nebraska where alfalfa grows and grows 
and then some. Between the Beaton 
Bros. field and a trip to Nebraska to visit 
relatives, Jack made up his mind to do 
a little trail blazing himself. His father 
objected, but Jack, still carrying youthful 
ideas of getting around objections, slipped 
some alfalfa seed in with the clover. 

“Tt has been amusing to me during the 
past few years to have some farmer stop 
along the road at haying time. With the 
mower cutting two tons per acre, with 
the hay in the shock, with the third cut- 
ting going in at two tons per acre,—it 
makes no difference, they’ll sit in the 
wagon by the side of the field and argue 
that this ‘ain’t no alfalfy country’,” says 
Jack to me one day while up at the farm 
checking up the yield. 

In 1922 he seeded his second field on 
the opposite side of the road from the first 
one. The picture shows the result. Last 
spring he seeded the third field using lime 
and manure. 

The chips knocked off by these two 
men are beginning to take root farther 
out on the trail. Last year Walter Moore- 
head, living several miles out, cut one of 
the finest fields of alfalfa that I have ever 
seen. 

The extreme dry weather the fore part 
of last season caused the chips to sink a 
wee bit deeper. The three farmers men- 
tioned cut over four tons of hay per acre 
while the neighbors got scarcely enough 
timothy to pay to mde the mower and 
rake over the fields. 

Martin and Beaton Bros. are using 
limestone, good northern seed, some 
manure, and inoculation. Mr. Moorehead 
found out that he does not need lime to 
grow alfalfa.—B. H. W., lowa. 


A CHEAP GATE HINGE 

A cheap hinge to swing a gate either 
way can be made as follows: Take two 
pieces of iron one-half inch thick by one 
and one-half inches wide by five or six 
inches long—the length depends upon the 
thickness of the gate timbers. Pieces of 
an old wagon tire make hinges strong 
enough to swing a heavy gate. Three- 


fourths of an inch from one end of each 


iron bore a hole large enough to run a 
heavy spike into. 

Make the uprights of the gate of two by 
four hardwood. Three inches from the 
upper end of the back upright saw a trans- 
verse cut two inches deep into which you 
can easily insert the end of an iron which 
has a hole in it. Into the upper end of the 
back upright one inch from the back edge 
bore a hole four inches deep to drive a 
spike into. Cut the lower end of the up- 
right as illustrated and drive a headless 
spike or a small iron rod into it. Bore 


<3 
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holes in the gate post where the hinges are 


to be driven in. Drive the hinges in, set 
the gate on them, and the gate is hung. 
Don't leave more than half an inch space 
7 ha the gate and the post.—J. L. J., 
Ark. 


HOW MUCH AIR DOES A COW 
NEED? 


This is the answer: 

“A cow needs twice the weight of pure 
air that she needs of food and water com- 
bined.” 

“Some fresh air is not enough.” The 
excess moisture as evidenced by steaming 
in dairy barns, is bad. Are your cows 
losing in health from lack of fresh air? 
Why provide expensive feeds and not 
provide plenty of water and fresh air?” 

All of the above is from a full-page illus- 
trated advertisement of a barn equipment 
company. We haven’t a wel to sa 
against “‘Bossie” getting plenty of fres 
air, air with just the right amount of 
moisture. We believe that is the economic 
way to handle dairy cattle, and that it will 
pay in the long run. Let’s keep the cows as 

ealthy as possible. It will help to keep 
the children healthy. 

We do not recall ever to have seen a full- 
page advertisement in any paper or maga- 
zine, concerning devices for bettering the 
air conditions in farm houses or in country 
school houses. Strange, isn’t it? 

Did you know that teeth defects, dis- 
eased tonsils, adenoids, eye defects, heart 
disease, and anaemia are more common 
among country children than among city 
children? Did you know that more than 
twice as many country children as city 
children are under-nourished? Yet these 
under-nourished country children are liv- 
ing right where everything is raised that 
the city children eat. Did you know that 
breathing defects are twice as numerous, 
and that lung defects are four times as 
numerous among country children as 
among city children? These statements are 
in accord with the investigations of the 
National Education Association and of the 
American Medical Association. 
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“The rural school,” says Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, “from the standpoint of health 
and general fitness for its purpose, is the 
worst type of building in the whole country 
—including not only all types of buildings 
used for human buildings, but also those 
used for livestock and all domestic animals. 
Rural schools are, on the average, less 
adequate for their use than prisons, asy- 
lums, almshouses, stables, dairy barns, 
pig pens, chicken houses, and dog kennels 
are for their uses.”’ 

Country children ought to be the 
healthiest children in the world. We are 
surprised; we are Shocked to learn that 
they are not—but the knowledge will make 
for a change. Surely there is no need for 
the cities with all their tenement dis- 
tricts, with their people who are on the 
poverty line, to have healthier children. 

Country folks are waking up. County 
commissioners and pa boards are 
waking up. Not much longer will such 
things as the following be tolerated. In 
Minnesota, not long since, a board of 
county commissioners spent $5,000 in an 
effort to eradicate hog cholera, but refused 
to spend $300 for a nurse to help eradicate 
an epidemic among the people of the 
county. But nurses are coming. County 
hospitals are coming. In fact, are here. 

Along health lines, as in educational 
lines, the country is fast getting to be 
what it should be, the best place in the 
world to raise children. Of course, we 
have always believed that the hard work 
of the farmer and his wife, the hogs, the 
cows, the horses, the beets, the alfalfa, 
and the corn were that we might develop 
a finer race of men and women. We are 
just beginning to act upon the belief. 

How much air do children need? Usu- 
ally much more than they get in the 
country home or school.—B. F. C. 


CAN YOU AFFORD THEM? 


No man in America has made a more 
detailed and intensive study of rural 
communities than C. J. Galpin, now with 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture but formerly with the university of 
Wisconsin. 

In a recent talk before Indiana farm 
men and women, he maintained with sub- 
stantial argument that each country com- 
munity can afford to have a library, a 
recreation center, a high school and a 
general hospital, four modern institutions 
indispensable to modern living. 

“The growth of the rural home in the 
last ten years has been spectacular,” 
averred this student of rural affairs. 
“There are now 505 cities that maintain 
playgrounds with trained and paid leader- 
ship. In this country there are 14,000 
high schools. 

“There are six million farm homes and 
thirty-one millions of farm people, accord- 
ing to the 1920 census. In cities of more 
than 2,500 and less than 100,000 there are 
thirty million people. Roughly, there are 
more than thirty million people in cities 
above 100,000. 

“The four most logical bases upon which 
to judge what a community can and can- 
not afford are property, income, bonded 
indebtedness and volume of business. 

“According to surveys that have been 
made, among the smaller towns in Iowa 
the tag oe property valuation is $1,900 
while in the larger cities, the property per 
capita is $1,300. According to 1919 
figures made by an economic bureau of un- 
doubted reputation, farm incomes were 
$550 per person while city incomes were 
$716 per person. To the farm income here 
given there should be added $133 which 
ow what the farm furnished in 
addition thru rent, fuel, vegetables, eggs, 
meat, etc.” 

From these and similar figures, Galpin 
— that most rural communities can 

ord and will in time provide themselves 
with libraries, recreation centers, a high 
oo and a general hospital.—I. J. M., 
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OO 30 Days “Free “Tial 
——— Money Back Guarantee 


Now — $1.00 down brings you the world famous “Neponset” Rug, in either of the 
— designs shown. After 30 days’ trial your money back if not satis- 

ed. The Neponset adds charm and elegance to any room—makes house- 

work much lighter. Rug No. A-485 a. in choice designs with beautifully blended colors of brown, tan, vld rose and green. 


Rug No. A artistic Persian Oriental designs in beautiful color combinations of blue, tan, ecru, brown. Either rug is suitable for + a 
living room, bedroom, dining room or kitchen. Designs harmonize perfectly with furnishings of any room, Se 


For Beauty, Cleanliness and Lighter Housework 


bargain price. The N t t only adds to the be f 
No rug on the market so perfectly combines beauty room, but it is the Ran pam A. Kd Reusowtie, because nee om 


and elegance with economy, cleanliness, comfort and tary and saves so much labor and trouble. 


lighter housework! The Neponset Rug is absolutely waterproof so that water cannot rot or 

You cannot bly a poseciate how clean and neat and beautiful the Ne- harn. it, and it needs no heavy sweeping or beating. It is cleaned in a few 

ponset Rug looks entil 72 actually see it - your 8 floor. That’s why we are moments with merely a damp cloth or mop, and as its design is grates 

glad to send Spe canef these rugs for only $1.00 down, under our absolute and not woven, no dirt or liquid can get into it. The painted an waxed 
of your money back, ther with all transportation back not only prevents sticking to the floor, but insures that the 685 85 

if you are not pprtestiy s satisfied after thirty days’ trial. You do not risk a at all times be absolutely waterproof. This important + 

single penny. If satisfied, as we know you will be, you can pay for the ‘eature is not found in any similar rug! | Total — 1625 

on our easy monthly payment plan. Send in your order at once at this ither pattern, Nieooxiate, erms—$1 down, $1.50 a month. 


Gat, 1; Fish Furniture Co. Send This Conon 


No A ql a 
EE M fh i {| r aa L. FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept. 25-11 
ih " , ' State, Archer and 19th Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Send me the 9x12 Neponset Art 














—- } Rug on 8” days’ free trial. If satisfied, I will pay the 
1 = | 1 i balance at $1.50 per month. If not, | will return the 


| 
| 





y) rug and you will pumeediately refund my $1.00 and the 
freight charges | paid. 


2 Reten Be. BG te SEM. $1 down, $1.50 a Mo. 


tases C) Pattern Ne. A486—Price $16.85. $1 down, $1.50 a Mo. 
4 +h < CHECK WHICH PATTERN IS DESIRED 
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Bird’s “Neponset” Art Rugs are fully guaran- 
teed in every particular. ‘he maker's trade- 


mark is on every rug ard is your absolute 
assurance of service and satisfaction. 
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What's the 
Verdict? 


test of a mealtime drink is not 

alone how it tastes, but also what it 
does. Many a coffee-user finds wakeful- 
ness and restlessness after drinking coffee 
with the evening meal—and other health- 


disturbances follow on. 
There’s double pleasure and benefit in 
Postum; delightful taste, ee 0d satis- 


A NEW WAY TO WEIGH 


Tho almost every farm has a large, 

rtable, platform scale intended for 
Riese weighing, few have a small scale 
that will accurately weigh light objects 
such as spray mixture ingredients, 
or fertilizer samples, etc. To ascertain the 
correct weight it is therefore nece 
to take the article to town, have it weighed, 
and bring it home again. Better curing 
methods of seed corn now in use require 
that check ears be weighed frequently to 
determine loss of weight thru evaporation 
of moisture, but without a-small scale 
this is impossible—or at any rate that is 
thought to be the case, for we have onl 
known one farmer who knew how to wei 
— mg ears of corn on a large platform 
scale. ; 

Here is how he does it: Perhaps the 
plan as outlined here may sound a bit 
involved, but it really is simplicity itself. 
Try it and you will find that it works 
like a charm. 

First, stand on the platform scale and 
weigh yourself, writing down the weight 
you read. Suppose the exact weight of an 
ear of corn is desired. Tie a piece of string 
around the ear of corn and suspend it 
from the hook of the balance arm, after 
removing the 100-pound balance weight. 
Remain on the scales, and again read the 
weight. Write down this second weight 
below the first weight, subtract, poimt 
off two decimal places, and there you 
have the correct weight of the ear of corn 
which is accurate to the third decimal 
place. 

To illustrate: Suppose your weight was 
170.75 pounds. After removing the 100- 
pound weight and substituting the ear of 
corn, the weight was 67.25 pounds. Sub- 
tracting would give 103.50 pounds; but 
pointing off two decimal places gives 1.085 
and this is the correct weight of the ear of 
corn. 

The writer was a bit skeptical when he 
first saw this stunt worked, so he tried it 
with several odds and ends that happened 
to be handy. He weighed a small screw 
driver, .023 pounds; an old rubber boot, 
1.415 pounds; and a galvanized iron bushel 
measure, 2.217 pounds. Later he weighed 
these same objects again, using a small but 
accurate scale which he took to the farm 
for the purpose; in every case the first 
weights tallied with the second. Therefore, 
we feel safe in passing along this plan 
of increasing the usefulness of a large 
platform scale without in any way making 
alterations on it before it may be used for 
weighing light objects.—J. H. A., Wis. 





PREVENTING AND FIGHTING 
FIRES 


You can’t turn in a fire alarm and wait 
for the fireman to do the rest on the farm. 
Measures to prevent the fire and facilities 
to combat it promptly in case it should 
break out must be depended upon. 

Keep a barrel of water in the barn and 
another in each of the outbuildings with 
several buckets in different places. If 
salt is put in the water it will not freeze, 
and one bucketful in time will often be the 
means of saving a building. Four ounces 
of soda to the gallon of water will aid in 
smothering flames. 

Have the garage located at a distance 
from the barn and keep a bucket of saw- 
dust or flour on hand to smother oil fires. 
Water will only scatter a fire that origi- 
nates from burning oil or waste while 
material that will smother the flames may 
Soda mixed with either flour or 
is better. In homes where oil 
stoves are used, it will be advisable to 
keep a bucket of flour and soda on hand 
for smothering flames. 

Teach the children the danger of strik- 
ing matches about the barn or elsewhere, 
and enforce sensible rules. At least half 
the fires could be avoided by even reason- 


stop it. 
Ss awdust 
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faction, and agreeable 
nerves and iesalehe 


friendship with 


There’s charm without harm in Postum. 


Let a ten-days’ trial of Postum instead 
of coffee show you the marked improve- 


ment in health and comfort which so 
many others have found. 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Postum 


for Health 


**There’s a Reason” 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly in 
the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who 
prefer the flavor brought out by boiling 
fully 20 minutes. The cost of either form 
is about one-half cent a cup. 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








able care,—H, F, G, 
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BIG CHANCE FOR FARMERS 4 
work. WNolayoffs. Paid vacations 
COUNTRY ON GOVERNMENT TIME 


OUPO 


Common Gducation Sufficient - 


ail Coupon today—SURE 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F-298, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sirs: Send me without ch . U1) Sample Raiiway M 
Clerk E inati soptier 12) Piet of Soaruenent 4 
obtainable; (3) Tell me how I ean get a position. 
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MEN WANTED 


Read the magazines. The newspapers. They are appealing for more trained men. 


THIS DOESN’T MEAN ANY 
KIND OF MEN. IT MEANS 
RAINED MEN. 


Office men 


are quitting their jobs to get into mechanics. What are you doing, you who are naturally mechanically 


inclined. Avail yourself of the wonderful opportunities existing today for the trained men. 


TODAY—NOW—for our big FRFE catalog. 


IOWA STATE AUTO & ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 725 Nebraska St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Also Home-Stuay -Course. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


One of the holdover questions from last 
year is the vexing ome lem of what we 
i 


are going to do to eliminate accidents to 
automobilists at railroad e crossings. 
A particularly thoughtful person might 
make reply, ‘‘Why, the drivers all know 
that a train of cars has fifty times more of 
a punch than any motor car that was ever 
invented.” Maybe he would feel that 
more words would be superfluous. Well, 
he was getting at the kernel of the matter. 
All of us know that a collision between a 
locomotive and an automobile always 
results in inglorious defeat for the latter. 

Nowadays a lot of motorists are bump- 
ing into the sides of passing trains. That 
is a new wrinkle in the collision business. 
The man who first pulled off that stunt 
now has a number of imitators, but the 
record fails to show that the same man 
ever tries it a second time. One bump is 
a bump too many. 

We read that in the Revolutionary War 
only 6,600 American troops were killed or 
injured. Now here are some figures worth 
studying: In the last three years, in this 
land of ours, 19,600 men, women and chil- 
dren were either killed or injured at rail- 
road crossings. Most of those people were 
riding in automobiles. If a fellow goes 
out to buy a farm, he THINKS. if he 
doesn’t he will likely make a bad bargain. 
Then, he must use his head if he is to 
succeed in his farming operations. If a 
man expects to prosper in any business 
enterprise he must use the brains that 
nature gave him. Life is not a joke to 
anybody with a level head. 

The remedy for the crossing accident 
evil is reflection. The driver who ap- 
proaches railroad tracks that must be 
crossed should have in his mind some such 
thought as this: ‘‘Now I’ve reached the 
one visible danger point in my day’s 
travel.”’ The fellow who does this, shows 
that he realizes that his life is his one big 
asset. If he has passengers in his car, he 
is their natural guardian for the time being. 
The  ~t of good sense at such a time is 
thor il regard of the problem of safety. 

The nght thought in mind at such a time 
is to play safe and avoid peril. Probably 
most of the time there will be no train 
near enough to hinder prompt passage of 
the danger zone. If an approaching train 
is observed, you cannot always tell wheth- 
er it is a freight or a fast passenger. Re- 
member that a swift train can run that 
quarter-mile from the whistling post to 
the crossing in fifteen seconds. 

In the winter time, the use of side cur- 
tains makes it harder to watch out for 
trains. This means that the driver must 
be still more observant. We go to a lot of 
trouble to take care of our property. We 
put our money in the bank—we lock up 
the house at night to save the silver 
spoons—we keep a watch dog to kee 
prowlers away from the chicken coop and, 
in various ways, show that we are deter- 
mined to hold onto our goods and chattels. 
And yet, after going to a lot of trouble to 
save our minor possessions, we let down the 
bars and old man Death grabs us at the 
railroad crossing. 


INCREASING CONCRETE 
STRENGTH 


The strongest concrete will be obtained 
by the least possible amount of water in 
the mixing to produce a plastic mortar 
or mix, but after the concrete is placed 
the concrete should be kept wet for at 
least ten days, if great strength of wear 
or strain is needed as in highways. 

By keeping concrete damp the first 
ten days adds 75 percent to its compressive 
strength, and adds 65 percent to its 
resistance to wear. Three weeks of con- 
stant moisture. will add still greater 
strength and resistance. Constant sprink- 
ling may not be possible. Cover the con- 
crete deeply with dirt, sand, hay or any- 
thing that will hold moisture and it will 
serve the purpose desired, 
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The men who are hardest on une will 
tell you why~Tlothing takes the place of leather! 


AN has never learned to compete with nature in the manu- 

facture of leather. To-day’s leather is far superior to that 

of even a few years ago—methods of tanning have improved, the 

fashioning of shoes and other articles of leather has progressed. 

But leather—nature’s product—always has been and is to-day 
supreme. There is nothing like it. 


This is what the host of those who are on their feet most will 
tell you. The veteran policeman, the mail man, the farmer, the 
soldier, the street-car conductor, the saleswoman, the structural 
steel worker who depends upon his footwear for a perfect grip 
on narrow footings far in the air—ask any of them. 


They will tell you that for real economy nothing takes the place 
of leather. That for cool comfort and ease—there is nothing like 
leather. 


Farmers are hard on shoes—and shrewd purchasers. This is 
what R. T. Huntington, market gardener, of Vineland, N. J., says: 


“Truck farming isn’t easy on a fellow’s feet. I have to get 
around in mud and wet and barnyard muck and out in the hot 
sun, and I don’t get time to give my feet the care that they ought 
to have. But leather soles and heels seem to stand it, and I have 
never found anything else to keep my feet feeling right. I have 
fooled with other things for soles and heels, but I came right back 
to solid leather. It’s lighter and tougher and easier on the feet. 
There’s no question in my mind that it lasts longer, a whole lot.” 


It is only natural that these men should find, through their 
practical experience, that “nothing takes the place of leather’ for 
them. Leather is composed of thousands of tiny elastic fibres, 
tunneled with pores. Muscles can move under leather. Feet can 
breathée—yet, they are kept warm. That is why leather-shod feet 
are comfortable—comfortable after hours of walking. And that 
is why leather wears and wears as nothing else can. Leather is 
nature’s product, nothing can take the place of it. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Tanning is one of the world’s oldest and most important industries. Yet, 
despite its venerable age, the spirit of accomplishment is ever youn 
ever growing. Scarcely a year passes without some new, forwar 
step being made to give the public ¢ greater value for its money. The 
tanning industry operates great research laboratories, where eminent 
hemists are tantl imenting to improve leather. That is 
why leather is better today than :t ever was. And why you will get 
more satisfaction from good leat/:er shocs, belts, and other articles now 
than ever before. 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 

Russia is again contributing to the food 
supply of the world. Dumnng the first 
six months of 1923 she exported thru 
Esthonia 14,060 tons of rye and 18 tons 
of oileake. Exports sre hampered, it is 
claimed, by high railway freight rates. 
Greece received 1.538 tons of Russian 
wheat late in November. Lloyd’s in- 
surance group in London has agreed to 
guarantee any risk involved in the grain 
trade with Russia. Organization is already 
complete in London for a grain business 
with that country. It is claimed much 
Russian grain has already been contracted 
for by Germany. 

In the first nine months of 1923 an ex- 
port trade amounting to 18,000 cases ofc 
eggs and more than 1,000 tons of butter 
developed in Russia. The exportation of 
butter next season will be much larger it 
is claimed. An importation amounting 
to 3,000 tubs from Siberia reached the 
United States in October. 







American Corn to Azores 

Because of its superior milling qualities, 
American corn has found great favor with 
the natives of the Azores, ninety percent 
of whom live almost entirely on corn 
bread. During the first seven months of 
1923, 2,000 tons of corn were imported, of 
which 100 tons were from America and 
200 tons more were due in October. The 
balance of the imported corn was from 
Portugal and Brazil 

Seuth Africa Has Corn Surplus 

Increasing exports of corn indicate the 
growing importance of South Africa as a 
producer of that crop. The past season 
has been a good one and production is 
estimated at 15,000,000 bags. A bag con- 
tains 200 pounds net. Estimated home 
consumption 1s placed at 9.000.000 bags, 
leaving 6,000,000 availab‘e for export. The 
United Kingdom, Australia, Germany and 
Holland took the bulk of corn exports 
during the year ending June 30, 1923. 

Sheep and Cattle in Australia 

Official figures on the number of sheep | 
and cattle in Australia are not yet com- 
plete for all states. In some there was a 
falling off in numbers as shown by January 
1, 1923, figures. 3ad weather in some 
districts since that date makes a further 
decrease likely, think observers. 

Heavy shipments of mutton and lamb 
from Victoria last year indicate a reduction 
in numbers in that state. For the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1923, there was a 
very material increase in the output of 
mutton and lamb for the whole country. 





This increase is not due to an expansion 
of the sheep business but rather to high | 


| 


prices o | 
Pea Pack Is Large 
The largest pack of peas in the history 
of the canning industry is reported by the 
National Canners’ association for 1923. 
The increase is in keeping with the demand 
both at home and abroad. (merican 
inned peas have long been the staple 
product in most foreign markets. 
Chinese Eggs Arrive 
\ shipload of Chinese eggs worth almost 
$5,000,000 was unloaded at New York in 


October The shipment consisted _ of 
43,369 cases and 128,262 tins of frozen 
eggs from Nanking and Hankow. and|! 
16,009 cases of dried eggs. On a weight 
basis this amounts to 9,460,000 pounds of 
frozen and 1,600,000 pounds of dried eggs 
In the shell such a quantity would fill| 


435.000 cases 


who have suffered from wild garlic damage 
to their wheat, escaped this year by plow- 
ing their wheat ground in the fall instead 


of discing. This slows up the garlic enough | 


so that the wheat ripens before the garlic 


sets seed the next-summer. This method 


will not only destrov garlic but helps make | 


clean wheat. This pest is costing farmers 
thousands of dollars loss and deserves 
drastic treatment 
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New York City is lighted by millions of 
MAZDA lamps, a brilliant example of the fact 
that out of every 100 people in the United 
States 37 live in electrically lighted homes. 


The best lighted country 





This is the mark of 
the General Electric 
Company, an organi- 
zation of 100,000 men 
and women engaged 
in producing the tools 
by which electricity— 
man’sgreat servant— 
is making the world a 
beiter place to live in. 








Ever since man discovered he 
could conquer darkness with 
artificial light, civilization has 
been marching on. 


Our country leads the nations 
of the world in the proportion 
of people who live in elec- 
trically lighted homes and 
enjoy the advantages of elec- 
trically lighted streets. 


Lighting the streets—and 
the highways too — carries 
electricity through town and 
country so that all may enjoy 
its benefits. 








A number of southern Indiana farmers | 





Tyo pleasant ways to reliove a cough, | 
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(orange colored box) 


SMITH BROTHERS 


Famous since 1847 
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GUARDING OUR TIMBER SUPPLY 

Isn’t it odd how thru the press and 
otherwise we asa peoplerealizeourgrowing 
shortage of timber and then go on destroy- 
ing our supply for the sake of a few blades 
of grass? 

It seems that looking about us we 
should realize that there are tracts of very 
broken ground chat never were intended 
for either grain or forage crops; ground 
that grows a very scanty supply of grass 
under the best of conditions, but which 
grows timber so profusely that it is next 
to impossible to keep it killed dewn. 

We have gone to the extreme on this 
timber depletion propostion for the sake 
of a few: blades of grass, as the gullied 





No. 2634—Eveready 
2-Cell Broad Beam 
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hillsides bear unfailing witness. Lower ; 
lands of good, cultivable soil have been if 
i covered with this clay deposit and are in } 
r some cases unfitted for futher cultivation. 
4 I have not as yet given much attention ae 
to the replanting of this barren land, for ia 
at best it is a difficult job but have given 7 
my attention to the saving of that young ag 
timber which is already available. i | 
I realize, as do others, that high priced ‘ 
land can and does grew crops more profit- if | 
ably than timber, and such lands should ne 
certainly be used for cropping purposes. ion 
But there are those broken sections ‘ \ 
where neither grass nor grain can be made ceed 
to grow, especially on certain parcels of ‘Tee 
land that may occur on any farm in the |. 
broken sections of the country. : . 
Various species of timber grow on such M 
iand, and while the growth is slow, the R } EverRgEADY UNIT nj 
total board feet per acre per year of Or at ar closet CeL_ts make all | 
growth is larger than one would suspect. flashlights better. a 
In fact, ; feel that ~ a — od a Eveready Unit Cells 
year is of greater value than would be the it and improve al 
grass eh on the same area, tho few = US your flashlight / = <7 
farmers look at it from this angle. come in two sizes to 
I am perhaps the only one in my locality ° = cay Weep aes 
ps ee pe > emg pe - MORE light for all the dark places of your ~~ a Eveready 
criticized Dy my neighbors and triends. ‘ . . 4 size that fits your 
I am always looking out for the welfare of house. Instant light. Safe light. Keep a = then you can 
my little trees and while I realize that I) Jashlight in each of those much-used closets. Celis without bother- 
will not see them reach maturity, someone 5 ing to take your ‘oe 
will and the country will be better vd it.| Tie tapes around them. Hang them where online along. Cute . 
It is indeed comparatively simple to — . ‘ <i 8 ’ : : 
practice forestry as small scale. Odd they will be instantly convenient. Don't lights i ele 
times are taken advantage of to cut out stumble ! Keep another by the back door tery life, 
the undesirable species and to remove or ° » feeiint Ts 
deaden mature or worthless scrub trees. for outdoor trips. Don’t fumble! ave 
Nature’s way favors the leaving of small another at your bedside. 
brush seattered about to hold. the leaves . a 
which blanket the soil, conserving moisture You will find a thousand uses for Eveready 
and preventing gullying. This is certainly . *1 4° . 
veianhae to ine and burning of brush, Flashlights about the house, farm buildings ; 
—s ———— to the growth regard-| jn your automobile and around the farm. 
ess of precautions. ‘ ° P 
] Limited browsing will not materially If you have a flashlight not in use, get it 
injure the young growth, if it be of Suffi- out and reload it with Eveready Unit Cells; 


cient size. Necessarily, the young growth : edt . 
t must be larger if browsed by cattle than long-lived cartridges of brilliant light. Buy 

by sheep and larger by sheep than by hogs. . e 
In fact, hogs do not injure the young them from any electrical or hardware dealer, 
growth if well started and derive consider-| Gryg. sporting goods or general store, garage 
able revenue from the seeds and nuts of the 8 SP 8&8 8 8 8 
older trees. or auto accessory shop. 

Denuded hills, unless well carpeted with When you buy new flashlights, le sure 
grass, bespeak recklessness and careless- 
ness on the part of a their they have EVEREADY stamped on the end. 
irreparable damage and are a distinct loss} y>,, - . 
to the locality where they appear.— EVEREADY means the highest standard of 


O. R. A., Ind. flashlight quality, and Eveready Unit Cells 
NON-FREEZING SOLUTION give more light longer. Prices—65c to $4.50 


What proportions of alcohol and water complete with battery—anywhere in U.S.A. 
are needed to prevent a radiator from 
— —_ to thirty-five below zero? NATIONAL Carson Company, Inc., New York, San Francisco 

- Ue ‘9 Ss. 

To make five gallons of non-freezing 
solution follow the table below: 


Denatured Water 
Degrees Alcohol in in 
Fahrenheit pints pints 
+-18 6 34 
+12 9 31 
0 12 28 


— 9 14 26 


= i i FLASH LIGHTS 
Ee 2 & BATTERIES 


Every brood sow not on pasture should 


have access to alfalfa or clover hay. -they last longer 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ont, 
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ACCIDENTS TO EMPLOYEES 


Every farmer who employs labor should 
know what the Montana supreme court 
decided in a recent case. The court had 
occasion to consider the circumstances 
under which an employing farmer is 
liable for injuries received by his em- 
ployees. Incidentally, the court decided 
that a lower court was wrong In entering 
judgment for $15,000 against defendant 
on account of an employee having been 
injured when he fell from a defective 
platform on a steam traction engine which 
he was operating for defendant. 

The substance of the decision is that 
where an employing farmer negligently 
provides an employee with unsafe tools 
or implements, thereby directly causing 
injury to the employee, the employer may 
be held liable for all resulting damages. 
But an experienced farm hand bears all 
the usual or ordinary risks connected with 
his work, not including risks arising thru 
negligence of the employer not known to 
the employee. 

However, if the employee knows of 
defects in tools, ete., he is required to use, 
and appreciates the peril involved in their 
continued use, he assumes the risk. And 
it is not necessary that the employee ac- 
tually know of the defects, in order that 
he may be held to have assumed the risk. 
If the circumstances were such that a 
reasonably prudent man ought to have 
known of the danger, he will be presumed 
to have understood the peril to which 
he was exposed. Where an employee 
draws his employer’s attention to a de- 
fect and is assured that the same will be 
repaired, the employee will not be held to 
have assumed the risk by continuing work 
for a reasonable time, on the faith of the 
employer’s promise, unless the defect 
creates such danger that the ordinary 
worker would not remain at work under 
the circumstances. . 

As to duty to warn employees against 
dangers, the court says: 

“In the case of an adult servant of 
sound mind, where the dangers of the em- 
ployment are visible, so that a man of 
ordinary intelligence, tho not an expert, 
could not fail to see and comprehend them, 
an employer is under no obligation to warn 
the servant of their existence.” 

But there is nothing in the opinion at 
variance from the general rule of law that 
there is a duty to warn inexperienced 
workers of risks known to the employer 
but excusably unknown to them. 

Another important rule stated by the 
court is that where an employing farmer 
entrusts management of work to a fore- 
man the employer is liable for negligent 
failure of the foreman to make proper 
repairs or to give suitable warning, the 
same as if the negligence were that of 
the employer himself.—A. L. H. 5. 

SAVES HIS CLOVER SEED 

While Burke Brotz, of Wisconsin, is 
essentially a livestock producer, hg finds 
time to add a few hudred dollars to his 
income from the sale of clover seed. He 
does not thresh out his seed every year— 
only in seasons when the hay crop is good, 
and he can either grow enough or buy the 
quantity necessary to winter his feeding 
cattle 

“T have about thirty acres of medium 
red clover,” he said, “and when I find I 
have enough hay I usually cut the second 
crop for seed. The yield varies from one 
to two bushels an acre, and often I get as 
high as $15 a bushel for it. In good seasons 
the seed return will more than offset the 
value of the hay. 

“Of course the resulting hay hasn’t 
a very great feeding value, but when 
stacked in the pasture it makes good 
roughage for the cattle. 

“In cutting when the seed is ripe it 
means more labor along about the middle 
of September.” 

Mr. Brotz lives in a district which is 
famous for its grass cattle. —T. J. D. 
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comforts and enjoyments of life. 


of the land without any interest c 


second feymeent fall due two years after the 
of 7% (including principal and interest) of 





In 1923 the wheat c 


yields of 50, 60, 7 
Increase Over previous years with equally high yi 
land even at average prices for farm products 


NO TAXES ON IMPRO 

R= are moderate and there are no taxes on 
livestock, buildings, improvements, implements 
or personaleffects. € markets, modern schools, 
roads, churches, amusements make farm life in 
Western a desirable and attractive. 


IRRIGATED FARM LANDS 

In sunny Alberta—a district that is especially 
adapted to mixed farming where irrigation 
has been proved al—a vast irrigation 
system with an unfailing supply of vater admin- 
istered under the direction of the Government, 
has been constructed. 

Irrigation in Southern Alberta—insures you 
a crop every year—increases your crops each 
year—makes you independent of weather con- 
ditions—produces great quantities of coarse 
grains, pastures, alfa, roots, etc., thus devel- 
oping t livestock industry which is safer and 
ultimately more profitable than wheat farming— 
tends toward closer development, well-cultiva 
farms, good neighbors. 

These lands are also for sale upon the same 
© farm lands. 





amortization terms as our 
Full details on application. 


roe, SAunez BUY UNTIL 


oa meow Ga 
You must capes the | ore buying in 
order to judge of its fertility. Special inspection 


PAYMENTS SO SMALL YOU WILL HAVE 
A SURPLUS FOR COMFORTABLE LIVING 


The Canadian Pacific Railway now offers you a Farm Home in Western Canada on a New 
Long-Term Plan of Easy Payments that is Extraordinary. The plan makes it possible to own 
a farm home without taking all profits to meet land payments and leaves a surplus for the 


_ PAYMENTS EXTENDED OVER 35 YEARS 
~FIRST YEAR FREE USE OF LAND 

Under this plan all the settler pays down is 7% of the 

t geable whatsoever. The balance of princi 

will be amortized on an easy payment plan of 34 equal annual payments which makes the 


on a purchase of 160 acres costing say, $3,000, the down 
pa nts, commencing at the end of the second , will be $195.30. After 35 years the settler 
will get clear title to the land—unless, of course, i i privilege. 


CANADA’S 1923 CROPS BEAT ALL RECORDS 


of Canada exceeded the 1922 crop by almost 100,000,000 bushels. In 
Alberta, the average yield was 26.5 bushels per acre and there were many individual cases where 
and 80 bushels were returned. i 


hase price—One year’s free use 
1 and interest 


hase of the land, which is figured on the basis 
balance of the cost of the land. For example. 
yment will be $210 and the ann 


wishes to pay sooner, which is his 


Other crops showed a 
ds. These enormous yields on moderate pri 
ve placed many farmers on the road to success, 
trips from points Chi and West will leave 
on the first and third Tuesdays each month. 
Single fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. Let 
us arrange details. Se this coupon now. It 
will give you without obl i complete 
information on the new and amazing plan. 
These terms are so easy that you can own your 
own farm home—instead of renting. 


M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
Room 2081 Canadian Pacific Ry. Bldg. 
Calgary, Alberta 





© M, E. THORNTON 
Supt. of Colonization, Room 2081 
nadian Pacific Railway Bldg. 
Calgary, Alberta Canada 
I am interested in learning more about 
Prairie Provinces of Canada 
Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta 
Business and Industrial Opportunities in 
Western Canada 
Lloydminster and Battleford Districts 


a My Name 








Strawberries 


Keith’s New Land plants profits. One 
ing at A pe. Easy to raise Rn 
n are strong, y 
deep - rooted and 


And Inspected Red Clover Also 
Mammoth, Alsike, Alfalfa, Sweet 
Clover, Etc., all of choicest quality. 
TIMOTHY, BLUE GRASS, ETG. 
At low prices. Buynow. Ask for 
free samovles and catalogue. 

IOWA SEED CO. - pes Mornes 1A. 


ALSIiKE 


LOVER... 


AND TIMOTHY MIXED Bu. 


mrtare ovr 2 azcent Ashe, Dar and cbearent sepieg 
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A. A. Berry Geed Gon Box 519, Clarinda, tows 
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The Livingston Seed Co, 

232 Chestnut 
COLUMBUS, f i I 
iil! “ “a 


al ing | 


hoice of 50 practical girls, 
boys and household premi- 
ums for selling only 30 pack- 
ets of EASTERN seeds at 
10¢ per packet. Liberal 
cash Commissions. Send no 
money. We trust you until 
sold. Order now or ask for catalog. 
Eastern Seed Co., Dept. P. Lancaster, Pa. 


PEACH&APPLE 


BEFORE BUYING 
TREEScer our rics, 


) » Pear, Plom, Cherry Berries, 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 9, 
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BUILDING SOIL WITH SWEET 
CLOVER 


In the sandy soils of western Nebraska 
where the sand will blow into great holes 
they sow sweet clover to fill the sand with 
roots to hold it, and after a few years they 
grow crops on it. I talked with a farmer 
right from that country who says that 
sweet clover is the greatest help the farm- 
ers out there have in getting their soil to 
produce. 

A Minnesota boy said he was going to 
try it on a piece of very sandy soil where 
nothing but a sparse grass grew, for he 
saw some splendid plants growing in their 
gravel pit where there was not an evidence 
of real soil that he could see. 

The South Dakota farmers sow it ahead 
of alfalfa because it will make their sandy 
soils ready for this crop, and down the 
valley of the Missouri river in Iowa they 
use it on their heavy lands to add humus 
and nitrogen. 

It makes no difference to sweet clover 
whether it is sown on sand, gravel, clay, 
or hardpan, if there is enough lime in the 
soil to keep it sweet, it will catch and grow, 
and it will so improve the physical con- 
dition of the soil that other crops may be 
used later that could not be grown at all 
before. 

I sent for seed to a sweet clover grower 
in the Blue River valley in Kansas and 
asked him what he thought of it for soil 
building. He said it was the greatest soil 
builder he knew. He sows it in small grain 
and lets it have the ground the following 
year. He said it might be plowed under 
when a good growth had been made the 
second year, but the plowing would be 
hard to do. in the fall it plows easy. 

In Iowa they sometimes plow the 
ground late the first year after cutting for 
hay, but usually leave it for another year. 
In some places it is plowed under early 
in the spring of the second year and corn 
planted on the ground, for the tender 
green decays quickly, and not a single 
crop is lost.—L. H. C., Kan. 


CLEAN CHIMNEYS PAY 
Many ‘fires result from chimneys that 
are clogged with soot when they catch 
fire and throw sparks on dry shingle roofs. 


Ifthe chimney and stove pipes are not |- 


full of soot there is not so much danger if 
the drafts are carelessly left open too long 
or the wind causes too hot a fire at night 
when the stove is not watched. 

I find that a strong feed sack filled with 
six or eight stones and attached to a chain 
makes a good chimney cleaner to knock 
the soot from the brick. The stones 
should each be about as large as half an 
average-sized apple. Large stones may 
clog in the chimney. 

After a thoro swabbing with the sack 
of stones the soot can be taken out of the 
chimney hole with a small fire shovel. I 
save the dry cells from small flashlight 
batteries and occasionally throw them on 
the hot coals. The zine seems to help in 
removing soot from the inside of the stove 
and from the pipes. But I have never 
had enough zine to burn at one time to 
feel sure that it would clean the chimney 
and remove accumulations of soot at the 
point where the stove pipe joins the chim- 
ney. So the swabbing with the sack of 
stones is combined with the burning of 
zine to insure a clean chimney. 

Clean chimneys help the draft and per- 
mit a more thoro oxidation of the fuel. 
They help to prevent smudgy air in the 

and may keep you from moving 
out hurriedly some night when the wind 
is blowing and the temperature close to 
zero.—R. G. K., Mich. 


Butter produced by the New Zealand 
cooperative dairy company for the past 
year totaled 2,400 tons, and all but sixty- 
three boxes were graded as superfine. 
Rigid grading, aided by scientific pro- 
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duction, helped keep the quality so high. 
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Is your tractor 
big enough for its job? 


Don’t buy a tractor until you have seen the latest Rumely books 
showing Rumely OilPulls in all sizes. Let us show you how every 
Rumely OilPull, from the 12-20 to the largest size, gives you much 
more power than its rating indicates. Let us show you how 
for 14 years, and how on thousands of farms Rumely has proven He 
this. Let us show you these facts in personal letters written by j 
Rumely OilPull owners. Perhaps some of these owners are neigh- ita 
bors of yours. Write for these Rumely books on power farming. 
They are all free. 


A “Year-round” Worker 


Remember, the OilPull is an “all-season’”’ and “‘all-around”’ tractor. Due to such 
remarkable improvements as Triple Heat Control, Dual Lubrication, Oil-Cooling : 
System, etc., the OilPull gives you five big advantages : 


Fourth— Ten-year cold-weather service , 
—no freezing or stalling due to wintry 
weather. 

Fiftth—Ten-year operating economy— ‘ 
positively the lowest upkeep and fuel 
cost—as proven for many years. 


Write for These Books-— Send for our un- 
usual book, “TRIPLE HEAT CONTROL” 
free of charge. We include a free copy of our 
general tractor catalog. Absolutely no obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon today. i. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


THRES4ER CO., Inc. 334°" LaPorte, Ind. 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 





First— Ten-year drawbar service— plenty 
of power for field work for many years. 
Second—Ten-year belt power service— 
ALL the power of the engine is deliv- 
ered to the belt. (Remember, 40% of 
a tractor’s work is belt work.) 


Third—Ten-year hot-weather service 
—a tractor that has no overheating 
troubles. 








ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc., Dept. A 
La Porte, Ind. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me FREE copy of your booklet ‘om 
wy Control."’ Also include your catalog showing all sizes of Cil- 
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How Apples Make Money for the Edisons 


By I. J. MATHEWS 





Jan., 1924 


AM 





with one stone; it vouches 





O Milo H. Edison 
& Sons.”” Thus read 
a large number of 
awards on Jerseys at the 
Michigan state fair at 
Detroit last year. In fact, 
Arthur Edison, one of the 
sons who was with the 
cattle, brought home $318 
in prize money. ‘This is 
a gauge of the quality of 
Jerseys the Edisons have 
been breeding. 

After learning such a 
fact as this, one might 
expect to find a Jersey 
farm when visiting the 
Edisons on their very own 
heath in Kent county, 
Michigan. You might 
confidently expect to find 
these men immersed in 
dairy work, but such is 
not the case. This year, 
the Edisons ‘picked be- 
tween seven and eight 
thousand bushels of apples 
out of the forty acres of 
orchard on their farm. 
How they drive apples 
and cream in a profitable two-horse team is romance, viewed 
from a practical angle. 

Arthur Edison was unloading apples in the storage cellar 
when I found him. A little later we walked north thru the 
orchard nearest the buildings. On one side of the path, a steep 
hillside growing trees that have been in sod mulch for many 
years; on the other side, level land on top of the knoll growing 
trees that have been in clean culture for years. All these trees 
were the same age. 

Out of the orchard, we scrambled down a steep hill into the 
ravine where the dairy herd was pasturing. A Bunch of well- 
made cows, showing the hall-marks of high production tho 
obviously unpampered—just a good farm herd whose owners 
realize that you must breed with one hand and feed with the 
other if the herd is to pay. 

“‘We will go across the road into the other orchard,” said 
Arthur. “Father is over there picking apples and I think he 
would enjoy showing you around the place.’”’” When I found 
Milo Edison, himself a second cousin of the 
famous Thomas A., I wondered whether 
he could stand the gaff, inasmuch as 
ihe various orchard plantings were 
separated and require considerable 
walking. Mr. Edison is seventy- 
four years old, and altho he fell 
off a wagon last year and 
had to lie in bed for three 





growers I have known. ‘There must be 
something to that line, ‘‘An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away.” I asked Mr. 
Edison how he turned back the hands on the clock of age and 
his reply was ‘‘work.”” He was practicing what he preaches. 
Then a little later he told me how he gets rid of some of the 
surplus apples of the orchard and at the same time keeps young 
by means of the recipe which he had just prescribed. During 
apple picking, high winds and careless pickers put some apples 
on the ground. Hence, during this season, Mr. Edison covers 
each of two retail routes in Grand Rapids once a week. Two 
days out of the week he spends making contact with consumers. 
On each trip he sells from twenty-five to thirty bushels of 


apples that otherwise have little value, This kills two birds 





Mr. Edison is showing a tree of Wagners with limbs bent low in 
obeisance to the bounty of Dame Nature 














for eternal youth and 
affords sale for what in 
most orchards is a trouble- 
some and often worthless 
byproduct. 

The Edisons use a very 
simple applestorage house, 
yet it makes the difference 

tween selling on an al- 
ready glutted market or 
selling apples when there 
is the least competition 
from other growers. This 
storage house holds from 
five to six thousand bush- 
els of apples, and in it 
they keep until spring. 
The storage shed was 
built out of the salvage of 
buildings that were razed 
in the city, hence it was 
built more cheaply than 
one could build from new 
material. It is thirty feet 
wide by eighty feet long. 
A storage house 40x60 
would have contained the 
same storage space but it 
would have necessitated 
supports thru the center. As it is, this storage house has a self- 
supporting roof and the top of it is used as a garage, tool shed, 
place for storing crates and the like, while the basement is 
where the fruit is actually stored. 

The storage house is a bank affair so the truck and tractor 
can be driven in on the second floor, while below the . les are 
drawn from the field directly into the storage shed. e fruit 
storage has a concrete floor and after allowing for the width of 
the driveway, which runs along the east side of the storage 
house, the rest of the floor is raised a foot and a half so the 
apples can be easily lifted off the orchard wagon. 

As the apples are picked, they are emptied into crates and 
taken to the storage shed. The crates are not emptied but are 
piled up inside the storage cellar. It takes many crates to store 
apples in this way, but the crates furnish enough yentilation 
so the apples keep well and obviate the necessity for further 
handling. Arthur Edison says the apples will keep even better 
if the crates are lined with paper but at that, apples keep better 

in crates than in baskets. If the crates are all 

the same size, space will be gained when 
they are piled in the storage cellar. 
The Edisons have their crates made 
in large numbers at a cost of about 
twenty-one cents each. Ac- 
cording to Arthur Edison, a 
difficulty encountered with 
such a storage cellar comes 
in the early fall. If a spell 




























































months he is still a very 
spry man; we must have of continued warm weather by th 
walked five miles that af- follows picking, the fruit 
ternoon and I didn’t lead ripens faster than it would Th 
the procession, either. Only if it could be kept cool. In cord 
afew days before I had met the winter, the eager are addin 
Luther Hall of Ionia county, kept from freezing by stoves ib 
the man who is famous all set up in the storage cellar. pom 
over the Middle West for the Part of the apples from these struct 
quality and quantity of North- orchards are sold to commission these : 
ern Spys he produces on a men; the Edisons also supply anf i 
twenty-acre Spy orchard he set some of the grocery trade of Grand 
when he was forty-six years old. Rapids. There are about forty acres Gre 
Mr. Hall is now seventy-eight with all of orchard, planted in installments as lly el 
of his faculties intact. Mr. Edison is money would permit. Four_acres were “© 
seventy-four with an intellect still in high. planted in 1889, eight acres in 1890, six cling | 
And then I thought of several other This apple storage enables Milo H. acres in 1891, five acres in 1893, three bility « 
‘‘three-score-years-and-ten-plus”’ apple Edison and Sons to market their acres in 1916, five acres in 1920, and there 

' apples long after the glut has passed were three acres and more of old trees on 





the farm when it was bought. Milo 
Edison sold off a piece of land, then he 
bought it back. In the meantime, four acres of it had been set 
with apple trees. According to Edison the elder, the second 
crop of apples off that four acres of orchard entirely paid for it. 

We were walking thru the young orchard, set three years ago, 
when I asked Mr. Edison to show me just how he prunes ? 
young tree. ; 

“In the first place,” says this apple tree trainer, “make the 
head start out about as high as your belt. That will give you 
limbs high enough from the ground so you will have the most 
bearing surface. Don’t forget that you can’t grow apples unless 
you first grow limbs, Prune when (Continued on page 44 
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BALLOON 


GUM-DIPPED 
CORDS 


Another Firestone Development in Motoring Progress, Bringing 
to Motorists Unusual Cambie. Safety and Car Conservation 


out sacrificing mileage or increasing fucl consumption 
is Firestone’s latest contribution to motoring progress 


by the introduction of Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords, 


e@rne= riding comfort, safety and car protection with- 


The special Firestone gum-dipping process—by which each 
cord is impregnated and insulated thoroughly with rubber, 
adding great strength and flexibility to the carcass— made it 
possible to carry out the new principle in tire design and con- 
struction so successfully. Soft and pliable, yet sturdy and tough, 
these new Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords smooth out the bumps 
and ruts of the road. 


Greater safety and contro] is obtained and skidding is virtu- 
ally eliminated—for even on ‘‘slippery-wet’’ streets these tires 
cling tenaciously to the pavement, due to the increased flexi- 
bility of the tread and the large traction contact. In mud or 


sand, these large, powerful tires prevent the car from sink- 
ing and hold it to a sure, straight course without slip or slide, 


The huge air chambers, with greatly lowered air pressure, 
absorb all road irregularities, preventing jars and jolts from 
reaching the chassis. ‘They relieve the car of much ‘of its 
vibration and preserve it from the shocks that cause squeaks and 
rattles, which are especially annoying in closed cars that have 
been in service for some time. 


If you want a new sensation in motoring, a superlative degree 
of riding comfort, together with greater security and a longer life 
for your car,equip with these new Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords. 


See the nearest Firestone Dealer for complete information 
regarding the advantages, the special construction and the de- 
tails in connection with the application of Firestone Balloon 
Cords to your car. 


AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER- 7@fniew, 


Firestone 





1 Dr ERT 
The $1. 000.000 
Strawberry 


Only 339 Der M 


is only one of our successful varieties, 
grown on new ground and developed to 
perfection. Other varieties include Bun 
Special, Cooper, Eaton, Champion,as well 
as Dr. Burrill, the $1,000,000 Straw- 
berry. Also Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Dewberries and Grapes. All hardy,healthy, 
deep-rooted plants, for the growing of 
which Michigan soil is so well suited. 


The Combined Resources 


of the country’s three leading Berry Plant 
Growers, 


0. A. D. BALDWIN 
C. E. WHITTEN & SON 
A. R. WESTON & CO. 


are behind every plant, assuring you of the 
highest quality at lowest prices. With the 
enormous quantities of berry plants pro- 
duced on our 1200 acre farm lands our 
operating expenses are reduced 

to a minimum—and 

you get the 

benefit. 


Our packing 

and shipping facilities 

enable us to give you better 

service, filling your order promptly, 

shipping your plants the same day they're 

dug, and packing them so as to reach you in 
perfect growing condition. 


Our Money Back Guarantee 
ie your protection. Every B-W-A N plant 
is guaranteed to live and grow, true to name 
and free from disease. 


Send for our New 1924 


Berry Plant Book 
It's full of valuable jnformation for the berry 
grower. Contains many helpful suggestions 
on how to prepare the ground, plant and mar- 
ket smal] fruits, cultural instructions, and 
much more of value. Beautifully natural 
colored illustrations show our famous vari- 
eties, and each are fully and truthfully de- 
scribed. Also Ornamentals, Shrubs, Flowering 
Bulbs, Roses and Evergreens. 
FREE: With your Berry Plant Book we will 
include free a liberal package of choice Pansy 
Seed containing several fancy varieties with 
our compliments to the lady of the home. A 
day's delay may mean loss to you. Write 
tonight. Save a day. 


Baldwin-Whitten- 
Ackerman Nurseries 
Box 101, Bridgman, Mich, / 

Successors to 
0. A. D. Baldwia 
C. E. Whitten & Sen 
A.R. Weston &Co, 


oN. 





{ Two-Year Grape Vines 
by mail C. O. b. prepaid 
evden, 2 Sere: 7 Tee 3 2 Niagara, 
Write for Free Illustrated = 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 
14 Tree Avenue DANSVILLE, N. Y¥. 
Read our advertisements for real bargains, 





$1.95 
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SOME BEST VARIETIES 
A good many sorts of all vegetables are 
ood but there are some best varieties. 
have found that I can select one or two 
from the list that are far superior to any 
others in my estimation. There are a good 
many good string beans, but the Giant 
Stringless Green Pod is "far superior to 
any other I have ever grown. Golden 
Bantam sweet corn would be in my garden 
for early, medium and late. Itis in my 
estimation the very best eating corn we 
can grow, and it bears for me when others 
fail. It seems to be hardy enough to 
germinate earlier than most of the other 
sweet sorts, also. There are some crosses 
of this variety and other larger sorts but 
I have never found one quite so good as 
yet. Earliana is yet the best very early 
tomato I have found. Poyderosa is the 
best garden variety for home use as it is 
so meaty and such a good producer, but 
the seeds are always high. The yellow- 
fleshed turnips are sweeter than the purple- 
top white sorts, and for the best texture 
and flavor I prefer the yellow rutabaga to 
any turnip. I never ate more tender and 
better flavored beet pickles than some 
made from young Golden Tankard man- 
gels. They were used when only about 
two inches in diameter. Of course for 
winter use they would hardly be as good 
as the smaller table beets, but for canning 
they are just as fine as when cooked. for 
spring and summer use if taken small. 
Nancy Hall is the best sweet potato we 
have grown. It is a cross of the Pumpkin 
Yam, much the sweetest southern potato 
we have tasted. The cross with the 
Southern Queen gives it the hardiness of 
the latter variety with much of the 
quality of the yam, which has the same 
orange yellow flesh with tints of red in it. 
There are others, but this is a good sample. 
Try them.—L. C., Kan. 


LIME IN THE GARDEN 


Your garden may not be acid, but if 
it has been kept pretty rich the chances 
are it is. When manure and, green crops 
are plowed under they decay and make 
for acidity, and no soil is at its best for 
most crops when in this condition. Some 
crops do not object so much as others, but 
for a general high producing soil it is 
necessary to keep it sweet. There is little 
danger of getting it too full of lime, and 
as lime will help to make all fertilizers 
produce better results, when using them 
it is advisable to first lime the soil. Lime 
and fertilizers should not be applied to- 
gether, for the lime will often cause a loss 
of plant food by hasty chemical action.— 
B. A., Kan. 


VERY EARLY TOMATOES 


I never think I can have tomatoes too 
arly. I like them home-grown at that. 
Now to have tomatoes very early and 
have them home-grown it is necessary 
to start the plants in the house, and I have 
1ad them in the seedbox as early as the 
middle of January. Sometimes I plant 
the seeds in pots and sometimes in boxes. 
Whether in pots or boxes I make a shallow 
box of a convenient size to handle allow | 4 
und fit the place I have for it, and if I use 
pots I set them in this box with a half-inch 
of sand under them. If I use it for a seed- 
box I put in an inch of good drainage and 
fill with a good mellow soil that I have 
heated to kill the insects and weed seeds. 
Even when grown in the seedbox the little 








plants must be transplanted to pots or to 





Evergreens Near the House 


Makeyour farm-house as attractive asthe 
beautiful suburban homes you have ad- 
mired. Hill’s Evergreens make it easy for 
youto improve appearance of yourhome. 


Hitus EVERGREENS 


are grown by specialists. Over 69 years 
devoted to Evergreen culture. All vari- 
eties — described and illustrated in 

—m\ Hill’s New Book of Ever- 
\\ mM) greens, 84 pages, 23 in natu- 
( ral colors, 100 illustrations. 


ee 
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| Write us at once for free 


PEERS | ’ copy. 
no, = it A \D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

it Evergreen Specialists 
AN \wit cat 


trawberry 
‘eae |f lants 


Ornamental 
@ to any soil. 


Shrubbery 
Splendid variety. adaptabi 
Grow Stahelin’s Berewberries this year— 
2 will make Big os Beney—ap to STON, 
the new 
Delicious, & PREMIER i “ARVEL, 


























and the CHAMPION — world’s 
greatest ever- ~ yao et are all 
robust, healthy, well-rooted plants, readily hi 
adaptable to your soil. Thousand s of cur bigh quality 
traw- 
berries. customers are coining big money ins YEAR! plant Sace', 
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F. C, Stahelin & Son, Props. of Catalog 





BRIDGMAN NURSERY co., Box 55, Bridgman, Mich, 
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Every Gardener and Pian 
superior merits of ous Northern Grown Seeds, 
SPECIAL OFFER 
we will mail 
FOR 106 FF Sous COLI 


=e | 


Write ny ER Goad od Sy to 
help pay 




















Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—54 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others, Extra lot free in all 
een fill. free = 
logue has over ures 0} 

vegetables and pad my Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ul. 


1200 fertile acres of vigorous fruit 
and shade trees, active vines and 
berry bushes, sturdy perennials and 
ornamentals—guaranteed by our 70 
S sz experience as nurserymen. 

1924 Catalog—Better Than Ever 
You'll find it helpful. Write to-day. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


it $ Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 409 Painesville, Obie 


RECORD—1 Acre $2,059.20 Champion Ever- 
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bearing Strawberries, Catalog Free. Originator, 
® Edw. Lubke, R. 3, New Buffalo, Michigan 
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other boxes where they will have room to 
develop, for these early plants must be 
sturdy chaps or they will not be so early 
in fruiting. 

I generally transplant as they develop 
until I have them in four or five-inch pots 
before setting-out time, and I never risk 
the precious plants until there is no danger 
of frost nipping them. They are given 
a good place in the garden and around 
each plant I sprinkle a Tittle nitrate of soda 
if I have it, or bonemeal if that is handier, 
tho the nitrate of soda is best. 

When they show branches I select the 
finest and let it grow and keep all other 
side branches off, and I set a stake beside 
the plant raht at the start and tie it to 
that. If we are working for early fruits 
we might as well do all we can to get them, 
and staking and pruning make for earli- 
ness and size. It 1s best to have a few of 
these well cared for than crowd the win- 
dows with them and give but ordinary 
care. Earliana is the best early I have 
ever grown and it will produce fine large 
fruits this way. Lf you have any to spare 
you will always find them selling at good 
prices and in demand.—B. A. 


4 MOUSE-PROOF SEEDBOX 


A good mouse-proof seedbox can be 
made of a strong wooden shipping box 
and a few square feet of. quarter-inch- 
mesh hardware cloth. Knock the top and 
bottom from the box. Nail the hardware 
cloth to the bottom and make a cover of 
four strips of wood and the hardware 
cloth for the top. This provides plenty 
of ventilation thru the box and prevents 
the seed from becoming moldy. The box 
can be placed on two blocks to allow the 
air to circulate up from the bottom. 

Tack the hardware cloth on all four 
sides of the box. Then it is rat-proof and 
mouse-proof and will last a lifetime. The 
seed of small garden crops can be stored 
in the thick envelopes which all of us on 
farms often receive. Occasionally we buy 
too much seed of some crop and a handy 
storage box is useful to preserve it for 
the next year. Collecting first grade seed 
in a garden takes time in the fall and it is 
usually wasted time unless the seed is care- 
fully dried and stored where there is pro- 
tection frémi mice. The trouble with mice 
is the fact. that most farm homes have a 
few of them whether they see them or not. 
If there is any feed around and any place 
for mice to hide you can be almost sure 
the pests are there.—R. G. K., Mich. 


YOUR GARDEN PLAN 


To my way of thinking there is just one 
way of arranging a farm garden, and that 
is with long rows far enough apart to 
permit of horse cultivation. I know I am 
too busy to use a hoe as much as I should, 
and I want the rows so that a one-horse 
cultivator or fourteen-tooth harrow will 
keep down most of the weeds and main- 
tain the dust mulch. Then the wheel hoe 
can be used effectively to supplement 
horse-drawn tillage tools. 

You may have a different idea on the 
matter, but whatever it is, sit down some 
evening with a paper and pencil and lay 
out a diagram of the garden area. Line 
out the rows for the different vegetables 
you are going to raise. Then, with this be- 
fore you, order the seeds, or make up your 
list. A plan will help prevent waste thru 
over-buying, and when planting time 
comes it will save a surprising amount of 
tume in getting the seeds into the ground. 

By the way, when arranging your gar- 
den, start at one side with early stuff and 
work across the area as the season ad- 
vances. 





Doctors are advocating more vegetables 
in the diet. Plan now for a bigger, better 
and more complete vegetable garden. 

String beans for a family of six can be 
had from a hundred feet of row. 
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Beautiful Catalog 
In Actual Colors 


Shovns -—_ => all varieties, all sizes, 
Small dy ruit Trees, Shade Trees, 

Ornamentals. Special new vari- 
eties. e- everything that grows, 
actual colors,from which you can easily, 
quickly and satisfactorily select your 
needs. It’s a planter's ide, worth 
money and full of valuable informa- 
tion to all who sapend planting. This 
splendid poy, Bs free. Write for 
yours toda = B — the most 
unusual and astonis 
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That Will Open Your Eyes 


‘The finest, strongest, cleanest stock ever offered by anyone—any- 
pS mackerel ime. At Bargain Prices, the | lowest ever offered and my Gm 
Direct ursery to You Plan makes this golden opportunity to do 
your p - ty ata ‘at a big saving—the like of which hasn't been offered for 
years--and will probably never be presented again. So get busy-—get 
ee catalog rand make your selections early. Do your planting now ata Aj 
saving of 50% on what you have been paying. 


Landscape Your Lot at Lowest Cost 


It's simple-- easy--inexpensive. Justa few dollars 

and a little work and you have improved your 

property hundreds of dollars. My free oneateg 

contains many suggestions, pictures, dia- 

a. sketches for all kinds of landseap- 
Get it today—It’s FREE. 


32 Shrubs For $10. 00 


Picture shows what can be done--the 32 
represented consioting, of 15 Mixep GARDEN 
PHLOX, 3 SNowBerry, 4 HoNEYSUCKLE, 4 
BRANCHED nm, Dwarr Deurzia, a 
SPIREA ANTHONY: WaTEReR, 1 Ecm Tree, 2 
shrubs in all real bargain. 


40 ~40 Shrubs For $9. 75 
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AN INVESTMENT IN APPEARANCE 


Your Farm Grounds and Their Possibilities 
By ROBT. B. FAXON 





ERE someone to 
offer you a lump 
sum of money for 
which you would agree to 
give up the modern im- 
provements installed in 
your home, your auto- 
mobile, and good roads, 
your phonograph, 
, movies and kindred pleas- 
ures, you undoubtedly 
would feei that your 
tempter had best be on 
his way or have a pretty 
generous bankroll along 
with him. In other words 
these things have proved 
themselves a mighty good 
investment for the farmer, 
and on account of them 
much of the old-time 
drudgery of the farm has 
been banished. And yet 
on many of these very 
same farms a condition 
exists today as regards 
the outside appearance of the grounds which only awaits a 
little change in order to make them an investment as good if 
not better than those above. . 

Beautifying the home grounds does not necessarily mean an 
expenditure of a large amount of money as so many think. 
The arrangement and use of material at hand so as to receive 
from it the greatest amount of benefit is far 
more necessary. For instance, a more 
generous use of the lawn mower, a 
more careful disposition of farm 
machinery when not in use, and 
a neat appearance around the 
entire grounds will all do 
much to offset present con- 
ditions. How often we see 
by the roadside a small mod- 
est little farmhouse nestling 
snugly among a few well- 
placed trees, an unbroken 
stretch of lawn in front, with 
possibly a grouping of shrubs 
around the home and another 
for use in screening off some 
objectionable object, above 
all a generally neat appear- 
ance to the grounds as a 
whole. Were you to investi- 
gate as to the cost of accom- 
plishing such results you 
would probably find that it 
amounted only to the time 
necessary for the cleaning up, 
and possibly transplantingafewshrubsfrom one place to another. 
In many cases the planting material has come from the farm. 

It is not ordinarily realized by farmers that many of the 
more desirable shrubs and trees are actually growing on his 
own premises, such as the white and pink flowering dogwoods 
unexcelled for their spring blossoms and charming fall effects o' 
foliage and fruits, the native pink and white honeysuckles or 
azaleas, considered gems ainongst all plants, the black alders 
elders, sumach, sheepberry and wayfaring tree, the high anc 

low bush huckleberry, not to mention the ever wonderful moun- 
tain laurel and bayberry so prevalent thruout many of our 
eastern states; surely a collection of plants hard to equal any- 


















































a farm home. 


















This is a farmhouse whith shows the possibilities of shrubbery 
arrangement. When the trees are grown still further improvement 


will be had 









A well-arranged shrubbery border enclosing the rear grounds of 
The barns are to one side, and the lawn shown 
here has become a part of the living room for the family 


where. By transplanting 
these in the early spring 
or late fall, care being 
taken to secure as much 
of the root-system as pos- 
sible, and with the re- 
moval of at least one- 
third of the tops, excel- 
lent results ean be had. 
Plus the saving in the cost 
of these plants, the very 
fact of having found them 
on your Own premises will 
add much to your later 
enjoyment of them. 

t is, however, as im- 
portant to consider the 
arrangement of the plant- 
ing material with its rela- 
tion to the grounds as it 
is to make proper selec- 
tion of it. On the average 
farm grounds where the 
house stands 50 to 150 
feet back from the road- 
side, two or three well- 
selected trees can be located along the highway not closer than 
forty feet apart. With the exception of these it is generally 
best to locate the remainder of the trees to the side and rear of 
the house. The size to which the trees will ultimately reach 
should also be considered, for if not, a desirable view may be 
screened off, or too much shade may result. Only strong, hardy, 

and thrifty varieties should be selected, such 
as the Norway and sugar maple, American 
elm, white and green ash, pin, scarlet 
and red oaks, European linden, 
American linden, Oriental plane 
or buttonball. Soft-wooded 
trees such as the Carolina 
poplar, hackberry and soft 
maples should be avoided 
in the majority of plantings. 
In the general ground ar- 
rangement the walks and 
drives should be given some 
consideration. Avoid straight 
lines wherever possible, altho 
if the drive or walk may serve 
its purpose best by an eas 
and graceful curve so a> | 
the better. When, however, 
no logical reason presents it- 
self for the curving it is often 
possible to so plant a tree or 
group of shrubs in the break 
of the curve as to make it 
appear entirely reasonable. 
In planting the shrubs it is 
desirable to avoid the dotted appearance of individual plants over 
the lawn. These plus the round geranium and canna beds in the 
center do much to make your grounds appear much smaller 
than they actually are. By grouping the smaller growing 
varieties such as the Japanese barberry, Regal’s privet, Japanese 
s-/.aea, Spiraea Anthony Waterer, the dwarf deutzias, Lemoinei 
and Gracilis, Weigelias, and stephanandras along the founda- 
tion walls of the building, using the taller growing sorts such as 
golden bell, Spiraea Van Houtei or Bridal Wreath, lilacs, bush 
honeysuckles, wayfaring tree, sheepberry, snowball and sumtach 
for screening off objectionable views and as a border planting 
along the side boundaries of the (Continued on page 46 

















With gravelled and surfaced roads come the possibilities of trees along the highway. The pictures hardly do justice to the 
improvement made in this road’s appearance 
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“ If you are looking for a better place The highest producing cows in the These are some of the reasons why 
. in which to live, you will find in United States are the basis of its great farming pays better in Washington. 
t Washington a delightful climate, tem- dairy industry. 
? pered on the west slope by the Japan There is not room to tell of this 
8 current, and in the east section by the The value of its hogs, per 100 pounds, wonderful country, the climate, the 
‘ warm Chinook winds; a land of bril- is 16 per cent greater than the national roads, the schools and churchese— 
: liant sunshine, with nights that are  @7@8e- the thousand and one things that 
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? ing natural beauty; soil of marvelous : : live in Washington. 
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t gable, producing high yields of all se tha The free book “Washington for the a 
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h average. ‘Axe ager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4 
; The yields of its orchards are the high- R. R., Chicago, Ill; A. B, Smith, 1 
5 est in the United States. Passenger Trafic Manager, Northern fr 
, Its yield per acre of hay is 50 per | ButtetnnGhetnorthern: Pacific Ry. St. Paul, Minn.; A. J. } 
| cent greater than the average for the oe tedoatod wt ta weree Dickinson, Passenger Trafic Manager, ‘et 
nbsiets: and fature oh Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. i 
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| The Chicago Burlington 8 Quincy RR. 
4 The Northern Pacific Ry. 
The Great Northern Ry. 














Ageicaiveeel Bureau 

401 Burlington Railroad Building 
Dest. | 17-A 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the free book, **Wash- 
ington for the Farmer.” 
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Successful Farming believes every 
farm family needs and deserves the 
products of a home orchard. Every 
farm family can and should have 
the health and pleasure to be derived 
from an abundance of home-grown 
fruits. The experience of thousands 
of home orchardists proves the fam- 
ily can have this fruit, and that the 
orchard large enough to insure a full 
supply every year will, in most years, 
i} return a profit besides. 
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APPLES AND CREAM 
Continued from page 38 

vour knife is sharp. We generally get at 
the trimming in March, then we can get 
the limbs out of the way in time to do a 
good job of spraying in June. 
“When a tree is set, we lean it about 
ten degrees to the west because our pre- 
vailing winds are the westerlies and they 
will keep the tree leaning east. Don’t be 
afraid to prune plenty of limbs off of the 
east side of the tree. As the tree grows, 

it will naturally lean to the east.” 
These “apples and cream”’ experts cau- 
tion especially against too-severe pruning. 
“You see, there is a perfect balance be- 


tween the top and the root system,” 
Edison averred. ‘You prune the head but 
you don’t cut away any of the roots. 


Pruning is to distribute the bearing surface 
where it can get the sun and make as good- 
sized fruits as possible. Heavy pruning 
will bring on a lot of water-sprouts because 
the root system will insist that an appro- 





priate leaf system be developed. Prune 
three times lightly rather than once 
heavily 


These orchard craftsmen employ both 
clean-culture and sod-mulch system. 
of the trees are on such rough land that to 
plow it up would be equivalent to making 
the trees unsprayable on account of 
gullies. On this rough land, when once the 
orchard goes to sod, it is never disturbed 

On the leveler land, the soil is cultivated 


Ss then the soil is allowed 


during the summer 
to seed itself to weeds or anything else 
This 


during the latter part of the season. 


growth takes up any free nitrogen 


Some | 


that | 


may have been liberated by the cultiva- 
tion. The fall growth of weeds performs | 
the two functions of saving the nitrogen 
and making the apple twigs harden off for 
winter. The orchards are cultivated with 
a tractor because it gets around under 
the trees with much less difficulty than 
horses , 

hese farmers find that trees in sod bear 
better colored ipples but smalle r ones. 
Further, apple trees in sou apparently have 
a tendency to produce. fruit every year 
rather than every oth -r year 

In the orchard close to the build aings, 
mentioned at first, there are seventy-two 


trees on one side that have been cultivated: 











on the other side of the road are seventy- 
two trees of a different variety that have 
been in sod Altho the varieties may make 
some difference, there was no noticeable 
difference either in the size or vigor of the 
trees 

Those who grew ipples this year had | 
ome difficulty in getting and ——r 
pickers. The Edisons believe in growing a 
number of varieties so picking will not | 
come all at once. This enables them to | 
keep their ple kers ior longe r period, | 
which makes it easier to hold them. This} 
year they gave eight cents a bushel for 
picking, and to every picker who stayed | 
the season thru a bonus of 
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Marlatt—Grower of Quality Fruit— 
Has Used SCALECIDE for 20 Years 


Fruit grown by the Marlatts of The Port 
Murray Fruit Farm, Port Murray, N. J., has 
won fame wherever exhibited or marketed 
because of its high color, finish and freedom 
from insects and diseases. 


During picking last year we went out to see 
their crop,and, although we have visited many 
beautiful orchards, theirs was the finest crop 
of apples we have ever seen. Not a wormy 
or scab-marked apple did we find. “Tell 
us how you do it,” we said. “Why, Mr. Pratt,” 
replied Mr. E. S. Marlatt, “we have followed 
your instructions to the letter — we have used 
SCALECIDE for 19 years; also Sulfocide ever 
since it came out, except one year when we 
had a small crop due to frost or we would 
have lost our reputation”. 


When growers like the Marlatts use SCALE- 
CIDE, why not let it be your dormant spray— 
on every tree, shrub and vine that sheds its 
leaves in winter. Then you will know that 
you have done all that can be done at that 
particular time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. 


Fall spraying with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and peach leaf curl. Spring application 
controls aphis, pear thrips, leaf miner, case 
bearer and leaf roller. Either fall or spri spring 
spraying with SCALECIDE controls scale, 
moth, European red mite, fungus ae 
cankers from which are sprea t, 
collar rot and root rot. And in addition, 
year after year use of SCALECIDE invigorates 
the trees. 








We GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in general ‘condition, and 
for three years spray one part with SCALECIDE according to our directions and 

same summer treatment to both parts, the part sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than ¢ 

—in the sudgment of three disinterested fruit growers —or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALECIDE. 


with lime sulfur, giving the 


the other 
part sprayed with lime sulfur 








without agitation. 


made miscible oils. 
direct from us 


B. G. PRATT CO. Department 48 


In any event, write today for the.new booklet, “The Ounce of Pr 


SCALECIDE is not an emulsion but a miscible oil that mixes instantly with cold water and stays mixed 
Its continuous use for the past twenty years throu 


proven that it will not do injury such as has been so often attribut 
If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement—or order 


t the fruit. growing world has 
to oil and i 





” 


50 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


<=-THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY“ 
OM r 











Scenmiric investigations show the finer 
the sulphur the greater the fungicidal action. 
Sulfocide, when sprayed, decomposes to an 
almost invisible film of true colloidal sul- 
phur. Used on fruits and vegetables. Every 
one remarks on what high color and finish 
it produces. H. B. Fullerton, Director L. L. 
ReR. Exp. Sta., says: “We have absolutely 
wiped out peach leaf curl, we don’t know 


B. G, PRATT CO. 
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A Better Summer Spray 
Sulfocide Does Not Rus-et or Drop the Fruit 


ULFOCIDE 





yellows, and we have staved off rot.” E. R. 
Longenecker, Magnolia, Del., says: “We got 
25c per basket above market price because 
of the wonderful color and absence of brown 
rot.” Timmerman Bros., Fort Plain, N. ¥.. 
say: “We could not grow cucumbers with- 
out it, and find it great on all garden plants 
—a little goes so far.” Send for free booklet, 
“A Better Summer Spray’’— it helps growers. 


50 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK 
— ay 
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Cabbage—Perfection worth 15c 
Cotery ym 
0 Spring 


This Collection of World Beaters worth 
Write today; mention this paper 
pac ve and 


Guaranteed to Please. 


SEND 10c Jebel 
pave eg BS EE aod 
Buckbee’s Famous Full of Lif 
H. W. BUCKBEE 
Farm 408, ROCKFORD, ILLIN 
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and Timothy, $4.30; 
Soy Beans, Re. 50; 
and buy your se 








now, 


60 days’ approval. 
- = you big money. 
guide, 


two cents a | Home of Berry Seed Co. “= A. BERRY SEED CO. 


SEEDS" 


BUCKBEE's™ Full of Life’? seeds are of highest quality—best thatmoney 
a buy. World-beating Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. - 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION 


Radish— Earliest of all, worth 150e Lettuce—Sensation 
Beet—Red King 


worth 20c Tomato—Everbearing worth 20¢ 4 
lowering Bulbs, worth 25c— Full size packages 4 
c .¢ 


Bumper 


bi 
lant Book. Tels ll about 
* Seeds, Plants, B 


Rockford fer no 


in all Field and Grass Seeds, 
Buy your seeds direct and saye the dealer’s prod. 


Made to Build 
New Business 





1.25 


Crop 
in- 





ALL SAMPLES | 


Clover $2 Per Bu. 
lower today than tater 
$3. 90 per bes Timothy, $3.20; Alsi 

3; Clover and Timothy mixed,’ $4. ane 
Write today for our special wholesale prices 
crops short—Don’t delay. Have big bargains 


Our seeds tested, guaranteed and sold we 
ig fi 





Seed 





Write for free semples, special prices and 
orders shipped from eastern ae 
Box 219, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Prices sensationally low. Alfalfa, 


Sweet tt." 
Rape, $4.25. 





bushel was given at the end of the season. This issue is full of suggestions which will be greatly to your advantage. 
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Some of the men were picking seventy- 
five bushels of apples a day. 

The pickers are very carefully observed, 
as none but the most careful men are al- 
lowed to pick Spy, Tolman Sweet and 
Strawberry. Baldwins and Wagners are 
regarded as tough, and anyone can pick 
them who is just reasonably careful. 

Arthur Edison is the sprayer-in-chief. 
He uses a power sprayer, one that gets 
up 250 pounds of pressure, and a spray 
gun, so he does not have to stand on a 
tower. ‘“The gun is all right,’”’ said Edison, 
“if you have pressure enough but you 
should have 250 pounds of pressure to 
break up your spray into a fine mist that 
will carry and control the pests.” 

A dormant spray of limesulphur is made 
every two or three years, enough to keep 
the San Jose scale in check, and in addi- 
tion three or four summer sprays are given 
altho the season may vary the number 








**Remember— You’ ve got to have branches 
if you want to pick fruit,’’ says Edison. 
“Fruit can never be borne on branches that 
are cut off.”’ = 


that can be put on. Three are put on with- 
out fail: The pink spray put on a week 
before the blossoms open, the petal-fall 
spray and the summer spray which is 
generally put on from the twentieth of 
July to the first of August. If time will 
permit, another spray is put on about ten 
days later than the petal-fall spray. The 
summer sprays are made by mixing two 
and a half pounds of arsenate of lead and 
a gallon of concentrated limesulphur with 
enough water to make fifty gallons. 
There are 145 acres in the farm. The 
Jerseys are in the cow-testing association 
and ten cows are milked. This makes a 
regular herd of about twenty-four head. 
When asked how the orchard and dairy 
combined, Arthur Edison characterized 
it as a “profitable combination.” The 
Jerseys pasture some land that is too 
rough for cultivation. The only hitch 
comes in the fall during apple-pickin 
season. The cows are bred so they wil 
freshen a little before fair time, which 
brings heavy milking at a time when all 
hands are picking apples. Otherwise it 
works well because dairying brings a cash 
income, gives winter employment and 
provides manure for use under the trees. 
Outside of the forty acres of orchard, 
the remainder of the farm is run as any 
regular farm with corn, oats and alfalfa. 
Rutabagas are not turnips but they 
are much finer flavored and Seine. I like 
them much better. They are not as freely 
grown in the garden as turnips, but I see 
no reason why they should not be. I 
refer the large yellow globe sorts, just 
is I prefer the yellow ball turnips. They 
need to have a longer growing season, and 
for main crop they should be sown in 
June instead of July,.—L, H. C., Kan. 
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SUN SHINES 


Irrigated, fertile lands in year ’round Sunshine 


cost less and pay better. 


the rich Rio Grande Valley near El Paso, the sun shines the 


year ‘round, 


Do you realize what this means—where summer tempera- 
tures are modified by an altitude of 3762 feet and mountain 
breezes; where winter is seldom colder than twenty-five degrees 


above zero; where there are no fogs; floods, tornadoes or earth- 


quakes; where the air is light, clean and invigorating; where the 
growing season is long; where there is remarkable freedom from 
insect pests and where labor is plentiful and low-priced? It means 
farming that PAYS—pays big dividends in health and pleasant 
living, as well as in dollar profits. 


High Grade, Low Cost Lands 


These valley lands built up, foot by 
foot, by age-old deposits of river sile— 
tremendously fertile—are available be- 
cause the great Elephant Butte irriga- 
tion project, now practically completed, 
puts water on them—cheap water, all 
you want, from the largest artificial 
lake in the world, impounding 2,630,- 
ooo acre feet. More than 100,000 acres 
already have been brought under irri- 
gation—teady for you at moderate 
cost, and on fair terms, Unimproved 
land costs from $50 to $75 an acre. 
Leveled land, properly dixched and 
seeded to alfalfa, sells at $150 to $350 an 
acre. Where else will you find such 
values? 
Living Conditions 


Paved highways and good roads grid- 
iron these lands, El Paso, the capital of 


this superb farming territory, offers the 
choice of eight railway systems to 
markets where crops bring premium 
rices and provides fine educational 
facilities and the interests and recrea- 
tions of a city of more than 90,000 
people. Co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations, farm bureaus and county 
agents will assist you in the growing 
and marketing of your crops. 


How to Investigate 


Write to the Gateway Club of El Paso 
for the new free booklet, *‘Farming that 
PAYS.” It will give you, at nocost, 
reliable and disinterested information 
about these valuable lands. The Gate- 
way Club is a non-profit organization of 
citizens, and will aid you if every pos- 
sible way. *‘Farming that PAYS,"’ is a 
book you should have. Let us send it to 
you free, Address: 


(Check below the book you want and mail us the coupon) 
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GATEWAY CLUB, 507 Chamber of C e 
Send me the free booklet I have indicated. 
O) Farming that PAYS 
(For those interested in Farming) 
0 EI Paso and the New Southwest 
(The general story of El Paso) 





oO Filing he Sunshine Prescription Address 


(For Health Seekers) 


Bidg., El Paso, Texas. 
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DRAIN THE GRAPE LAND 

A couple of years ago a friend of mine 
who had a considerable acreage of grapes 
found that there was an unusually large 
amount of winter-killing. 

The only explanation we could hit 
upon was that there was too much water 
in the soil at the season when grapes 
should be hardening off. 

You cannot get away from some winter 
injury in seasons of unusual severity, but 
year in and year out injury can be les- 
sened by first draining land that needs it 
if grapes have -by chance been put on 
ground a shade off in this respect. Next 
stop eultivation in July or August and 
seed buckwheat, oats, barley, or wheat, 
which will tend to try out the soil and at 
the same time not shade the ground too 
much 


WINTER GARDEN WORK 


If the work that may be done in winter 
is taken care of the work in the spring 
when we are.rushed will trouble us much 
less. Trash and old stalks of tomatoes 
and potatoes should be gathered and 
burned or made into a compost heap. 
Manure should be spread, and the earlier 
the better if it is at all fresh, tho rotted 
manure is better spread nearer time when 
the plowing is to be done in the spring. 
Then when soil is dry enough and frost is 
out of the ground any time after New 
Year the ground may be plowed and it| 
will settle enough to be just right for} 
planting. Seeds will germinate much more 
certainly and grow off better in a fairly | 
firm soil, and plowed soil will dry out 
after spring rains and may be worked 
without loss of this vital time when seeds 





must be planted for early garden. If all 
this work is out of the way, the garden 
tools bright and well sharpened, trellis 


material all ready to put in place, stakes 
for things needing them, and poles for the 
beans and peas all handy, things will move 
smoothly and we will avoid the discomfort 
of having the work behind and crowding 
us, while weeds shout for joy, and crusts 
form to dissipate the moisture.—L. C, 


TRY CUSHAW 
must be a dozen and a half years 
first had anything to do with 
cushaw, or winter crookneck squash as 
some call it. -Every year I have felt a 
little more friendly toward it. 
This cushaw is classed by a 


It 


since I 


some as 
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Whether for corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye 
clover, sugar beets, cotton or any Sther crop, & 
Western used to make the eeedbed will increase 
your yield. 

WESTERN pet ye PACKER 


more per acre on oats and 5 bushels more 
on wheat, where he used a Western. Theo. 
Glenwood, Ia., increased his eorn yield 20 bushels 
rH acre. 

font., said his Western 
times over in one season. 
Three Rivers, Mich., wrote that the Western does 
better work. Thousands others have written us 
of — yields. 
he photograph above shows the seedbed work. 

n this. firmly packed soil, where the moisture 

ust under the surface by a loose, level top 
= out cannot help but germinate more quick- 
ly; the vootions take hold and spread more rapidly, ons 
the plants shoot up at once as an even, healthy stand 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 374, Hastings, Nebr. 





Think what it means to add a few bushels per 

acre to your crops. Extra bushels 

seed, no fmore labor or expense. They are 
OFIT! 


, alfalfa, 


AND MULCH 
Cornish, Osborne, 


On sugar beets, 
ellogg & 


Twenty-five Distributing Points 


require nomore 
ALL 


sy got 15 bushels 
r acre 
rman, 


jisner, Bridger, No other machine can make t 
aid for itself several ae Se pe 
K Co., 


Jan., 


























The Western is the only sprocket Roller 
and Packer. Itssprocket wheels break down and 
mulch theridges behind the packer wheels. Their 
loose up-and-down motion coy Sooems- 















bed; no other requires so little Sebepewer: no 
other is so substantially built orso reasonable 


in - 
FE BOOK on Seedbed Making. “Worth 
Be Weight in Gold.” Shows many photos of 
i Western and its work, explains why it is 
= Y ae better, why it will prevent winter 
— from killing out and the soil from blow- 
why it has no equal for covering clover 
om grass seed; gives letters from users, etc. 
Write today for this valuable book, prices 
and shipping point near you. 











in the U.S. One is near you. 














If you write now for our 1924 Catalogue, we will 
send the famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds 
—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Bi¢ 
Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's 
Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer 





1924 CATAL OGUE 
NOW READY 
Bigger and better than ever, 
the most beautiful and com- 
plete horticultural publica- 





Sweet Peas. 





charge. 
emptied and returned, 


more. Don’t delay; write at once. 









pumpkin, by others among the squashes. 
I have never worried about the classifica- 
tion it makes pies like a pumpkin | 
and every bit as hard to beat. 
It grows In a long, often curved shape, 
with the seeds in a cavity at | 

one end, and a solid neck, three to five 
inches in diameter, all solid flesh. It 
raised exactly like squash er pumpkin in 
the garden, and cooked like pumpkin. It 


since 


large in size, 


iS 


has always seemed to me there is more 
“pumpkin” in a cushaw than in a pump- 
kin 


AN INVESTMENT IN APPEARANCE 
Continued from page 42 

lawn area, a great improvement will soon 
be noted. For the shady nook around 
the north side of the house, or beneath uhe 
large and maples, the golden bell, 
mountain laurel, native honeysuckles, the 
red and yellow-twigged dogwood, and the 
old-time favorites, snowball and Indian 
currant, will all do splendidly. 

Where “the border plantings are of 
medium or large extent such plants as the 
white and pink flowering dogwoods, pink 
flowering crabapple, witch hazel, pink 
and white hawthorne and sorrel tree are 
all interesting and worth considering. If 


elms 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


CLOV 





It not only lista the seeds and nu 
stock that I grow and sell, but it tells 
you how to make a bigger success 
of yourown garden. Everyone who 
likes to grow things should have my 
1924 book. It tells how to get better 
resulte with whatever you plant. 

I'll be glad to send you a copy of this book. 
It's Free. Full of actual photograp~s of 
plants, trees and e 
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Start <i now for ep: Let 
ra! my 1920: Seed and 


me send you Free Cc 
Nursery 

@ postal t 
return mail. 


Earl E. May, President, 
May Seed & Nursery Company, 


<9 - y 
Call May 234 May Bid¢., Shenandoah, Iowa 





HOW TO GET THEM 
Simply state where you saw this advertisement, 
ten cents for mailing the Catalogue, “‘Everything for 
the Garden", and the seeds will be sent without extra 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope which 
will be accepted as a 25-cent | 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 or | 

¢ 








tion of the year, a book of 
176 pages 

16 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
| ing actual results from Hen- 
| derson’s seeds. It contains 
the details of our tomato 
name contest with $100.00 
in awards. 





enclos® 























35 & 37 
CORTLANDT ST. 
New: YorK City 
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A.A. Berry Seed Co., Box g19, Clarinda, towa 


$2.50 bu. 


Kentucky Blue Grass $3.50; 
Alfalfa $8.00; Sweet C lover 


SUDAN = 


Timothy $3.50; Rec ed ‘Top 
eseed $1.50; a yt 50: Kaffir $1.50: Grimm alfalfa 
ry 00; 








$2 00: Orchard Grass $2.50; 
Alsike $ 5% discount on 5 bushel orders. 
Satisfaction or MONEY B ACK. We live whereit grows, 
ship from several Candee and save you freight; 
order from _ad or ask for oT but get order in 
before another advance and while stocks are complete. 
Meier Seed & Grain Co., Dept. SF., Salina, Kans. 





This issue is full of suggestions which 





buying new equipment and other farm merchandise. 
protection against unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisements. 


will be greatly to your advantage in 
Our guarantee is your 
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your space does not permit a flower garden 
an arrangement of both annuals and the 
old-fashioned hardy plants such as phlox, 
peonies, iris, coreopsis, etc., may be de- 
lightfully arranged as a foreground plant- 
ing to the border planting. 

We live on the farm in winter as well 
as summer and for winter effects a charm- 
ing effect can be had by using the red and 
yellow-twigged dogwoods, beautiful with 
their brightly colored barks and twigs, the 
smaller growing green-twigged kerria, the 
viburnums with their reddish fruits, 
[bota privet with its bunches of jet black 
fruit, and the bright red berries of the 
barberry. Among the evergreens best 
ads apted for farm use are the white and 
Norway spruces, white, Scotch and Aus- 
trian pines, Douglass spruce, and white 
or concolor firs. All of these may be used 
as lawn specimens and for general wind- 
break plantings. 

In the planting of all shrubs two feet of 
good soil should be available, spading up 
the entire area and planting the smaller 
growing shrubs from three to three and a 
half feet apart, the larger ones from four 
to six feet according to the variety used. 
Confusion as to the size to purchase from 
the nursery often results due to the many 
sizes listed in the catalog. However, for 
general plantings the size of the smaller 
growing shrubs should be from one to 
three feet in height while the taller grow- 
ing shrubs may be purchased in these 
sizes Or in grades running up to four to 
six feet. For evergreens such as the pines 
and spruces plants ranging from three to 
five feet will in most cases give best re- 
sults. 

As to the care needed for the shrubs 
und trees, but little is needed after the 
first season or two. An annual pruning 
over during the winter season, cutting out 
the old and dead wood, and a forking over 
of the soil during the.early stages of the 
planting is about all that is necessary. 
lhis latter operation will do much to keep 
out the weeds and to conserve the moisture 
so important to newly planted stock. 
Such work, however, is over as soon as the 
plants have opportunity to grow in to- 
gether in such a way that the tops com- 
pletely shade over the ground area. 

The problem, however, most important 
for suecess in your efforts for an attractive 
grounds is to maintain a good lawn as the 
plantings serve only as a framework for 
the lawn area. A neglected lawn may often 
improved by the application of a couple 
f inches of good loam early in the spring, 
rolling it down to a level surface. By sow- 

g grass seed to the amount of about one 
pound to every 200 square feet plus the 
grass which wul come up thru the added 
am, a good lawn will often result. A 

ro rolling of the lawn is also beneficial 
in the early spring after the frost is gone, 

s this will form a direct contact between 
the roots of the grass and the subsoil, thus 
with much of the 


doing away summer 
ining. 
For you who are contemplating build- 
ng or who have recently built, many 


worthwhile ideas are yours for the asking 
from the extension service of your state 
agricultural college. By drawing up a 
rough plan showing the general dimensions 
of your grounds and buildings, location 
of all existing trees, with a list of the 
material you may have on hand, simply 
needing to be rez arranged, they will only 
e too glad to assist you in your problems. 
You could hardly expect plans, but the 
suggestions you will get will help you 

nake your own plans. Many good reliable 
paaiialien are also offering a similar service. 


Attractive home surroundings do not 
cost much but they certainly add to 
the farm value. And best of all they 
keep the young folks interested in the 
ald home. That’s worth most any 
cost isn’t it? 


SUCCES 
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can 

to slight—in any de 
gree whatever—the vi- 
tally important work 
of planting. When prices 
are high a bumper crop 
means bumper profits. 
When prices are low, 
more reason than ever 
to make every acre 
produce its utmost. 
Play safe on the seed- 
ing job! Start right 
—or you cannot possi- 
bly realize full profits 
on your long days of 
preparation,cultivation 
and harvest. A worn- 
out grain drill—an in- 
efficient planter of any 
kind—-robs you of 
bushels—and doll- 
ars—-you cannot 

afford to lose! 
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g YU get a perfect seed- 
ing job w:th any Su- 


perior r Crpin Drill—whether you select 
the largest machine for team or tractor 
or the one-horse, five-disc outfit, 
“‘baby”’ of the family. 


The right depth; the right distan 
between rows; 
of trench; 
for each individual grain— 
every factor for successful seeding is assured when 
you use the world’s standard grain drill. 


the 


the right kind 
proper covering (igs, 
> 
The ae 


Superior Drill sows evenly, accurately, uniformly 


—always. 
time service. 


And it is ruggedly well built—for life- 


Superior Seeding has meant better seeding—for 
more than fifty years. Write for valuable booklet, 
“Drilling for Gold,’’ and get the complete story. 


Superior 
Potato Planter 


HAT the Superior Drill is to the 
grain farmer, this planter is to the 
potato grower. Sturdily built for long 
hard service—and does a clean, efficient 
planting job. It is a one-man picker- 
planter and because 
both ground 
wheels drive the 
feed, steady, con- 
tinuous planting is 
assured under all 
conditions. Works 
perfectly on hill- 
sides. 
The superior will 
plant from five to eight acres per day 


—dropping seed from 10 to 36 inches 
a. Steel hopper. Steel bottom with 





itator to insure even -flow. Steel 
wheels with wide-face tires. ci ng bear- 
ings. Write for descriptive fol 


Superior 


Corn Planter 


| By all Superior machines this Corn 
Planter is thoroughly well built, ex- 
tremely simple and exceptionally accur- 
ate. No feed rod clutches to get out of 
order. Either flat drop or edge drop 
plates can be u 
without changing 
hoppers—a nd as 
plates are moving 
steadily at all 
times almost per- 
fect filling of cells 
is assur 

Row adjustment 
28 to 48 inches— 
two-inch spacin Double marker. In- 
stantly adjusted for drilling. Special 
plates can be furnished for planting 
Beans, Peas, Peanuts, Kaffir Corn, Beet 
Seed, etc. Write for full details of this 


truly Superior corn planter. 





THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


| — Grain Drills 

| — Alfalfa Drills 
— Beet & Bean Drills 
— Corn & Cotton Drills 
— Corn Planters 

| — Potato Planters 
— Lime Sowers 
— Buckeye Cultivators 


NOTg> Complete Buckeye 
| line includes one and two- 
row, horse and tractor, walk- 
ing and riding cultivators. 


Check 
Items 
In Which 
You 
Are 
Interested 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., 


Name —__— — aa Me 


Address —EEEEE 


Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio. | 


Gentlemen: Please send full informa- | 


tion covering machines checked. | 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


HOW ABOUT THE WEATHER? 
F you were to ask me such a question and I answered, 
“Sardonic Rudish Ends,” you wouldn’t be much the wiser, 
would you? Or if I said, ‘“Taffata Nutfasten One Bank 
Sutton Yamen,”’ you wouldn’t be prepared for snow. Yet from 
such reports our daily weather forecasts, such as the one shown 
here and those received over the radio or telephone, are made. 
The apparently unintelligible combinations of words are full 
of meaning for the weather man. They represent a code that is 
“used to save time in sending reports. The importance of saving 
time can readily be appreciated when one knows how reports 
are made up. 

Before the weather bureau at Washington can forecast the 
weather it must first know just what is happening in every 
part of the country and what changes have taken place in the 
last twenty-four hours. To get this information observation 
stations are established in a number of places in every state. 
These stations are connected to a central station by telegraph, 
as many as forty being on one line or circuit, which is much 
like a party line in the country. In the United States there are 
twenty-three of 
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follows: “Taffata Nutfasten One Bank Sutton Yamen.” The 
first four words tell us the barometer is 29.92, the temperature 
is thirty-two degrees, and that the weather is clear with a sout }- 
west wind blowing twelve miles an hour. The fifth word 
“Sutton”? means the Missouri river is rising and now stands «t 
9.8 feet. ‘“‘Yamen” is the snow word and shows the weather 
bureau that Kansas City has had eight inches of snow in the 
last twenty-four hours. 

“Very interesting,’’ you may say, “but what do I care in 
Ohio or Wisconsin what the weather may be in Kansas City, 
and how does that help me to forecast the probable weather 
in my state tomorrow?” 

Now at the equator the sun is always hot and consequently 
the air is warmed and rises. As it does so it spreads out, part 
going toward the north and part toward the south pole. Air 
rom the cooler ions then flows toward the equator to {ill 
the place of that displaced. During this regular flow of air, 
eddies or whirlpools are formed similar in principle to those 
formed by sticks or rocks in a creek. In North America these 


eddies form along the Rocky mountain chain all the way from 
Mexico to the 


Aleutian is- 
























these circuits. 
The one on 
which Des 


Moines, Iowa, is 
located is 1,340 
miles long and 





includes Mo- 
dena and Salt 
Lake City, 
Utah; Denver, 
Colo.; Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; 
North Platte 


Lincoln and 
Omaha, Neb.; 
Yankton and 
Huron, 8. Dak.; 
Bismark, N. 











lands off the 
coast of Alaska. 

They are vast 
whirls of air, 
sometimes 
thousands of 
miles wide and 
six miles high, 
that rotate op- 
posite the direc- 
tion taken by 
the hands of a 
clock. They also 
move eastward, 
in the winter at 
about the speed 
of an express 
train and in 





































Dak.; Sioux 
City, Des summer about 
Moines, Du- like a slow 
buque, Daven- freight train. As 
port, lowa; they rotate, air 
Peoria and is drawn inward 
Chicago, Il. and upward, 
At seven thus creating an 
o’clock Cen- area of low air 
tral time the poset. If the 
8 s sta 
stations start A weather map made for January 30, 1923. The general forecast for the a4 ypaata 2 


reporting the 
weather in 
their vicini- 


day was as follows: 


ties. First one 

and then an- 

other reports 2. 
while the rest and parts of South Dakota and Nebraska. 


‘‘listen in.’’ equal barometric pressure. 


As soon as the 
last station on 
the circuit has 
finished send- 
ing, the main station with which the circuit is connected re- 
ports directly to the weather bureau at Washington. By 8:45 
Washington has assembled the reports from the entire country 
and issued the day’s forecast. In forty-five minutes more the 
printed reports similar to the one shown here are being dis- 
tributed. 

It is indeed remarkable how so much information can be 
collected in such a short time. Only by use of some-abbreviated 
or code message can it be done. The words given at the begin- 
ning of this story are code weather reports. The combination, 
“Sardonic Rudish Ends,” was sent by the Des Moines station 
the morning of November 30th. The first word decoded means 
that the barometer stood at 29.82 or slightly below the normal 
of 30 and that the temperature at seven o’clock A. M. was 
twenty-eight degrees. ‘‘Rudish” tells the weather man that 
the weather at Des Moines is clear, the wind is in the west and 
the lowest temperature during the night was twenty-six degrees. 
“Ends” signifies that the wind is blowing four miles an hour 
and during the last twenty-four hours there has been practically 
no rainfall. All messages come in the same order. The first 
word being the condition of barometer and temperature, the 
second wind direction, state of weather and highest or lo 
temperature for the day, and the third wind velocity and amount 
of precipitation. For river towns a fourth word is added to tell 
if the water is normal, rising or falling. In the winter still a 
fifth is used to signify snow. 


On the morning of November 30th Kansas City reported as 


last twenty-four hours. 


“Considerably colder weather will 
and upper Mississippi and lower Missouri valleys and western Lake region tonight 
and Wednesday, but no severe cold is expected. 
tonight over the eastern half of the district with light rain or snow probably rather 
generally, and snow is also expected within the next thirty-six hours in Wyomin 


The dotted lines show points of equal temperature. 
Arrows indicate the direction in which the wind is blowing. Th 
shows where snow or rain amounting to 0.0’ inch or more has fallen during the 









west and draws 
to it moisture- 
laden winds 
from the Gulf 
of Mexico, 
then there will 
be rain or snow 
by the time it 
reaches the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 
This is a result 
of warm, moist air passing into a cool region as it ascends the 
whirl. The wane of course, condenses the vapor and it falls 
as rain or snow. Thus a low area is generally accompanied by 
moist, cloudy or rainy weather if it forms in the Southwest. 
Such a whirling storm called a cyclone passes across the Middle 
West about every three days. It must not be confused with the 
small twister or tornado sometimes called a cyclone. In winter 
the cyclonic centers pass with great regularity, which is not true 
of summer storms. 

As you undoubtedly have been told, “Nature abhors 4 
vacuum.” She at once sets about to fill the space from which 
the air has been partly removed by the eddy as it passes east- 
ward. She does this with the anti-cyclone, which is another 
vast whirl of air that is being pulled down from above by the 
force of gravity. Therefore, as we study the daily weather map 
we will see “highs’’ chasing “‘lows” across the country. Because 
“highs” draw cool air down from above the clouds they are 
attended by dry, cool, settled weather. As previously stated, 
the “low” is accompanied by moist, warm, unsettled weather, 
the only exception Soke in summer when a shower cools the 
hot earth. 

Now that we have a general idea of how storms travel and the 
direction they generally follow, it is possible to understand the 
importance of Saity weather reports for the entire country. By 
putting some 200 reports together like the blocks in a quilt, the 
weather bureau can follow the course of a storm from its be- 
ginning until it passes out to the (Continued on page 63 
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This new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue is yours FRE 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Montgoniery Ward 2 © 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive . 


Once more the opportunity is 
yours to save money on reli- 
able goods of standard quality. 


This book is yours Free. This new, complete cat- 
alogue—offering almost everything you need—is 
yours merely for the asking. 

And what an opportunity this is for you! It 
brings 50 great stores—a whole city shopping center 
—tight to your door. It offers you an opportunity 
to savé money on every purchase. An opportunity 
to know before you buy, the lowest price, the right 
price to pay. An opportunity to buy frofm a house 
whose first rule is that you must be pleased with 
every bargain or you get your money back. 


A Real Cash Saving this Season for You 


Fifty-one years’ experience in buying and manu- 
facturing, in choosing worthy, serviceable merchan- 
dise has gone into this book—to insure the biggest 
possible saving and the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion for you and your family. 

Fifty wulion dollars” worth of merchandise 
bought when costs were lowest, bought for cash, 
and manufactured just for this Catalogue. This is 
the enormous cash buying power backed by long 
experience, that makes possible these savings for you. 

In the East, in the West, in the South, and in 
Europe, our organization of over 100 buyers search 
with ready cash for low prices—for bargains. But 
we never buy merely cheap goods. We never lose 
sight of your satisfaction with what you buy. 


Ward Quality Means Reliable Goods 


Always 

You will get from Ward's only goods that will 
stand inspection and use. We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. We offer only the kind 
of goods that is best for you to buy—the kind 
that will hold your patronage. 

For fifty-one years—Quality has come first at 
Ward's. And to you who have never bought by 
mail, we say that we do not believe any business 
house exercises greater care in expertly testing and 
oe its merchandise than Montgomery ard 

oO. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
and the Family 
In New York our own 


FOR WOMEN: Fashion Eaperts see 


every new Fashion creation. And we have selected 
for you the best and most beautiful of New York 


Styles. To every woman, the young woman and 
the girl, we offer the opportunity to be dressed in 
good style and good taste—without paying the 


Fashion Profits."” The Woman's Section of 


a 
this Catalogue will be a delight to you. 
FOR THE HOME; Besty, on4,Com- 

* fort and Usefulness 
—each article we sell for home decoration and house 
furnishing has these merits. Everything is selected 
by experts. To the woman interested in beautify- 
ing and modernizing her home, this Catalogue offers 
a treat indeed. Everything practical, everything 
new, and everything at a saving that makes pos- 
sible the purchase of more new things than you 
had planned. 

For fifty-one 


FOR THE FARM: For ®éty-one 


been friends of the American Farmer. And he has 
been our friend. We are continuing our help by 
working harder than ever before to make his sav- 
ings greater and to make his money go further. 
Everything must be to his complete satisfaction. 
This Catalogue offers almost everything for the 
farm—from poultry and stock supplies to fencing, 
hardware, and tillage tools. 
FOR MEN e Overcoats, suits, shoes—every- 
* thing for man’s, young man’s 
and boy’s wear in good style and of serviceable 
quality. Tires, auto accessories, batteries, every- 
thing for the automobile. This book shows in fact 
almost everything a man wears or uses or that is of 
interest to a man, and the prices offer a saving— 


always. 
Send for the Catalogue 


We will send you the Catalogue free. Write for 
the book—this coupon or a post card will do. 
Study this Catalogue leisurely in your own home. 
Learn for yourself the advantage of buying by mail 
—of b under our ironclad uarantee that has 
stood for -one years: ‘Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back.” 

Write for this Catalogue. See for yourself the 
saving, the convenience, the satisfaction that 
Montgomery Ward & Co. offers you. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Chicago Kansas St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Ft. W Oakland, Cal. 


Aatle <cth eco as alamo 








24 Hours Service 


Most orders shipped within 
24 hours. Nearly all orders 
shipped in less than 48 hours. 

We have perfected our ser- 
vice for you. After much study 
and testing new systems and 
employing experts we have 
perfected a system that makes 
certain your orders will be 
shipped promptly. 

Our records prove that dur- 
ing the past year most of our 
orders were shipped in 24 hours 
—nearly all of our orders with- 
in 48 hours. 

Lower prices, better mer- 
chandise, and now 24 hour 
service. True it is indeed that: 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
Oldest Mail Order House is 
Today the Most Progressive. 


This Coupon brings this 
new Catalogue Free 


To oe eye i WARD 
& CO.—Dept.60- 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Portland, Ore., Worth 
Oakland, Cal, 

(Mail this coupon to the house 
nearest you) 

Please mail me my free copy of 
Montgomery Ward's complet* 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 











You can do it with seeds that have 
vitality and life—that are of high ger- 
mination and adapted to the soil. ane 


work of preparing the land and plantin 
the same whether yo 1 use ordinary 


ts 

igr seed. But the crop tells the story; 
added profit—often double or triple—comes from using 
hardy, big-yielding, M -grown, Isbell’s seeds. 


= 45 Years of . 


Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 
Isbell’s have been develo 
ing yield, vitality and 

ness in s. Ceaseless exper- 
imenting, careful selection, 
wing, sortingand cleaningmethods 
one this. customers have 





better 
have 
ved this profit - building me pa Pr plant 


sbell’s seeds year after year and get bumper crops. 


We grow our own seed= you buy direct from us, 
saving money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 


This Valuable Book— 
FREE 


The 1924 Isbell’s Seed 
Annual tells how to 
select seeds how to pre- 
pare soil, gives cul- 
tural directions, and 
quotes direct-from- 
grower prices. The cou- 
pon brings it Free. 


Ss. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 
215 Mechanic St. Jackson, a 


Send your 1924 Seed Annual wetia 
m-grower prices on Quali sory 
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WONDERFUL 





Delicious Apple 
Not to be found in any other 
catalog. 


nursery 





LOW PRICES! 
A new apple—combines the juicy 
tartness of Seaethem, meatiness o 
old Winesap, beauty of Winter 
Banana, deep color of Grimes 
Golden and keeping quali- 
ties of Ben Davis. fierdy 
anywhere. A really re- 
markable fruit. Fully 
described in catalog. 


Eartlest - Fines 
BEEBE’'S SATte Protific 
TOMAT 
Blooms when ie 6 to § in- 
ches high. Ripens 10 days to 2 


weeks earlier than others. Bears to frost. Send, 
emooth, beautiful color. Few seeds - splen 


for slicing, Some of my customers say this is 
‘the most wonderful tomato ever grown. 


Price, per package, 20¢ 


FREE BOOK 


We have no traveling agents. Sell 
direct to 5 you. Very low prices. My 
new 1924 bx e 
Thet Grow’’ 
to any address. Fil of planting 
information! Low prices! rite 
today 

























Have satisfied thousands of 
growers. Fresh and reliable. No 
better seeds can be obtained. Try ous 


5 Choice Vegetables 10c 
1 pkt. each postpaid of the following popular 
varieties. Tomato, Early Jewel: Lettace, =“ 
Boston ; Beet, Detroit Dark Red; Rad- 
. Searlet G lobe: Carrot, Denver 


CATALOG FREE 
Contains valuable information on soc- 
cessful gardening. Lists ali standard 
sorts of vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
WOLMES-LETHERMARN SEED CO. 

ox 
CANTON, OHIO. 





Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





TAUGHT HIS FATHER A LESSON 


When Eric Ohmstede, Webster county, 
Nebraska, made a litter of ten pigs weigh 
2,115 pounds at six months of age, he not 
only won a silver loving cup offered by 
a Guide Rock bank but also taught his 
father a lesson in hog raising. 

Last spring Eric made an agreement 
with a breeder in his county to borrow a 
purebred sow for the season. He was to 
feed and care for her and return half the 
pigs. The other half he kept for his work. 

The sow and litter was taken to clean 
ground as soon as the pigs came. As a 
result they were not bothered with worms 
and at the age of six months averaged 
211.5 pounds. Eric’s father, who left hi 
pigs in infested lots, had better success 
than usual with his pigs this year, yet 
they did not average more than 165 pounds 
when seven months old. This was one of 
the lessons he learned. ‘‘All my sows will 
be out next year,” says Mr. Ohmstede. 

The second lesson was liberal feeding. 
Eric fed his pigs 124 bushels of corn, 234% 
bushels of barley, 100 pounds of tankage, 
244 gallons skimmilk, 146 gallons kitchen 
waste, and pasture every day. The total 
feed bill was $117.83 and besides 32 hours 
of labor were required. In return he will 
have five purebred gilts worth $40 each. 
One will raise his special litter next year 
while the others will make the start of a 
purebred herd on the farm and a partner- 
ship of Garret Ohmstede and Son. 


ARNOLD TWEED AND HIS HAMP- 
SHIRE RAM 

Arnold Tweed is an ambitious Iowa 

farm boy and likes to raise sheep. His 

experience dates back to 1921 when he 

purchased some orphan lambs from the 





| Iowa state college and joined the lamb 


| club. 





The same year Arnold won first place 
in the Hampshire club at the lowa state 
fair and a trip to the International live- 


















Tweed and his champion 


stock exposition. The next fall Arnold 
bought three aged ewes and raised some 
good lambs which he showed at several 
fairs and won some more blue ribbons. 

“This year,” writes Arnold, “I showed 
in the lamb club at the Iowa state fair 
where I won grand championship. I also 
showed in the open class where I won 
some blue ribbons. My brother and I now 
have fifteen head of sheep in partnership 
which we value at about $350. We have 
won $200 in premiums since we started 
in club work but we value our experience 
and what we have learned about raising 
sheep a whole lot more. We feed shelled 
corn, oats and bran with alfalfa and clover 
hay. Our sheep run on good pasture 
during the summer. Club work has helped 
me to see that it pays to raise purebred 
stock.” 

Thousands of other farm boys and girls 
have also learned this lesson and the 
future will see a larger percentage of pure- 
bred svockeon the farms. 

Arnold is now fourteen years of age and 
will finish the eighth grade in school this 
year, after which he is going to high school 
and later take an agricultural course and 
become a real stock farmer. 
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Canada produces one-fifth of 
wheat supply. The 1923 my te all pre- 
vious records. In 12 years 

11 World Wheat Championships and many 
awards in Live Stock exhibits. 

The Canadian farmer's income need not depend 
on crops or one kind of farming alone. Canada is 
emg of an ever increasing activity in mixed 

ing that is making it one of the world’s great- 
est agricultural empires. 


°20 Rotate Arran toe ey Se, 


You can ae rich land along the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways we an average of an acre 
Easy terms—low first pa pment —usually 10% or 
term of years with 





































low interest rates and small and tax. No taxon 
buildings, improvements, animals, machine cr 
ior 
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d seekers and their effects along the — of the 

Canadian National Railways. uct- 
ed excursions arranged. 


GET FREE BOOK TODAY 
This FERS illustrated book tells what others 
pos by aot ng to Canada. it tells of success 
4 a — how natural copest — —- 
with good average prices p hem 
Sara ectusl ) aan a a Sewwes of yields and 
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t now. Y u may want to.start at once. 
qhe Bookie say “Send "Bree Book” ft will be sent 
without cost or obligation at 


WITT FOSTER, Supt.of 
cael National Railways, 
Marquette Building, C 
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10 hardy black Concord Grape, only eo. a 
or er right from this ad. There are bundr bargains in seeds 
pa pt thy found in 


My Big Free Catalog 
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Earl E. May, Pres. 
May Seed & Nursery Co. 


halt May 334 May Building, 


Shenandoah, Iowa 









This is a Wonderful Box of 








and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers. 
he following 10 Packets 
of Seeds will be mailed to 
any address for only 10c. 
heads in 60 days. 
ol | Bird -- Earliest of all reds. — 

preserving 


** ) Vegetable Peach--Fine for 
.orSnow! 







(300 seeds) Cabbage- --Produced 
— © Lattuce--Rariiet or 12-day-- 
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you will be more than pleased. New 1924 
Book of the best Vegetable Flower seeds, 
Novelties in Colors, free to all. Order today. 


. 6. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 90 ROSE HILL. NL ¥ 
ota, Montana, Idaho, 


North Pyymens 
Wash- 
rekon. Free este 


Say 
what stat ~~ u.H.W.BYERL 1 NORTH- 
BRN PACIFIC RAILWA Y,ST.PAUL, MINNESOTA 


FREE ss: »Send name and get 25 pedigreed strawberry 


Plants free. Piedmont Nursery Co. , Piedmont, Mo. 


WANTED to hear fro owner having farm or unimproved land 
for sale. Joha £ 4 Black, Chippewa : Palle, Wisconsin 


Read our advertisements for best bargains, 
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or easy terms— Minnesota, 







































KELLOGGS 


“Thorobred © 


TRAWBERR 
PLANTS 


GIVE BIG CROPS 
and BIG PROFITS 


No matter whether you grow Strawberries 
for home use or for market—Kellogg“Thoro- 
bred” Plants grown the “Kellogg Way” will 
geny more berries and make more money 

or you than anything else you can grow. 
Many Kellogg growers are making from $500 to $1200 
ye Yo per acre, while others esqort a yield of 200 
quarts from their back-yard Kellogg gardens 

we can prove it. 

Our FREE BOOK Tells How 
This wonderful strawberry book is 
written by the world’s greatest 
strawberr: rt. Gives his 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 811 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


Green Trees 
a pshrubs “Vines 


-. Over 45 years of 
growing and selling our own 
guaranteed stock direct to 
sands of satisfied custo 

Save money and be assured of strong, 
healthy trees. shrubs, vines and plants from 
the old reliable Green’s Nursery. 

Our 64-page catalog ts worth ‘having. 
Send for it today. 


312 Gren Sen UE Wioreter N. ¥. 


We will mail these 24 Trial Packets, Fresh Guar~ 
ante s—Best Varieties for only 10 cta, 
T, Early, W hat aed ONION, Red Decay 
BAGE, il Head ONION. Red Bea 
poten New Glory PARSLEY, Triple. Curled 
if Long PARSNIP, Guernsey 
en SMBER. Favorite RADISH, White Teicle 
i Ser . Cr. aN ten ato Summer 
ATO, Gr. Baltimore 
Mush RMELON: Early TURNIP, — Top 
Also these 8 grand flowers worth 5 Octs. alone 
ASTERS LYSSUM__ Giant COSMOS 
WAVES OPGOLD. MIGNONETTE 75 POPPIES 
KOCH 500 Mixed Flower Free Catalogue 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. ¥. 
25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 




















Garden, flower and field 

Seeds, plants and bulbs. 

We furnish best of 
tested seeds. Sure to 

grow. At reasonable 
Prices. 


ee Earliest Toma 


Is Jung’? Wayahed. Rig red 

ripe as early as July 4tw. 

earlier to be had anywhere. 

special offer willsend youa 

Tomato and pkt_ of Beet, Sarrot, Cu- 
cumber, Lettuce, Onion. Radish, Parsnip, Supe: Asters 
and Everlastinz Flowers, ali 10 pkts. for 10c. Due 
bill for 10c with each order. Money back ifnot satis- 
fied. Catalogof Seed Bargains FR. ‘€. Send Today. 
J. W. Jung Seed Co., Sia $, Randol Wis. 


fortes ose 


per acre. 


superior coed . 
A. A. Gerry Seed Con Gog 21% Clarinda, tows 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





CUBAN GIRL WINS TRIP 

Thelma Lucille Peck of Greene county, 
Missouri, is a girl who has no “can’ts” 
in her vocabulary. Coming from Itabo, 
Matanzas province, Cuba, in 1920 to the 
United States she ‘determined to get an 
education and make the most of herself. 
While in Cuba she lived on a sugar-cane 
plantation and had little school advan- 
tages until September, 1920, when she 
entered the third grade in a public school 
in Arkansas. In January, 1921, she moved 





Thelma Peck came from Cuba and now 
lives in Missouri 


to Greene county, Missouri, and attended 
grade school there. Thelma finished the 
grades in two and one-half years, gradu- 
ating last May. She is also a student of 
music, winning free tickets given by the 
St. Louis symphony orchestra. She also 
has certificates in both grammar and 
penmanship given by the Zanerian college 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

While in school in Missouri, Thelma 
has been a member of the Pollyanna can- 
ning club for two years and has done ex- 
ceptionally good work. She made the 
demonstration team in 1922 and 1923 and 
this year helped represent Greene county 
at the state fair, helping win prizes and 
other honors for her team and clubmates. 

To cap the climax, Miss Thelina was 
awarded the $50 trip and scholarship to 
the Second National Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Congress which was held in con- 
nection with the International livestock 
show in Chicago. She won her trip as the 
most outstanding home economics club 
a |. of the state. The award was made 

y the University of Missouri, based on 
Thelma’s home economics club exhibit 
and success. Surely this is a record for a 
twelve-year-old girl who has taken a big 
step in her education and is preparing 
herself for a successful life under great 
handicap. Thelma was one of 1,500 club 
champions representing every state who 
attended the club congress in Chicago. 


WANTS A PUREBRED SOW 
“T have been reading how boys and 
irls can get a start in purebred stock. 
would like information about it; how 
to apply for help and do I have to join a 
fruit} club, ani if so, where could I join, as we 
have no club here that I know of. I am 
nearly twelve years old and do all kinds 
of work on the farm and I would like 
io get a purebred sow that would have 
pies ¢ early in the spring. Please let me 
. Dp — you soon rvine Schumann, 


M oraatel Farming loans money to boys 
and girls at six percent interest, one year’s 
time, when duly recommended, to help 
them get started with a pi , calf, sheep, 
poultry or seed for a crop. e are sending 
Wp a copy of the plan and will be 

to help im as well as other worthy 
Ce ted his preteens te Gedo 

















‘Bred Fron. = 
Native Indian Varietie? 


Located in the area of the most severe 
climate in America we specialize in pro- 
ducing the earliest seeds and hardiest 
nursery stock in the world. 


For 42 years we have been originating and adapti 
varieties of corn, vegetables and nursery stock suited 
to severest climatic conditions. Our extra early 
sweet corn is a specialty. 


FREE Illustrated Book 


Your copy of our 1924 Illus- 
trated Catalog is ready. 
Contains 100 pages, fully 
illustrated. Many valuable 
seeding suggestions. Lists 
numerous varieties of grai 
vegetable and flower seeds. 5 ad 
for it now. 


Oscar H,. Will & Co. 
Box S-1, Bismarck, N. D. 


Pioneer Seedhouse, Green- 
house and Nursery. 


Stevensville 
Strawherry Plants 
ia 


"3 


STEVENSVILLE NURSERIES 


Stevensville, 


ONDON’S GIANT 
EVERBEARIN Oe 
“QUEEN OF THE bm yt " Big Money-™ 

(oe = -oFREE 
pA erento rer, 
id 
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SHOWN IN OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our 1924 ray is ed handiest ref- 
erence. Back of it is 70 years of know- 
ing how to produce seeds and fruit trees 
that have been the pride of farmers and 
orchardists the country over. 1200 fertile 
acres planted. Cata’ m/s complete, de- 
scriptive, instructive. rite for it to-day. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 430 Painesville. Ohio 
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Profitable 
Farming 
This Coupon-- 


mailed to the Irrigation 
Council of Alberta will bring 
you information concerning 
one of the best opportuni- 
ties to engage successfully 
in Mixed Farming now 
open in North America. 


Low Priced Land. Fertile Soil, 
Ample Water and a most 
Favorable Climate, both for 
crops and stock, mean sure 
returns and good profits. 


— eR = see ee ae 
To The Irrigation Council of Alberta, 

33 Provincial Bldg., Lethbridge, 

Alberta, Canada. 

Please send full information regarding the 
opportunities te engage in ——- mixed 
farming in the Lethbridge Northern Irriga- 
tion District to 


un 





(Name) 





(Address - 












































farmingin\ 
California 


means comfortable living while you 
your success. It means happy environ- 


ment, greater tive mar- 
keting, more , larger profits. Califor- 
nia’s kindly climate and agricultural suc- 


ers. They will affect oo nm Spang 
viewpoint your ow! on life, 

Bend for any or all of these free booklets. 

1. Farming in California 

2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 

aliforn 
3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in 
California 

4. Dairying in California 

5. Poultry Raising in California 
Written by authorities— published by 
Californians Inc., a non- t organiza- 
tion interested in sound deve of 
thestate. We have nothing to 








ani CALIFORNIANS Inc. 
isco, 1 0} Se., R. 90 
Resse ound tas Beekion checked 4 


1 2 3 4+ 5 


Name 





Address 
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FREE SAMPLES #232 


ion’t fail to investigate these bargains. Recleaned 
ested Ti -60 bu. Sweet Clover, White 
lossom, $3.00 bu. Alsike Clover & Timothy, 40 
u. Sudan Grass, 10 cents. Ib. Alfalfa, $9.96 bu. 
Have high quality of Clover and other Grass & Field 
Beeds at low prices. All sold subject to State or 
Government Test under an absolute money-back 
[cated We specialize in grass and field seeds. 


acated to save you money and give quick service. 
Ve expect higher prices—Buy now and save | 
money. Se today for our money-saving 8S 
Guide, explains all, free. 

American Field Seed Co., Dept. 619; Chicago, tl. 


Equipped Poultry Farm and 
Attractive Home; Only $700 


Near fine high school town; motor bus road; 7 acres 
tillage: good 10-room house, big barn, houses for 500 
to 1000 hens, shed, garage 700, winter's hay, wood 
and vegetables, tools, 52 hens included. Part cash 
Pace 7 Catalog Bargains—many states. Copy free 
STROUT FA AGENCY, 427 CN Marquette 


Bidg., Chicago, It1. 


| WANT FARM POR CASH BUYERS, spring de= 
livery. Describe, name price. 
. A. McNowna, iikinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb’ 















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





AN INTERNATIONAL TRIP WINNER 


About 1,500 club boys and girls repre- 
senting every state won trips to the 
International livestock exposition and the 
Boys’ and Girls’ congress which is held 
at the same time in Chicago the first week 
in December. 

Dutton Gove of Jasper county was one 
of the fortunate trip winners. He won the 
sow and litter championship this year-in 
Jasper county, which brought him the 
trip to Chicago. We will let Dutton tell 
his own story and we know that our 
junior readers will be glad to see the 
pictures of himself and his fine bunch of 
poland chinas: 

“T joined the gilt club in March, 1922, 
and secured a gilt from Mr. Mark Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw let me have the gilt on a part- 
nership contract in which I was to furnish 
the feed and labor and give him half ofthe 
first litter at weaning time in payment for 
my gilt. 

“T brought my gilt home on June 15th, 
and put her in a pasture and fed her corn 
oats, and milk. Her first weight was 
Ibs. on June 15th, and on the 15th day 
of September she weighed 225 lbs. The 
feed cost was $7.85. At the county fair 
she placed third in a class of eight gilts 
and won $2 in premiums. After the fair 
I gave her good care, and on April 11th 
she farrowed a litter of eight pigs. 

a little bad luck and lost two of the pigs, 
but raised six, two boars and four gilts. 

“Just before weaning time Mr. Shaw 
brought two men out to look at my pigs. 
They liked the male pigs and finally agreed 
to give $95 for the two at weaning time. 
This left me four gilts to show as a litter 
at the county fair. I had better luck in 
showing my litter than I did their mother. 
The litter placed first in the club class and 
was later given the grand champion rib- 
bon. Their placings won me $16 in cash 
and a trip to the International. 

“The latter part of October, Mr. Shaw 
held a purebred sale and we sold the four 
gilts in the sale. They brought $138. 
The $95 for the boars and $138 for the 
gilts made a total of $233 for the litter 
of six. After all expense of feed, vaccinat- 
ing, and recording was figured up, I re- 
ceived $116 as my share. My expense | 
amounted to $52.46 from farrowing to 
sale time, which left me $63.54. The 
premium money and the International 
trip made my profit $104.54. 

“T have my sow clear and expect to 
produce two litters next year. She weighs 
over 500 pounds and is very gentle and 
easy to handle. I am twelve years old 
and this is my third year in club work. 
My sister has chickens from which she 
made $27.45 this summer. My father is 
interested in black poland chinas, and I 
guess that is why I am.” 





BROTHER AND = DOING FINE WITH 
GS 


“The two sows purchased with your loan are 
doing fine; each has six pigs. We are letting them 
run on good clover pasture and giving them corn 
twice a day with a mixed slop three times a day. In 
this way they are gaining, besides getting the neces- 
sary exercise."—Floyd and Thelma Coffman, 
Union county, lowa. 














Such lands are those which have been in- 
spected under State law requirements as to 
title, water conditions, methods of sale, ~y 
ability of soil, and other essentials e 
Reat Estate Commissioner of California 
and APPROVED by him for sale. 

The members of CALIFORNIA APPROVED 
LAND SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION are the 
owners and colonizers of STATE APPROVED 
Lanps only. They merit your confidence 
and guarantee complete safety in any 

n. 
Write for reliable, detailed information 
and advice to the 


CALIFORNIA 
APPROVED LAND SETTLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
310 Sansome Street, Suite 601-C 
San Francisco California 
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| helP you 
ten FARM 


If you have alittle money ($500.00 or more) and are 
ambitious write for booklet which tells how one of 
Georgia's strongest trust companys stands ready to 
help you purchase a Georgia Farm. Only experienced 
farmers n apply. One of the most remarkable 
opportunities available today. In writing tell us 
something of yourself, how much money you have 
and what kind of a farm you are interested 
in (dairy, stock, general agricuiture, fruit, etc.) 
Return mail will bring you facts. Address 
FARM SALES DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Practical Farmer’s Opportunity 
Along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway 


To those experienced farmers in the rigid 
climate of the North who are dependent 
upon a brief producing season, and who 
are therefore restricted practically to one 
crop, the protracted growing season of the 
South, permitting great diversification of 
crops, offers appealing inducements. Pro- 
ductive lands along the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis Railway are available 
at reasonable prices. Practical farmers 
with money to invest in such lands are in- 
vited to communicate with us, and de- 
criptive literature will be mailed. Address: 


L. P. Bellah, General Agent, Dept. A., 








327 Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 








. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 119; 


SOUTH DAKOTA“ e332." 


own farm. Raw prairie farm land sells at from $20 





to $75.00 per acre. Improved farm land according to lo- 
cation and improvements. Write for official bulletins 
describing the opportunities that are waiting for you. 
SOUTH DAKOTA IMMIGRATION, 
Department 113, Pierre, South Dakota 


RGA —Many States. Catalog Free. 
FA A IN STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
arquette Building, Chicago, Illinois 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY, Thai TRADE 


A FARM anywhere write WITM “3. 
JOPLIN, MISSOURI ior free Bargain list. 
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BOYS WIN INTERNATIONAL 
HONORS 


Here is a photograph of the three 


Maryland boys who won trips to the Royal | #! 


Agricultural Show at Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
where they competed with the English 
team for the International Gold Cup, 
presented by the late Lord Northcliffe for 
the best judging team. 

In a letter received from Mr. P. B. 
Tustin, manager of the 
Limited, he says: 

“Your boys succeeded in winning the 
cup this year, and everybody who had the 
pleasure of meeting them was very much 
struck with their ability as livestock judges 
and also with their pleasant manner and 
courteous ways. 

“When they met the English boys and 
girls, they at once fraternized with them 











The team inspecting the King’s champion 
red poll heifer 


and exchanged addresses. 
this will result in strengthening the ties of 
friendship between the two English-speak- 
ing countries. 


“During their stay in England your boys § 


visited with me His Majesty King George 
the Fifth’s Royal Farm at Windsor; the 
famous Jersey herd of Miss Byng Lucas 
at Northease, near Lewes; Mr. Stanley 
Chiver’s herd of dairy shorthorns, large 


white and middle white pigs and percheron ff 


horses at Cambridge; Mr. Robinson’s 


shorthorns at Lewes; Mr. M. D. Bannis- ff 


ter’s famous Sussex cattle at Haywards 
Heath.” 


HOW ABOUT THE WEATHER? 
Continued from page 48 
Atlantic ocean. By means of radio, sig- 


nals, ete., fruit grow ers, sailors and others f 
influenced strongl y by the weather, can § 
e 


be warned in ample time to protect them- 
selves from approaching high winds, 
frosts and storms. 


From years of study, men in the weather & 


bureau have learned the general behavior 
of storms so well they can forecast the 
weather with surprising accuracy for 
weeks in advance. 
ods cannot be dealt with here. 
briefest sort of an outline has been given 


but it is hoped that in the future more f 


interest. will be shown it. the weather re- 


ports and how they are prepared. Only § 


sound scientific methods are employed 


and everyone more or less directly affected f 


by weather conditions can profitably use 
the weather forecast. 
To show how the reports are already f 


widely used it is of interest to note the Ff 
nature of a few of the calls made on a local 


station in one day. Five people wanted to 
make automobile trips; one man had a 
earload of apples on the track and asked 


if it would be necessary to heat the carf 


that night; another wanted to delay un- 
loading a car of gravel if there was no 
danger of freezing; a farmer called to see 
if it was still safe to lay cement; another 


had the roof off his house and asked about § 


approaching storms; a clothing merchant 


wished to announce an overcoat sale if § 
the weather would be cold enough tof 


warrant it. And so the practical use of 
this great system of weather forecasting 
might be told indefinitely. 
man is one of our good friends who de- 
serves more credit than he gets. 


United Dairies |’ 


No doubt j 


Their technical meth-f 
Only the § 


The weather & 
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First-class power 
S delivered toa long list 
’ of belt jobs 


Invest ina 


McCormick-Deering 


Tractor 
for Plowing and Belt Work 


The remarkable new warranty covering 
the crankshaft and the crankshaft ball 
bearings in McCormick-Deering Tractors 
may well prove the deciding factor in your 
own investment. The ironclad agreemnt, 
printed below, provides you with a lasting 
security covering these important parts of 
the tractor. It is evidence of quality in the 
entire tractor. It is an indicator of practical 
design, accurate assembly, and long life. 

Do your plowing speedily and well with a McCor- 
mick-Deering and use your tractor for winter belt 
work. McCormick-Deering Tractors are designed 


to handle belt jobs as you want 
them handled. And McCormick- 








The Seller agrees to 
replace free the Two- 
Bearin 
any 10- 

ing tractor, 

thould it break during 
the life of the tractor, 
provided the broken 
parts are promptly Te- 
turned to the factory or 
oneofthe branch houses. 

Purtiion,, the, eis 
ogee to eaeins ce any 
Crankshaft Ball Bearing 
in the 10-20 or 15-30 Mc- 
Cormi 


ive ball bearing is 
romptly returned to the 

ory or one of the 
branch houses. 











SPECIAL 

WARRANTY | Deering machines are made to 
given every work right with tractors. The 
ae ag combination can’t be beat. 


Stop at the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer’s and go over the con- 
struction and the features of these 
tractors. Study the value of re- 


placeable wearing parts, the unit 
main frame, ball and roller bear- 
ings at 28 points, etc. And remem- 
ber this important fact: When you 
buy a McCormick-Deering Tractor 
you get all necessary equipment— 
throttle governor, belt pulley, plat- 
form, fenders, brake, etc. No extras 
to pay for, 


Make your power investment safe from every point of view by 
placing an order for a McCormick-Deering | 5-30 07 1 0-20 Tractor 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. $ Loaner 


Chicago, IIL. 
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PIGS TAKE CLYDE M’KEE THRU 
SCHOOL 

Clyde McKee of Jasper county, Iowa, 
is the kind of boy from which successful 
farmers come. Clyde has demonstrated 
that by sticking to the job and making 
the most of every opportunity, success 
is bound to come, “and it takes hard 
work, too,” he says. 

rhree years ago he was a twelve-year- 
old farm boy livmg with his father, Glen 
McKee, on a rented farm. Clyde had 
learned to love the farm and especially 
the pigs. He selected duroes as he and 
Dad believed this breed to be the most 
prolific and hardy. He named his pure- 
bred gilt “Betty” and joined the Jasper 
county pig club. He was ably advised by 
his father and the county agent 

Here is Clyde’s story that he wrote 
about his enterprise: 

“On the fifteenth of June in the year 
1920 I bought a gilt from Mr. Cramer, 
who was in the business with durocs. 
The pig I bought was a very good one and 
I think a lot of her. I gave her a pen about 
sixteen feet square, her house was A- 
shaped. When I wanted to feed her or 
take her out for exercise, I would go and 
open the pen and say Betty,’ and she 
would come walking out. 

“Then fair came and I took her to the 
fair and camped there every night of the 
fair. When show time came, I showed 
her and took first prize. When the fair 
was over, I took her home and took good 
care of her. 

“On the twenty-fifth day of March I 
got up and went out to see her, and there 
lay Betty with eleven little .pigs. I was 
surprised to see her with so many. I 
stayed up with them for five nights and 
days to be sure that she did not step on 





any, but she lost four little fellows and 
raised seven, so that wasn’t so bad. I kept 
feeding and exercising her to keep the 
little pigs healthy and growing. As soon 
as the pigs were big enough I fed them oats 
and corn. Then they began to drink slop 
with their mother. 

“At fair time I took them to the fair 
and won first on my litter and second on 
my Betty sow. After the fair I took them 
home and sold all but two of them. There 
was one male and four gilts. The two I 
kept were a gilt, which I picked before 
I sold them, and a barrow which I kept 
to butcher. I got $105 for the gilts and 
$25 for the male and I got $16.20 in 
premiums. Then I started a bank account. 

“We moved again and I sold my old 
hoghouse and bought a new one. It was 
double and large enough so that both sows 
could sleep in it. One morning I got up 
and went out and my gilt had eight 
little ones, all of which were red. I stayed 
up for five nights and five days to try to 
save them all and try to make a success. 
This was on the third of March. On the 
sixth of April Betty had eight little pigs. 
I stayed up with them and saved them all. 
Then I kept all of them growing until fair 
time and took them to the fair and took 
two firsts on my litters and first on my 
Betty in the open class, and my sister 
took third on her gilt. I have sold three 
pigs for $25 each; then I sold my year-old 
sow for $35 and won $14 in premiums. 

“I have started a bank account and 
have - my pigs vaccinated and am out 
of det I intend to stick to the business, 
I am going to high school and aim for my 

















pigs to pay my way thru school,” 
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Durability and Stamina for a | 
Quarter Million Miles and More! | 

| 
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When roads are bad and the weather’s | 
worse,— | 
And city markets must be reached be- | 
fore the top-price buyers leave,— | 


And the nearest garage or service station | 
is miles away:— | 
Then does Speed Wagon’s inbuilt stur- | 
diness compel whole-hearted apprecia- | 
tion! And then is most keenly realized | 
the value of those endurance qualities | 
that keep Speed.Wagons good for a | 

quarter million miles and more. | 


—Super-powered engine | | 
—Double-framed chassis | 
—Spiral bevel gear axle 
—Rational road balance 
—Pneumatic cord tires | 
—Complete electrical equipment | 
—Oversized brakes | 
—500 to 2500 pounds capacity | | 
—Designed and manufactured in the | 

big Reo shops,—not assembled. | 
—Chassis, $1185 at Lansing, add tax. 


Write for special literature about Speed Wagons 
in the business of farming. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 















4 your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
or finder, the wonderful weekly 














J news eud story magazine with over 

half a million subscribers. Unbiased digest 
of national and world affairs, Check full ofjust the kind of read- 
ing you want. of i —— — a — — 17 to 
entertainment @ netruction a xciting serial and short ° accept 
stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 13 Sovemnanent Fepliions 117-$250, stationary, ator pear 


weeks. Money 
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THFINDER, 563 












back if not satisfied. . ogy 3 of traveling. Write, ‘on Ozment, 150 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 18 

There are a great many Chinese in 
North Borneo. The Chinese are often 
said to be the backbone of the non- 
European population. The Chinaman 
most always makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to every land he touches. Here in 
Borneo he has tobacco estates, cultivates 
gardens, keeps shops, and is most always 
industrious and often quite prosperous. 

It is said that no white man ever saw 
Borneo until early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first mention of it is made by 
an Italian who visited the island in 1507. 
He found there at that time rice, sugar 
cane, camphor, ginger, as well as many 
fruits and vegetables. Among the ani- 
mals he found elephants, horses, buffaloes 
and goats. 

The Spaniards next talked about the 
island and the Portugese followed them. 
Then came the English to the North and 
the Holland Dutch to the South, and 
these nations control the island to this 
day. Of course, there were the terrible 
years when the pirates robbed, plundered 
and murdered in Borneo as in other lands, 
but the story is too long to be told here. 

In some places in Borneo the hill people 
especially all live together in a sort of a 
communistic community. Often this long 
house is located upon a hill above the 
rice-fields and surrounded by fruit trees. 

Mr. Owen Rutter spent a lot of time 
among these native people and tells many 
interesting things about their customs. 
Generally they are superstitious and be- 
lieve that poe ie and smallpox and such 
diseases that sweep people away by 
thousands are evil spirits. As might be 
expected all these are greatly feared and 
all kinds of plans are laid to frighten such 
evil spirits away. 

In some places this superstition has 
gone to seed. For instance, if one starts 
on a journey and hears a roe-deer he must 
go back and remain for from five to ten 
days. If he sees a snake cross his path 
he must go back for one day. Great im- 
portance is attached to the flight of birds. 
To hear certain birds when starting on a 
journey is a good omen. No work is done 
on the day the moon is full. To see a rain- 
bow is a good omen for it is the pathway 
thru which the spirits of the dead come 
down to bathe. While you are laughing at 
these people, what about your own notions 
that are just as foolish, such as going be- 
neath a ladder, or starting a piece of work 
on Friday, or tabooing the number thir- 
teen, and all such? 

While called savages the natives of 
North Borneo especially have a primitive 
enlture that is of quite a high order. They 
till the soil, build boats and houses, make 
mats and baskets, forge rough tools and 
weapons, weave cloth, and make rude 
carvings and paintings. They hunt, fish 
with nets, and sail their boats. They 
make blow-pipes and spears and other 
deadly weapons. They have some idea 
of the beautiful. They gamble and race 
their horses. They even have a kind of a 
ball game in which they seem to take 
great delight. 

NOTE—From all the thousands who have 
already purchased Volume I of ‘‘Birdseye 
Views of Far Lands,’’ we do not remember 
to have had a single unfavorable criticism. 
The book is sent postpaid for $1.25. Volume 
II of ‘‘Birdseye Views’’ bids fair to be even 
more popular than Volume I on account of 
nearly twenty pages of illustrations. Besides 
rambles thru a score of the world’s great 
cities such as London, Paris, Rome, Genoa, 
Naples, Pompeii, Athens, Palermo, Mexico 
City, ete., it contains a vivid description of 
the ‘*Mighty Deep'’ as well as some of the 
great Palaces on the Sea, including the 
**Leviathan,’’ which is the largest steamship 
afloat, and which all are proud to say belongs 
to our own American fleet. The description 
of a race in which eighteen horses ran on the 
world’s greatest racetrack and the page pic- 
ture of the wonderful *‘Hippodrome’’ in 
Buenos Aires were not published in the series 
before, This second volume of Birdseye Views 
of Far Lands will be sent postpaid for $1.50, 
or both volumes will be sent postpaid to any 
reader of this journal for $2.50. Address, 
Pucossetul Farming, Book Dept., Des Moines, 
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HE Boyce Moto-Meter is not only 
_mecessary to your driving comfort 
_ and safety; it is the final touch of beauty 
oa your car. Remember there is a Boyce 
Moto-Meter for every car—from a Ford 
to a Rolls-Royce—and that ‘‘Your car 
deserves one.”’ ‘ 





The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers 


and Boyce Moto-Meters exclusively 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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MAKING PORK 


Jan., 1924 


BY SCHEDULE 


No Time Lost in Kyhl’s Feed Pens 





These two houses are easily moved from 
field to another. Kyhl likes the 
colony system 


one 


HOG raising system that works as 
smoothly as a train schedule made 
it possible for Soren Kyhl, Black 

Hawk county, lowa, to move his spring 
pigs off to market this fall well im advance 
of the seasonal rush and consequent break in prices. Born the 
latter part of February and in early March, forty-one head 
averaged 231 pounds September 11th, and topped the local 
market for the season at $8.60 a hundred. And, mind you, this 
was no unusual year for Kyhl either. Every year, his neighbors 
will tell you, he sells a “‘scad” of good hogs. “It seems,” they 
say, “that he is just naturally lucky with hogs.” 

Now it is not my intention to argue with anyone about 
whether there is such a thing as “luck,’’ you may continue to 
hold your favorite idea as to its existence. I have found, how- 
ever, when folks tell me about a neighbor who is “lucky” with 
his horses or cows or hogs, that nine times out of ten he isn’t 
“lucky” at all but is just a good manager and feeder. Kyhl’s 
case is a good example. Last winter he figured that because 
corn prices were low there would be a bigger crop of spring 
pigs than usual. Furthermore, if some unforeseen condition did 
not arise during the summer, hog prices would go down in the 
fall as soon as pigs fattened on new corn started to market. 

Rather than run light on hogs this year he bred the normal 
number of sows but had them farrow late in February andearly 
in March, well in advance of the bulk of the pig crop. Then, 
when the neighbors were grassing their pigs along waiting for 
new corn, Kyhl astonished them by buying enough old corn at 
seventy-five cents a bushel to finish his hogs. And the day 
after they were sold the 
market broke and now, four 


By KIRK FOX 









Some of the smallest pigs from the 
spring litters. The best ones have gone 
to market 









During April, May and June, they get the 
skimmilk from twenty cows and in addi- 
tion corn and tankage in a self-feeder. 

The spring crop of pigs are sired by a 
chester white boar and out of purebred 
Kyhl figures the crossbreds make better gains 


duroc dams. 
than purebreds but he never attempts a second cross. All the 
spring pigs go to market. Their mothers are sold as soon after 
the pigs have been weaned as possible. 

The fall pigs that come about September Ist are sired by a 
pean duroc boar and out of purebred duroc sows saved 


rom fall litters of the year before. The method of feeding is 
much the same as for the spring pigs. The litters are weaned 
when about five weeks old and the sows sent out to the stalk 
fields about November Ist when they are bred to a white boar 
for spring pigs. 

Sows for the next year’s fall pig crop are selected from the 
purebred fall litters. This makes them between eleven and 
twelve months old at the time of first farrowing. In order to 
produce a large litter and nurse it well, a gilt must be well de- 
veloped to pig at that age. However, they no doubt make better 
mothers when bred to farrow young than if allowed to run open 
for another half year. Selection of sows is made chiefly on the 
basis of strong bone and long bodies. Many times pigs from 
an unusually good mother are marked and saved for brood sows. 

Under Kyhl’s method of management, his sows raise an 
average of between six and seven pigs to the litter, which is far 
above the average for lowa and the cornbelt. While always in 
good condition they do not get so much to eat that they will 

not go out to the fields and 
hunt for more. They are 





months later, has not yet 
recovered Furthermore, 
the hog lots are cleared of 
everything except breeding 
stock, the work of feeding 
has been cut out during silo 
filling and corn picking, the 
danger of cholera no longer 
threatens, and Ky hl has his 
money to 

While breeding plans for 
next vear will, no doubt, 
be different 


use. 


because of 








always busy, which is the 
secret of success in raising 
pigs. 

The buildings used are 
rather poorer than the aver- 
age. Small colony houses 
are pulled out into a lot 
that is plowed and seeded 
torye in the fall. Some sows 
farrow in holes cut in the 
straw pile. In the clean, 
freshly plowed lots the pigs 
are almost free from worm 
infestations and thrive 





changing market conditions 


the methods of care and 
management will remain 
the same. During the win- 
ter the sows run around the barns and pick up most of their 


living from the stalk fields and manure piles. About three weeks 
they are started on a ration of tankage, oilmeal 


before farrowing 

and ground oats mixed in a slop with skimmilk, buttermilk and 

water. The sows are used to this feed, then, before they farrow 
nd it is continued after the pigs are born. 


\ careful record is made of the breeding dates so each sow 


can have a place prepared for her well in advance of farrowing. 
A svstem of marking is used that has worked very satisfac- 
torily for many years. With a pair of fetlock clippers a patch of 
hair is clipped off the right front shoulders of the first three 


bred, the second three are clipped on the left front shoul- 
threes in regular order on the right middle, 
left middle, right hind quarter, left hind quarter, front back, 
middle back and end of back. This method takes care of twenty- 
seven sows, and with slight variations can be adjusted to handle 


der ind following 


he spring | weaned when six or eight weeks old 
Before weaning they have been taught to eat ground oats and 
a little buttermilk. After the sows are taken away, the pigs 
run in a pasture of rape and oats and also rye sowed inthe fall. 


more 
pigs are 


A few of the fall pigs when about four weeks old 





amazingly. 

The boars are 
much the same as the sows, 
for strength of bone and scale. Yearling duroc boars are bought 
but the white ones are borrowed. 

Last summer several spring pigs got out of condition and 
one or two died. Constipation was the only visible symptom. 
Having a sack of sulfur in the barn, Kyh! started feeding it. 
The entire herd ate it freely and the sick pigs improved rapidly. 
Experiments conducted at the lowa experiment station during 
the last summer showed that when pigs are given a free choice 
of minerals the consumption of sulfur runs relatively large. 
Other Iowa experiments besides several made in South Africa 
show favorably for sulfur feeding in pork production. 

John Evvard, swine experimentalist at Ames, in commenting 
on mineral mixtures, says, ‘It appears asif the farmer in hisfeed- 
ing of sulfur, charcoal, and other questioned materials has not 
goneentirely wrong, andlike his well founded belief in yellow corn, 
we should be sure of our ground before declaring them or any 
of them non-beneficial.”” It seems likely that this herd of hogs 
was in need of more sulfur than it was getting in the feed. 

After following Kyhl’s methods thus far, I believe you will 
admit after all it is good management and not “luck” that 
makes him such a good hog raiser. 


chosen 
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Prince o Good Fellows 
Chose Canada 


ITH all the world to choose from, the 


Prince of Wales chose Canada. —— lat’ HH Ul ers 


Canada is a land to Jive in. The energy of its 
keen, pure air, its glorious landscapes, its wide 
horizons, its vast natural wealth and its wide-awake, 
friendly people appealed irresistibly to the Prince 
of Wales. They appeal to young men and good 
fellows the world over. 








Canada is a natural live stock country as well 
as a great country for grain. The ranch farm of 
the Prince of Wales is typical of thousands of acres 
in Canada which are waiting for the day when 
pure bred live stock shall feed and fatten there for 
the markets of the world; for the day when wheat 
and oats and all the crops of diversified farming shall 
take the place of prairie grass. 


Canada is a Land of Freedom 


Canada is a land of public schools and churches, 
of straight-forward, law-abiding people. Canada has 
a good, steady, efficient government, and public 
opinion holds the supreme power. 


The Prince of Wales 


Owner of E.P. Ranch near High 
River, Alberta. 


He has stocked it with pure bred 
cattle, sheep and horses. The E.P. 
Ranch shared in the bumper yields 
of wheat, oats and fodder crops 
harvested in Canada last Fall. 


Canada has the greatest railroad mileage per 
head of population of any country in the world. 
Canada is a land of rural telephones and rural mail 
boxes, of telegraphs and quick communication. She 
has spent huge sums on good roads. 


Canada i is the new nation of the new world. She is young, 
she is rich, she is prosperous. She wants more people— 
to develop the wealth of her natural resources and to make 
a permanent future for themselves. 


Canada is a land of motor cars and 
electric power development. Canada is a 
country to live in, with room for millions 
more. In Canada good land is still cheap. 
Canada wants you. There is room for 
you, a hearty welcome and the opportunity 
for a prosperous future. 


Let us send you full details about the 
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whole country—about Canadian stock 
raising, grain growing, dairying and gen- 
eral farming; about markets, transporta- 
tion and living conditions, and the price 
of land. Salaried government officers are 
ready to serve you with information and 
advice about moving and getting located. 
Use the Coupon. 


Come to Canada 


wsncccceeee, Use This Coupon  ««-«cseces 


Department of Immigration & Colonization, 
Room 18!,, Ottawa, Canada. 
Please send me, free and without 
obligation your book on 
Eastern Canada C) Mark an X 


opposite 


Western Canada a book wanted. 
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AN EASY START IN PUREBREDS 

Some years ago when I first became 
interested in purebred stock I decided 
that the — of young, bred females 
was the best and most economical route 
to the purebred stock business. 

At that time my horse stock consisted 
of two 1,200-pound chunks of questionable 
breeding, a team of big clydesdales, and 
four others that were just horses. I 
bought a four-year-old Belgian mare that 
had already raised one colt. Three 
months after 1 bought her she dropped 
a mare colt, the next spring a stallion 
colt and from that spring forward she 
produced a fine mare colt every, 
year. 

Now my horses are all Belgians with | 
the exception of a calico pony. There is 
an alertness and a sense of humor in the 
Belgian I never found in any other horse. 
I paid $175 for the first mare and $25 
service fee for each of the colts. I con- 
sider my horses better workers than the 
mixed lot, worth three times as much on 
the market, and I know I have a great 
deal more pride in them, | 

At that same time my cattle consisted 
of one purebred Jersey cow, unusually 
small but the best milker I ever owned, | 
and four others that were grade short- 
horns, I decided that the dual type or 
milking shorthorn should be my standard 
and I bought one bred heifer. From that 
heifer and her son and later two other 
purebred bulls, I succeeded in getting a 
herd that is approaching my ideal. 

My shorthorn cows, while being milked 
are not hog fat as a shorthorn cow usually 
is, but one cow will raise two calves, or 
when one-half ber milk is taken, will raise 
her own calf on the remainder. If I wish 
to take all the milk, I have a milk cow 
worth keeping. If | wish to sell a cow for 
beef all I have to do is to dry off the flow 
of milk and in no time the cow is fat 
enough for market. 

In the hoglot it is the same story. I 
bought a young, purebred, chester white 
sow. She had raised one litter of nine pigs. 
She farrowed eleven in her first litter for 
me and raised ten of them. She never 
raised fewer than ten pigs until her 
thirteenth litter. That was an unlucky 
one. She farrowed four and raised one. 
The next litter she farrowed only one and 

uised it. So I decided she had simply 
outlived her usefulness and I fattened 
her and sold her. Her sons and daughters 
showed for themselves. They delivered | 
the goods. When my neighbors brought | 
in clean sows, I allowed some service from 
my boars at different times. Their 
daughters produced fine, big litters as had 











the dam of these boars. 

And so, while neither Rome nor a pure- 
bred lot of farm stock can be built in a 
lav, a sure and economical way to the 
goal is to buy good, young, purebred 
males and raise your own. You won't 
have fine, showy lot in a year nor even 
in three but when you get them you will 
find that you have something worthwhile 
that will have cost you only as much as 
raising the same number or even fewer 
crub animals. -H. E. P.. lil. 


A COOPERATIVE BOOSTER 


Last fall John Thelen of Clinton county, 


Michigan, bought a carload of shorthorn 
and. hereford steers thru a cooperative 
hipping association After feeding them 





for seven months the average weight per 
steer was 1,090 pounds. Since they were |} 
of high quality, they attracted buyers | 
from far and near. : 
Feeling that there was no sense in farm- 
ers Owning a commission company unless 
they used it, thru the manager of his 
local shipping association he consigned | 
his steers to the Producers’ commission | 
company at Buffalo. For these steers he 
netted nine cents a pound and actually 
$115 more than the highest bid that had | 
been made by local buyers,I,J,M.,Ind., r 
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Forty -Two Years’ 


Devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture of Pads for Horses 


ABOVE is reproduced a copy of lithograph used almost forty- 
two years ago to advertise Collar Pads made by this Company. 


The accumulated experience of all these years is em- 


bodied in TAPATCO Pads as they are made today. 
Patented Hook Attachment 


eS Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
Pat. int.S- USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 


Dec. 1, 1914 
Ard wo We also manufacture a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and both Padded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 





ORSE 
COLLAT PADS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Exist Gare Greenfield, Ohio, U.S.A. "ines" 








( experience, tell you how to treat 1 

a your ailing animals. 
iS \) Ask for FREE copy ee 
I want to give a FR EE package of Wilbur’s Hog Cattle Specialist,’ Our Cattle 
Tonic to every owner, I want to prove at my own Paper, and how to get his 
expense that this tonic will comtep yee to get your hogs zeluabie doctor book the 
a Ja packet in pe + to 90 pose less time — J on 
ae hogs want you to seq wi SOEs Fea bew fon without cost. He makes 
Sen ool an 0 fen" cante wath of Ue tamsestee | posteentnnss extte, Seite to 
ORE $1.50 Package Wilbur's | |) :,Ps Gro rer Wastes, 
ntra ated HO HOG 1 TONIC . 

= = Lo name an ress an 
ing tl : p J pend ee $ 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD c co. Dept. 622 
University Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















82 page book—how to keep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when —. Rest of 95 yeuss fu 
en t 
Mailed FREE. Write today, Dent. “a 
109 were CLAY GLOVER, V. $s. 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


Now POR US BIG GpROttES E'SuP LY 








a Ford Autg to men to introduce poultry and stock 


compounds. Imperial Co,, D5, Kansas roe eae Ptack magazine igs: 





WE PAY $50 A WEEK and expenses and give Aaa ary 
e atalog Contrac 
Ilustra me 
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SOYBEAN OILMEAL FOR HOGS 


With the enormous increase in acreage 
of soybeans planted each year is certain 
to com? a demand for information on the 
value of soybean oilmeal for growing and | 
fattening pigs. Already the beans are | 
finding their way to oil expressing plants. | 
When the oil is removed, the moe Ly Soy- | 
bean oilmeal, remains. 

In anticipation of the demand for in- | 
formation the Iowa experiment station 
recently closed a series of tests with he 
new feed. Previous experiments have 
shown that soybean oilmeal is lacking in | 
mineral matter. It runs about forty-three 
percent protein and ranks with linseed 
oilmeal or cottonseed meal as a balancer. | 
The deficiency of minerals was supplied 
by a mixture composed of common salt, 
20 pounds; spent boneblack, 40 pounds; 
or ground bonemeal, steamed bonemeal, 
rock phosphate or acid phosphate; and 
finely ground, high calcium limestone, 
40 pounds; or air slaked lime, wood ashes 
dr fine ground clam or oy ster-shell. One- 
half ounce of potassium iodide was added 
to each 100 pounds of the mixture, which 
was kept before the pigs at all times in a 
self-feeder. 

There were six lots of ten pigs each, 
averaging about seventy pounds at the 
start, that we are interested in. One lot 

received shelled corn, sixty percent tank- 
age and minerals all self-fed on rape pas- 
ture. A second lot was fed shelled corn, 
soybean oilmeal and minerals on rape pas- 
ture while the third lot, also on rape pas- 
ture, received shelled corn, minerals and 
a protein mixture composed of tankage, 
twenty-five percent; — soybean oilmeal, 
seventy-five percent. Three other lots 
were fed exactly the same as the three 
preceding ones but were kept in dry lots, 

The best gains on rape were made by 
the lot self-fed shelled corn, soybean oil- 
meal and meatmeal tankage. It also 
showed a lower feed requirement for 100 
pounds gain. 

In the dry lot groups the best gain was 
made on a ration of shelled corn and tank- 
age and the. pigs required less feed for 
100 pounds of gain. 

“From the results of this experiment 
it appears that soybean oilmeal may have 
economic advantage when used to replace 
a part or all of the meatmeal tankage,” 
says John M. Evvard, the man in charge 
of the work, “relative price determining 
the procedure of course.” 





HORSES IN WINTER 


“T have often thought about wintering 
my horses on roughage when not needed 
for chores, but when you have a small 
farm and feed lots of cattle, the steers 
will convert into real cash about all of 
the roughage available,” said W. S. 
Nelson, of Adair county, lowa. He farms 
186 acres with H. P. Hanson. 

“We use six head of horses to run the 
farm, and even during the winter season 
t takes from one to two teams to haul 
feed and do other chores. Conse qt uently 
there would not be a big saving, even if 

ve had the roughage. When the horses 
re not in use, they are on pasture, but 
re put in the barn each night. 

“Of course, the winter grain feed is not 
very liberal, but it more than keeps the 
horses in good condition. I believe this 
system is Just about as food and as eco- 
nomical as letting the horses run in the 
fields thru the winter months and have 
to full feed them for a month before they 
it fit for work in the spring.”—T. J. D., 








_FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 








The family’s home 


NATURALLY when you purchase a mo- 
tor car you ask, How permanent is 
the company which manufactures it?” 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Olds- 
mobile, Oakland and GMC Trucks 
are built by companies strong in 
themselves, with long records of con- 
tinuous service. But back of them are 
the resources of the General. Motors 
family to which they belong. Of these 
resources the General Motors Build- 
ing 1n Detroit is asymbol—the largest 
building of its kind in the world. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * OLDSMOBILE 


GMC Trucks 


Buick *« CADILLAC 
OAKLAND 
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HAM CICXLE WILEY HAS A PROGRAM 


John T. Wiley, who farms a half section 


tion og tg meat. of Linn county, Iowa, land has worked 


Contains all the neces- 
sary ingredients except 












out -" plan ig go S his farm and : 5 . 
regardless of the price of various agri- oe on 
cultural products, he sticks to his program urprising *“Come-Back’’ 



















salt. Curesmeatbetter, J ou . 
ond 3 || 2nd usually wins. He says that the man Veterinarians said, “better kill, than try to 
Jeliniousflavor eee | who tries one system one year and then ae aah a 
Ham Pickle is sold by § | °P2"ses the next year is usually in at tment and there's not a mark of the trouble 
your druggist—- 7 the wrong time. feft. After I started treatment, 1 worked 
cunstmieed. Wiley says his best bet is hogs. He has || Stutis'* £4.Uarowdl Watetowa. NT 





been raising market hogs for seven years| | Mere than 380,000 satisfied users have hed 
and he breeds the same number of ores gieniien gagedmece eth Seve =The-Horse. It 
each year. When hogs are high priced i record of success for 30 years. 


many farmers breed a few extra sows an SAVE-The-HORSE 


as a result there is a surplus the next year iG by ai MONEY BACK con- 






























and hogs are then cheap. When they get A Ri a 

ing | cheap, fewer ows are red ae then the or Shoulder, K Ankle and epson 

| rice goes up. This is not the way wi Disease. e ay for FREE 96-page ve 

smoke. | Suly ger fl | Wiley. He breeds forty-five brood sows| | sneqtorge BOOK 2a how relocate, under 

4 applied Lamar Je jevery year. Fifteen sows are bred for sample Guarantee and exvert veterinary ad- 

-_ a fer on beach. March farrow, fifteen for June farrow and aor e or ay cena 

Gives wonderfully delicious flavor § | fifteen for September farrow. Gilts are} | 336 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 
—does away witholdsmoke house ||| red for the summer pigs and this gives At and Dealers with 
—noshrinkage—savesevery poundof meat. the young sows a better chance to develop. or sent prepaid, 

A large bottle costs little at any drug store The sows which farrow in the spring are 








and smokes a barre] of meat—guaranteed, bred back for fall pigs. 


—— 
FRE Altlew $1 BOOK Wiley feeds about 300 p igs a ayearand| You Save Half! 


RODUCTI he gets on the market at different 
on MEAT P On times during the year so he does not have U. S. Govt. Harness 


‘‘Meat Production On the Farm” 
to sell all the pigs at once. If the market 
— oe hy > yyy : is low when one bunch is marketed, it is 
make sausages, etc. Fully illustrated. usually up by the time the next bunch 
Bice Guin EM fo farmers ony. | hits the market 
yy ~ Has a Good Hoghouse 


E. BH. WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. s 
821 Broadway, [6] KANSAS CITY, MO. The hoghouse on Wiley’s farm was 
planned by himself after he tried different 


types. He does not like a house with win- 

6 dows in the roof. His hoghouse has a row 

ONE FEED IS A of pens on either side with an “~ wide 

9 enough to be used for a feeding floor in 

SURE RIDDER the winter time. It is a two-story affair 

and straw is stored overhead. This makes 

the house warm in winter and keeps it 

cool in summer. Dry straw for ding 
is always handy. 

Last spring when so many farmers were 
losing their pigs Wiley did not have any 
unusual death rate. His pigs could get 
out in the big alley and exercise. There 
is a window for each pen on the side or 
twenty-two side windows with six addi- 
tional windows in the south end. Wiley 
has recently changed the type of his hogs 
and is now producing a bacon type because 
“ so wa the packers seem to demand that 














































H. Langelier, Sr., Manchester, 
N. H., writes, “I know the value 
of Rat- Nip as a rat exterminator. 
Ihave used it around my hen 
houses with the best results. 


ART-AANE 


I have recommended it 
to some of my friends 
and they all say that 
one feed is a sure ridder.” 

Prices 35c a tube at 
grocery, hardware, 
drug, general stores, 
or sent direct by ex- 
press prepaid 50c. 
Can not be sent by 
mail. 
















f 2 are 
a ile does not believe in selling instrume nts 
from the farm so he feeds two io a Paucaange Vina firs 
cattle every year, one short fed bunch nt 
and another load long fed. In the past he 
has kept beef calves. Now he is changing 


over to dairy cattle and is building up a 
Guernsey herd. He fills his large silo every jesrs= = me 












year and a part of the corn is hogged down, 
a At present he has about 200 head in a 
fourteen acre field of corn. 






310 ELLICOTT ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








He believes in good stock and is getting 
a! | Started with purebred Nel ing, one 
He believes in raising fall colts as he bes has 
A BSORBI ls | = | more time to care for them in the winter 
mee and the mares are not needed for field 
Lie | work at that time like they are in the ‘HOG TROUGH 
Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, | spring and summer. 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or Mrs. Wiley takes care of the poultry } Peal, PGA INS 
Muscle#. Stops the lameness and | and ducks. She supplies the needs for the 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or | table from her flock and has a surplus to 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair | sell. 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50a Wiley is the farm bureau director from 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- | his township and is active in several 
scribe your case for special instfuc- | other organizations. He has been a booster 
tions and interesting horse Book 2R Free. | for shipping associations and anything 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass.| that would help the farmer in general. 
R He says each farmer must run his own 
AISE GUINEA PIGS farm and he should evolve a plan that 
fits his farm and then stick to it every 
year and not change every time prices 
Hanees City, Me, denen—¥ W. McC., Iowa. 
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GETTING A GOOD SCALD 

Water a little too cold is better than 
too hot for scalding hogs. ‘Too hot water 
causes the hair to set. The proper tem- 

erature is between 140 and 150 degrees F. 

his will give the most satisfactory scald. 
A thermometer will eliminate guesswork 
but one’s judgment must be depended 
upon without it. The approximate tem- 
erature is reached when the water is too 
10t to dip the finger in more than three 
times in rapid succession. Ordinarily 
when the air temperature is between zero 
and fifteen degrees above, add one bucket 
of cold water to about a half-barrel of 
boiling water. 

A teaspoonful of lye or a small shovelful 
of wood ashes added to every thirty 
gallons of water will aid in removing the 
scurf. 

Seald the hind end of the hog first 
because it is easier to remove the hair 
from thé rear than the fore part of the 
body if the water is too hot and the hair 
sets. Insert a hook in the lower jaw and 
keep the hog moving around in the 
barrel so that no part lies against the side 
of the barrel or spots will be missed in 
scalding. When the hair slips easily, 
drag the hog out on a platform and 
serape the hind legs and hams as quickly 
xs possible. 

Cut both tendons loose in each hind 
leg and insert the gambrel and scald the 
rest of the hog. When the hair loosens, 
pull the hog out on the platform and 
scrape the hair off. It may be necessary 
to pour hot water on the carcass to finish 
the scraping. If burlap or hair is spread 
over the part to be scalded and the hot 
water poured on this, the hair will come 
off more readily. A good scald is indi- 
cated by the ease with which the hair 
slips off the hind flank, shanks and head. 
Always clean the head and feet first 
because they are: the hardest to clean if 
they get cool. 

Hang the hog in a convenient place and 
throw on a few pails of hot water during 
the finishing of the scraping. The scrap- 
ing may be done with a knife. After the 
hair is off, rinse the carcass with cold 
water and scrape it with upward strokes, 
using the back of the knife.—M. W., Iowa. 


A test of comparative values of wheat 
and corn when fed to hogs was recently 
finished at the University of Nebraska. 
Four lots of ten pigs each were fed as 
follows: 

Lot 1, soaked, ground wheat and tank- 
age; Lot. 2, corn and tankage; Lot 3, 
cracked wheat and tankage; Lot 4, whole 
wheat and tankage. Number two grade 
of wheat valued at seventy-five cents a 
bushel was used. When cracked and 
soaked, it was valued at eighty-one cents. 
Shelled corn was valued at seventy cents 
a bushel. 

The average daily gain in the wheat 
and tankage lots exceeded that in the 
corn and tankage lot. The feed cost for 
100 pounds of gain was highest in the 
corn and tankage lot. 

In daily gains the three methods of pre- 
paring wheat ranked as follows: cracked, 
1.49 pounds; soaked and ground, 1.39 
younds; whole 1.37 pounds. The rating 
or feed cost per 100 pounds gain is: whole, 
$5.64; cracked, $5.91; seabed and ground, 
$6.06. Corn and tankage made 100 pounds 
of gain for $6.33. 

The annual destruction due to lightning 
fires in the United States is estimated to 
be as much as $20,000,000. In one state 
alone, Iowa, during the four years ending 
with 1922, the loss as given by the state 
fire marshal was $1,363,704, of which sixty 
percent was due to fires in farm barns. 
Very nearly all such loss is preventable by 
proper ing, says the weather bureau 
of the United States department of agri- 
— im commenting on this tremendous 
Oss. 
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WO BUCMLES TO TEAP 
0 RINGS 70 WEAR 


Made tn 
All Styles 
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_~ . 
— SEND NO MONEY 


I send you a set of my No-Buckle 
Harness to try on your own team, 
30 days, no cost or obligation to you. 


Glad to send it—that’s my liberal offer. Examineit, 
use it, test it in every possible way you can think of. 
Then if you don’t think Walsh is the best looking, 
strongest and handiest harness you ever laid eyes 
on, slip it into the box and return it to me. You 
don’t even have to pay the return charges. Don’t 
wait a day before you get my new, free book that 
tells all about my special free trial offer; describes 
in detail this double-wear harness that has no 











The WALSH Has 
No Buckles— 









Mere is tie Cause 
of all yous harness 
trouble, repair ex- 
pense, breakdowns. 
Why put up with 
this when you can 
get a Walsh, which 
has no buckles—no 








rungs 


























straps 
WALSH 
HARNESS 
has no 
buckles, 
no buckle 
holes 





Every 
strap has 
its full 
strength | 











buckles to tear straps, no rings to wear straps, no 
buckle holes to weaken straps. Write for my new, 
big, free book now. 


Three Times Stronger Than 


Buckle Harness 

Buckles Weaken and Tear Straps. As an example, 
a Walsh 1% inch breeching strap holds over 1100 lbs. 
The same strap with the buckle will break at the 
buckle at about 360 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 
68 buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles—easy 
to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 
ordinary harness. 


Walsh Special Test Leather 


Users say that the leather used in Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever saw in Harness. I use only the 
choicest Packers’ Northern Steer Hide Leather— 
tanned by the old-fashioned six months bark tan 
process. I want you to send today for my free book 
and read about actual test in steel testing machine— 


it proves that Walsh Leather holds twice as much as ordinary leather. Ask me to 
send you at once my free book—explains fully how my leather is tanned and tested. 








Easily Adjusted to Fit Any Horse 


Adjusted to any horse perfectly in ten minutes, 
and it is a comfortable harness because it fits; 
much easier to put on and take off. No stubborn 
buckles to bother with when winter cold bites the 
fingers and straps are stiff. The adjustable strap 
holder, used exclusively on Walsh harness, does 
away with all buckles and rings, and the harder 
the pull the tighter they hold: the world’s 
greatest advance in harness making. Made in 
all styles, Breechingless, Side Backer, Back Pad, 
Express, etc., all shown in my big free book. 


Over 20,000 Satisfied Users Praise It 
Thousand” of farmers in every state use and praise the 
Walsh. E idorsed by Agricultural Colleges, Government 
Experiment Stations and leading horsemen. Team with 
Walsh Harness took first prize at Wisconsin State Fair, 
1921, 1922. Mr. G.G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who 
bought his first Walsh five years ago, and bought three 
new sets since for his other teams, says, “Walsh 
has buckle harness beat a mile.”’ 
Hundreds of letters like this in my new, 
big, free book. Write for it today. 


after 30 days Free Trial 


Balance easy payments. 
Selling direct by mail to you 
enables me to give the highest 
quality harness at lowest price. 
Write Today for book, prices, 
terms and how to make money 
showing Walsh Harness to 
your friends and neighbors, 


Prompt Shipment From 
Warehouse Near You 
James M. Walsh, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
22 Keele Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Twoof the 10 styles as 
shown in free book 



























































~and Better~ 


NEW IDEA 
SPREADER 


‘T*HIS announcement is of interest to 
every farmer in America:—A new, 
and better, New Idea Spreader—the 
crowning achievementof twenty-five years 
of undisputed leadership! 
The New Idea is the original low-load- 
ing, wide-spreading spreader. Practically 
every big improvement in spreader manu- 
facture has originated in the New Idea 
plant. And now—on the eve of its Silver 
Anniversary—New Idea offers greater 
dollar-for-dollar value than ever before! 
All New Idea dealers will soon have this 
new spreader on display. Its new fea- 
tures will be a revelation to you—and it 
will be priced at a figure that will inter- 


est you. 
THE NEW IDEA 
TRANSPLANTER 


Here is another big achievement of the 
New Idea organization—a new and bet- 
ter transplanter that takes the guess-work 
out of plant-setting. The New Idea is 
the first and only transplanter with the 
driver’s seat behind the plant setters. 
All the work is under the direct control 
of the driver. He engineers the job. 
See both of these new and better machines 
—the New Idea Spreader and the New 
Idea Transplanter—at your New Idea 
dealer's. Write today for full informa- 
tion on eithem machine, or both. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Coldwater, Ohio 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect fruit. 


Stahi’s Exceisior 
» Spraying Outfit 













veyetables. 
STAHL GPRAYER CO. 
Box 76, Quincy, tl. 





Y Rigs of 
p All Sizes 
wel ae 


OSPRAYMO LINE 


<-—| High-pressure sprayers 
which make spraying 
effective. Mechanical 
& agitation, | strain- 
fer brushes. Red Jacket 
and Yellow Jacket (trac- 
tion) potato sprayers. 
Send today for 
general catalog and 
Power Orchard choose the sprayer that 















SENIOR 
LEADER 






Sprayer meets your needs. 


Field Force Pump Co., Dept. S., Elmira, N. Y. 


PATENT 


McLachlen Building. 





gation given to patent causes ata 
reasonable charge. 4. F. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Formerly an Assistant Examiner of Patents. 





PROPERLY breaking and training 

young horses is quite as important as 
good breeding. Many highly bred horsesare 
permanently injured, some practically 
ruined, by bad handling when first put 
in harness. 

The old saying, “Horsemen are born, 
not made,” is quitedrue.~A man may be 
an adept at handling motors, tractors and 
all kinds of complicated machinery and not 
have one qualification for handling horses 
properly. 

Many men who are good breeders and 
feeders are thoughtless and have no 
strict rules for traiming or handling their 
horses. If going too fast or shying, they 
say “whoa;” on going up to a horse that 
is standing still, it is “whoa.” For that 
reason the word is meaningless to the 
horse. 

The first thing to do in training young 
horses is to get their confidence by kind 
treatment if ible. Once get their 
confidence and the rest is easy. When 
possible, foals should be broken to lead 
before weaning by tying them to their 
mother’s side with a neatly fitting halter. 
If not done then, put on a strong ha!ter 
properly fitted, with a long lead line anc 
tie it to a log or weight of some kind so 
heavy that the colt can haul it but a short 
distance. It will soon quit trying. Then 
take the colt up to a post having a strong 
ring, pass the lead line thru the ring and 
fasten to the weight lying on the ground. 
The colt will pull back and raise the weight 
but not being able to hold it will step 
forward. If it persists in pulling, unfasten 
from the weight and tie around the fore 
leg, just below the knee and he will soon 
quit pulling. That is also a good way to 
tie a confirmed halter puller. 

Teach Colts to Obey 


After a colt is once well halter broken, 
there is but one arbitrary rule to follow 
with all horses and that is to-have one 
word mean one thing and no other; one 
to start; one to go slower if going too fast; 
one to go faster; another to stop and stand 
still, and that is “whoa.” Until a horse 
will mind ‘whoa’ under all conditions 
he is not safe to sit behind. I have several 
times been saved from serious accident 
because my team was so trained. 

The quickest way to teach a colt to 
stop is to put on a bitting harness with 
a sideline passed thru a ring on a pad and 
fastened to his front pastern. ,When you 
want him to stop, say “whoa” and pull 
up the foot. There is no quicker way to 
take the conceit out of a horse than to 
take one foot away. When it is necessary 
to strike a horse, never say “whoa” and 
then strike. Strike first and then say 
“whoa.” 

Never drive a high spirited horse 
beside a lazy one. Many good horses have 
been spoiled by doing so. It is of more 
consequence to have a pair matched in 
temperament than in size and color. 

To make a colt sure to pull a heavy 
load, I hitch first to a wagon with a light 
load on and a brake that I can set firmly 
so the colt will need to exert himself, 
then let the brake loose. Do so a few 
times, then set the brake a little harder. 
By following it up a while the colt can 
be made reliable. Using the same scheme 
will teach a colt to back. 

A quick way to overcome shyness in 
a colt is to lead it into a large box stall or 
small yard having a high fence. Hold the 
lead in one hand and a straight whip in 
the other. Then back away and say 
“come, come’’ and at the same time tap 
the colt lightly with the whip. After 


Personal attention and investi- | backing around the stall or yard a few 


times, drop the line, but keep on saying 
“come” and tapping. If he cannot jump 
the fence, he will soon come; then give 
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him a lump of sugar. By following this 
up a few days, I have never failed to 
overcome shyness in the wildest ponies 
and horses I ever owned. 

Kindness, perseverance and good man- 
agement will make a large majority of 
horses perfectly safe anc tractable that 
otherwise would be vicio1s if not worth- 
less but there are some iat only severe 
measures will subdue. I have had both 
kinds, but have never hac a balky horse 
that 1 broke, myself. 


SHALL WE RAISE OUR FEEDERS? 
Continued from page 5 
bill. Sweet clover pasture is helping us 
there. Last summer was very dry here. 
We had no rain to wet the ground from 
early in April until atter the cormwas ripe. 
Bluegrass pastures were almost worthless. 
It took five acres to maintain one animal. 

Early m May we put eighty head of 
cows on forty acres of sweet chever then 
added six horses and sixty head of yearling 
and two-year-old sows for our neighbor. 
Finally we put in a small flock of thirty 
sheep, and still this stock was unable to 
keep that sweet clover down. It grew 
rank and finally blossomed and seeded. 
After it seeded, it died largely, and so 
about August Ist we took the cows off 
but left the rest of the stock there until 
fall. In the low places, near the fences, and 
around the gate where the sweet clover 
had been kept down and not allowed to 
go to seed, it was green and growing until 
we plowed it under in the fall. 

We had 120 acres of bluegrass pasture 
rented that we turned the cows into 
August Ist. There had been nothing on 
it all summer but it lasted only two months 
when it was as bare as the cows could pick 
it. We are carrying over a silo full of 
silage this year to supplement the sweet 
elover and hope to cheapen the summer 
cost a little. I really think, tho, that it 
would take three or four head to the acre 
to keep the sweet clover down in June. 

I am frank to admit that the cows did 
not relish sweet clover as they did blue- 
grass. They ate it readily, however, and 
after it was two feet high and very stiff 
and coarse they still did well on the leaves 


and young shoots until the whole plant 
ripened. We had but two cases of bloat 
of any consequence all summer. One of 


these recovered without treatment. 
Calves Were Fed Grain 

Until we took the cows to the blue- 
grass pasture August Ist, we kept the 
calves separate from the cows and let 
them run together in a dry lot at night. 
In this way we were able to get the calves 
acquainted with grain and believe it was 
easier to get the cows bred back again. 
By August Ist most of the cows were again 
with calf. 

It will take a little time and planning 
to work out a complete system for making 
beef this way, and possibly that system 
might have to vary in each locality. After 
trying it this season I am positive that it 
can be done profitably. It is not a get- 
rich-quick scheme, nor a pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow to be had for the 
picking up. It adds extra chores to the 
farm work. I believe it is a safe business 
every year. 

It furnishes a regular market for all the 
extra roughage that the farm can produce 
and it gives one a chance to oy sweet 
clover into the rotation to build up the 
soil. It assures a reliable supply of feeding 
calves to utilize the grain and hay with 
no cattle at the bank waiting to take the 
bulk of the returns. It is cattle feeding 
trimmed as far as possible of any specu- 
lation. 

NOTE:—In the February issue of Successful 
Farming a prominent steer feeder will tel! why he 
i it does not pay to raise feeders, 
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Parts this soc VT TE om YourPlace 


Here’s a revolution in farm power—now a cheap, dependable engine is within 
the reach of every progressive person—you can make $1,000.00 or more extra profit 
every year you have a WITTE ENGINE working for you. 


BURNS KEROSENE, GASOLINE, DISTILLATE or GAS! 


(NO BPECIAL ATTACHMENTS NECESSARY } 


Here’s the standard engine 
value—the WITTE Throttling. Lifetime Guarantee 
The WITTE ENGINE is 


Governor ENGINE which burns Bl 
kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas guaranteed for a lifetime of hard, 
steady work—mechanically perfect, built 


ithout any special attachmen 
Contr the UTTE + ou are a4 of only the best selected material in the 
y' largest factory of its kind in the world, 


longer at the mercy of fuel fluc- 
Sold Direct From 


tuations—you get steady, de- 
pendabl wer and always use 
fe = Factory to You 
I employ no salesmen — the 


the cheapest fuels. 
An All-Purpose WITTE ENGINE is Sold direct 
Engine from my factory to you at the lowest price 
in history and I give you nearly a year 


The WITTE delivers the big to pay on any size, 2 to 25 horse-power. 
surplus of power that you need cam equal on cust 0 high-quality 








Built By The Man 
Who Selis Them 


[ 4 ph samy one my BA os over 


for the larger heavier jobs but can also | ff there ts any protlom bouton 90 Days Free Trial 
be speeded down to handle small jobs you in the purchase of an Ti 
at a minimum fuel cost. Easily moved wri So confident am I that the 


On ee Yo pente—he ee WITTE ENGINEwill make you 
Swers every power need on P 

Trouble-proof andsosimpletooperate 2 ees money day in and day out that I 
that a boy can tend toit. Makesallfarm (Oren offer to let youtrya WITTE 90 
work easy and cheap—Louis Knoche EQUIPPED WITH THE days at my risk and if it’s not right, I 
says: “I didn’t know a WITTE could FAMOUS WICO MAGNETO 








simply say—“I’LL MAKE IT RIGHT 








‘ 
} ; 
show me such a profit, I do all the §$ ume wrrreeomes with the ; AND IT WON’T COST YOU A 
chores easily and quickly and have 2 ccit"\nition knows, A sytem of high $ CENT.” Can I make a fairer offer ¢ 
saved the wages of several hands this § eae, sa ctwaze have e hy bet spark 3 to prove to you that now you © 
year. The engine works like a charm | oo SS ea . > can buy cheap, dependable & 
and I have kept it going steadily ever $ Pet Saari 3; farm power that is sure 





to show a profit? oe? 
PA eo. H. Witte 


Write for my Free Engine Book Now eames 


Write me today—no obligation whatever, for my big free illustrated co Ry ee 
engine book that shows the low prices on this remarkable engine. eo? engine book and full details, , ete. 

pony full details of operation and shows the way to the biggest ee 

profit year you will ever have.—ED, H. WITTE, Pres. re ~ Wa ene Yt 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS end aa ae 


1616 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO 
1616 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. FA Citeceen 


since I got it. PPP OD a“ 
PV. 1616 Oakland Ax., KARSASCITY, MO. 
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It’s Less Work 
This Way 

If you are tired of the daily drudg- 
ery of pushing heavy waeel 
loads of manure through barn 
yard mud and slush, or up @ nar- 
row, slippery plank; of the time 
and monotonous effort that it 
takes to dothis chore every month 
in the year—if you want to make 
it an easy igh. do away with its 
drudgery and have time for more 
productive work or for rest—get 

a Louden Manure Carrier. 


Built to Last a Lifetime 


It’s one of the most profitable piggss of equipment 
that can be installed in any barn. Takes out manure 
from 10 cows at one trip end | dumps it into pit, 
yard or spreader. Powerful worm-drive lifting device 
raises big loads easily. You can install the complete 
outfit yourself. 


Leak-proof steel tub, welded to steel frame for 
greater sfrength. Load suspended rity below 
center of een instead of on one side. ft is directly 
vertical from each end of tu not bend ends 
ef tub in. Roller bearing wheels run smoothly on 
Louden track which will carry the load of 
any other track. Louden Munoure Carriers installed 
2% years ago are still giving daily satisfactory service. 


Get These Two Free Books 


Louden Catalog—!ts 224 pages picture and describe 
more than 100 other labor-savers for the barn. 
Louden Pian Book—a 112-page encyclopedia 
of extremely helpful barn-building information. 
Shows how to get a better all-arou n at less 
cost. Both books sent free to farmers upon request 
—no cost or obligation. Write for them today. 


The Louden Machinery Com 
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361 »Court St. (st. 1967) Fairfield,lowa 





Heals sprains 
and bruises 


ry Gombault’s Balsam once on a 
sprain or a bruise and you'll never 
use any other liniment. It not only gives 
sure relief from pain and swelling, but it 
does it almost instantly. It penetrates with- 
out blistering. 
Soothing, healing, antiseptic—Gombault’s 
Ralsam is the 4l-year-tested remedy used in 


thousands of homes for sprains, bruises, 
burns, cuts, muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, sore throat 


and chest colds. At your druggist or pre- 
| upon receipt of $1.50. A bottle lasts a 
ong ti me—a few drops go a long way. The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 
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| after outbreaks, is the mosteffective known 
| control measure. 















VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, = | sym es ible, and previous 
treatment any. ail to be as explicit as 
possible. ithe remedies Mpecsertnad in these col- 
umons are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
Gists. At the same time our readers shou 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as | results as specifically com 
A all commun 

tions for By department to the ‘Veterinarian, ” 
Successful Farming, De..“Aoines, Iowa. 


TO PREVENT CHOLERA 


Approximately four percent .of the 
hogs on farms in the United States died of 
cholera last year, says the United States 
department of agriculture. In round num- 
bers the loss amounted to 2,250,000 h 
valued at approximately $29, 393, 
Nine states each lost more than 100,000 
head of hogs from the disease. 

While the disease is highly contagious 
and is difficult to control, the losses have 
been much higher than they should be 
since a preventive serum is available, say 
department experts. This serum, used 
before animals get sick, combined with 
strict sanitation and thoro disinfection 





Dr. C. C. Lipp, a South Dakota veter- 
inarian, urges a thoro cleanup this winter 
if it has not already been done. Allaccumu- 
lations of cobs must be burned. Then re- 
move the manure to fields where no hogs 
are allowed. If possible, the lots should 
stand vacant during the winter. Plow 
all yards early in the spring and give the 
hogs new temporary pastures for a time. 
Sprinkle the yards as soon as they are 
clean with air-slaked lime: 

After yards have been cleaned and dis- 
infected, the pens must get similar treat- 
ment. Serape out all manure, feed and 
dried accumulations with a hoe or spade. 
Then spray floors, troughs, walls and 
partitions with a solution of sheep dip 
made by adding twelve tablespoonfuls of 
dip to each gallon of water. Use a spray 
pump if possible because it drives the 
disinfectant into the cracks and corners. 
Repeat the process at frequent intervals 
allowing free circulation of air and plenty 
of sunshine. After completing the disin- 
fecting, the entire interior of the house 
should be thoroly whitewashed. 

Such a cleaning is not expensive and 
greatly reduces the probability of cholera 
next year. Even tho no disease has been 
present on the place during the past season 
such a process is well worthwhile. 
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Lc an be used Seiteer + or out of doors. 
in use, Made i in 3 pecs 6 sizes. Smoke a 
1 -- ra, — % meat 
flavor. 

Sheciensts live praads of; wonderfully 
= place after meat 


VALUABLE BOOKLET 

with ove Supebeneuse. ey 
how to double A profi 

selling home c a PN 
gives prize winning sesipes for 
curing meat. 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 
2:74. Tth St. Washington, lowa 
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Worms in Sheep—I have an eight-year-old 
purebred buck,- black faced, has been half starved 
all summer, so is thin, has a bad hacking cough, 
more like stomach worms. He pants all the time, 

ants worse on hot days. When he lays down he 
a a habit of grinding his teeth; eats heartily and 
exercises plenty. Would like to know what to do 
for him. This sheep came from a place that has 
had sheep on it for years, and they all had a cough. 
J. A. B., Mo. 

The ram no doubt is infested with worms, the 
cough being due to those in the lungs. Withhold 


bluestone-tobacco solution, made as follows: Dis- 
solve four ounces of pure bluestone in one-half 
gallon of boiling water in an earthenware vessel. 
Steep four ounces of tobacco snuff overnight in one- 
half gallon of boiling water. In the morning mix 
the two solutions, and add two gallons of cold water. 
Make that amount of solution if you have a flock of 
sheep to treat. If but few are affected, make less, 
preserving the same proportions of ingredients. For 
lung worms the best treatment is to inject about 
twenty-three drops of chloroform into each nostril 
in turn by means of a medicine dropper. Cover the 
nostril with the hand for a few seconds after inject- 
ing the chloroform; then treat the other nostril in 
the same way. Two or three hours afterwards 
carefully give a full dose (four ounces) of epsom 





cetera ee advertisements may be 
telied on. 


They point the way to square deals. | 


salts in tepid water as a drench. 
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15 to 30% Increased 
Production Guaranteed 


Stop that monthly feed bill. 
The Letz Dixie will cut, grind 
and mix anything grown— 
makes a perfectly balanced 
ration from home- -grown 
crops. Guaranteed to increase 
production from 15 to 30% 
and cut feeding costs from 25 
to 50%. A warehouse in 
every state. 


Write today for Veluable F 
Bek sPREE 

































Litter Carriers 


Speed up your barn work. Roll owt 13 
bushels of manure in one trip with the 
Hudson—less effort than handling a 
single wheel-barrow load. 


THE LEVER HOIST, found only on 
the HUDSON means you handle no 
dirty chains. Quick and Easy to oper- 
ate, it forms a handle for pushing. 
Heavy, galvanized, water-tight tub. 


Write for our illustrated catalog of mod- 
ern barn equipment and name of your 
HOME-TOWN HUDSON DEALER, 


Ask about Our FREE BARN PLAN- 
NING SERVICE. 

Our Enginering Department is eager 
to help you if build or remodel. 











feed and then give him three and one-half ounces of | 





- HUDSON MFG.CO. - 


Dept. 3354 Minneapolis, Minn. 


KNIGHT'S “contact 
HARNESS 


Save $12. to 0 $20. on aset of Knight Malleable Contact 
Harness. 100% strength of leather, no buckle tongues, all 
straps weovided with malleable protectors where the bard 
pullcomes. With all these improvements plus best leather 
and finest workmanship, Knight harness is priced to eave 
you $12. to $20. per set. 

Note Arrows—every one pointe to one of the Malleable 
Contacts that 
protect straps 
and save you 
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To Correct Bowel Impaction.—I have .1 three- 
year-old mare which has been sick for seven days 
Her bowels seem to become packed until there is 
no movement. What treatment would you advise’ 
J. H. F., Tenn. 

In W case of the sort described raw linseed oil 
should be given, starting with one quart and then 
giving a pint of it every twelve hours until the 
bowels respond. In each dose of oil also mix thirty 
drops of fluid extract of nux vomica, after a dose of 
sixty drops given in the first lot of oil. Also inject 
into the rectum six to eight quarts of soapy warm 
water and one-half a cupful of glycerine and then at 
intervals of three hours, if needed, a quart or two of 
warm water, and one or two ounces of glycerine 
If there is considerable pain have a veterinarian 
relieve it by adding a few drops of fluid extract of 
Cannabis Indica to the doses of oil 


See That Sows Have Exercise—I would like 
to ask a little advice concerning a brood sow. She 
drools at the mouth all the time. She is in good 
condition and eats well. Of course, since she is due 
in April we don't feed her quite so much now as 
we have been She gets corn, cooked potatoes, 


swill, and milk alone, changing food often. This | 
will be her first litter of pigs. If it is anything | 


very serious, we would like to have your advice 
as to what to do for her.—I. J. W., Mich. 

Stop feeding boiled potatoes. Feed middlings, 
ground rye and barley and a little oatmeal or 
tankage dry, from a self-feeder. Also allow skim- 
milk as a drink. If nails or other sharp objects 
lodged in her tongue are not causing the slobbering 
or drooling of saliva she should soon show im- 
provement. Ha-e her take outdoor exercise every 
day. 


Warts on Teats—I have a Jersey cow three 
years old. She has warts on her teats and on her 
bag. She will be fresh in fifteen or twenty days 
Her teats being warty makes it troublesome to 
milk. Will you please advise me what to do to re- 
move them?—J. W. N., Ark. 

Warts that have slim necks may be snipped off 
with scissors, a few at a time; then apply tincture of 
iodine. Immerse wart-covered teats in one-half a 
cupful of warm water containing a lump of washing 
soda as large as a walnut. Do this in the morning 
and at noon and in the evening apply a thick paste 
| salt, flowers of sulphur, and cold-pressed castor- 
oil. 


Tapeworms—We have a valuable male dog 
two years old that is troubled with what we fear is 
tapeworm. They are perfectly flat and very white 
The largest is not over an inch in length if that 
long. They draw up to a mere knot then stretch 
out again full length. They are slightly larger at 
one end, barely enough to be seen with the natural 
eye, but under the microscope there is no sign of u 
head at either end. They do not wait for a move- 
ment of the bowels to pass, but constantly crawl 
from the dog and drop.—Mrs. M. L. M., Okla. 

Withhold feed for twenty-four hours and confine 
the dog in a clean swept box stall. Then give one 
dram of fluid extract of male shield fern and twenty 
grains of freshly powdered areca nut in a table- 
spoonful of simple syrup. That is the amount to 
give’for every twenty-five pounds of body-weight. 
Repeat the treatment in four or five days. Burn 
the droppings. 


Care of Bruises—I have a team of light horses 
on both of which I have just noticed a swelling on 
the chests about the size of a man’s two fists. The 
swelling is at the point of the breast bone. The 
other day they puled a heavy toad and were 
sweating. Could this have had anything to do 
with the sweiling? The swelling is not sore and 
they do not limp.—F. F. T., Mich. 

The lump probably was caused by bruising 
upon a manger or from the neck yoke or pole of 
the wagon striking the part. Apply tincture ‘ef 
iodine every other day and the enlargement may 
disperse or soften. In the latter case it should be 
opened, drained and injected with tincture of 
iodine. It may also be advised that every horse 
that has sound teeth should grind his own grain, 
therefore feed whole oats. Make all changes of 
feed gradually. Have the teeth put in order by a 
veterinarian if the horse cannot perfectly masticate 
grain. 


Trouble Likely With Ration—I have a young 
Jersey cow that has indigestion and bloats if she 
is fed a little too much. She had impaction of 
stomach and I had a veterinarian with her. Said 
to feed her all the hay she would eat and some bran 
In a month she had another spell. At the present 
time I am feeding her nice bright clover, timothy, 
and red top hay. This cow had her calf sixth of 
March (last) and she retained the afterbirth. I 
went to an old veterinarian who said to give salts 
and linseed tea. She recovered and was fat all win- 
ter. She is not so fat this winter and her kidneys 
are not right at times. She will be fresh soon.— 
W. D.8., Ky. 

The cow needs corn silage or roots, bran, and 
legumes such as clover or alfalfa hay and other 
meals such as ground oats and barley. Also allow 
access to rock salt. It would be most profitable 
to have her calf in autumn when silage “then is 
necessary in the absence of green feed. Do not give 
her medicine of any kind but allow free access to 
the rock salt and to all the pure water she cares 
to drink. 
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CORN BELT 
(4 BUCKLE) 


An all rubber arctio that will keep 
your feet dry in slush, snow or mud, 


Only “handmade” 
rubber footwear has 
the Top Notch Cross 


VERY pair of Top Notch rubbers, 
E boots or arctics is made by hand 
just as carefully as fine leather, custom- 
made shoes. 


Layer by layer, of rubber, canvas 
and lining, they are built up by experts. 
Every material has already been thor- 
oughly tested to give the best service 
before it goes into your rubber shoes. 


That is why Top Notch Rubber Foot- 
wear always gives such exceptional wear 
and satisfaction. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear is made 
in all styles and all sizes for men, women 


and children. 


If you have once experienced the 
extra service that Top Notch Rubber 
Footwear will give you, you will be 
sure, the next time, to look for the Top 
Notch Cross before you purchase. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear costs 
no more than ordinary rubbers. It will 
mean dollars of saving to you to pat- 
ronize the Top Notch dealer in your 
vicinity. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut 


A GUARANTEE [|rorcs 
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Part of Brown's carload of feeder lambs 


HOW BROWN FEEDS LAMBS | 
ATE in October when I visited E. P. | 
Brown, Lancaster county, Nebraska, 

his carload of 350 Idaho lambs had just 

got nicely started on feed. As soon as he 
gets them from the range they are placed 
in a dry lot for a day or two and given 

a little alfalfa hay and block salt. Lambs 

are likely to eat. too much loose salt if 

given a chance and scouring results. 

The second or third day they are turned 
on a short pasture where they remain until 
full of grass. In about seven to ten days 
they are ready to be turned into the corn- 
field. Brown estimates that the ten acres 
he is sheeping down will go about forty 
bushels to the acre and that the carload 
of lambs will need about 600 to 700 
bushels of corn for a 90-day feed. He will, 
therefore, feed somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 bushels of corn in addition 
to that picked in the field. 

The hogs and breeding ewes will do 
the cleaning up in the field as it is not 
profitable to keep fattening lambs too 
busy hunting for something to eat. The 
finishing will be done in dry lots where the 
lambs will have access to shelter if they 
care for it, which is seldom. ‘In my esti- 
mation shelled corn and alfalfa can’t be 
beat for fattening lambs,” says Brown. 
“While oilmeal may make slightly better 
gains it necessitates a lot of extra work 
to make sure each lamb gets his portion | 
and not too much. I like to lamb down 
corn because it saves a husking job and 
the manure is scattered where I want it.”’ 

Hay Fed in Racks 

The hay is fed both in small, narrow 
racks and in large ones made by wiring 
four gates together. The latter method is 
preferred because it requires less work. A 
load of hay is simply dumped inside the 
square formed by the gates which are so 
made that the sheep can reach thru them. 
Then as the hay is eaten away more can 
be pitched up. ‘Possibly there is a little 
more waste that way,’’ Brown told me, 
“but it takes much less time.” 

The lambs will probably be marketed 
in late January after about ninety days 
on feed.. Market demands vary from year 
to year but as a rule it is not safe to try 
to market lambs weighing above eighty- 
four pounds. After that limit has been 
reached there is always a strong possibility 
of the lambs being classed as yearlings 

Brown likes to work with sheep but 
admits that lamb feeding is pretty much 
a gamble.- His flock of twenty-five high 
grade and purebred Hampshire ewes makes 
him money every year he says. The lambs 
come in February and early March so 
they will escape the plague of stomach 
worms. Heretofore, difficulty has been 
experienced in getting such a small num- 
ber to market in time but in the future | 
they will be shipped by truck. 

Docking and castrating is done when | 
the lambs are two weeks old. Strings are | 
tied around the tail stumps to prevent | 
excessive bleeding and are removed the 
same day 

Stomach worms are held in check by the | 
use of copper sulphate. A solution is made | 
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|experiment station. 
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: | sulphur, 10 pounds;-Glauber’s salts, 10 
| pounds; epsom salts, 1 pound; copperas, 
| 1 pound; potassium iodide, .035 pounds; 
manganese sulphate, 1 pound; sodium 
silicate, If pound; and potassium alumi- 
num sulphate, 1 pound. One lot received 
| corn and tankage but no mineral matter. 
At the end of the test period it was 
'found that fhe pigs receiving the vege- 
table protein and a mineral allowance had 
grown from 85 to 225 pounds in approxi- 
mately one-half the time required by 
those getting vegetable protein but no 
minerals. The corn and tankage-fed pigs 
made more rapid gains and required less 
feed for 100 pounds of gain than did 
any of the other lots. 

| Much feed was saved by mineral feeding 
| due partly to the stimulation of appetite 
| because of the mineral allowance. The 
best group without minerals took 799 
pounds of feed for 100 pounds gain, 
whereas the poorest group with minerals 
took 492 pounds for the same amount of 
gain. A pound of minerals saved more 
than 132 pounds feed and 33 days of time. 

There was a slight advantage in the 
complicated mixture over the simple one 
but not enough to justify the extra trouble 
for the average man. 

One lot was allowed a free choice of the 
twelve ingredients of the complicated 
mixture fed separately. It made practi- 
cally the same gains as the other mineral- 
fed groups. A relatively large amount of 
sulphur was consumed. 


TO HOLD LARGE HOGS 


A hog’s nose is one of the tenderest 
spots on his body and that is why a ring 
in it will keep him from rooting up the 
pasture. It would be hard to estimate 
the annual damage done to pastares by 
hogs’ noses. One reason why so many hogs 
keep on rooting is that they are not the 
easiest thing in the world to ring. 

Paul Peterson of Cherokee county, 
Iowa, had a big, five-hundred-pound boar 
that was turning up acre after acre of blue- 
grass sod. Peterson used every means at 
his disposal to hold the boar down long 
enough to ring him but three men couldn’t 
turn the trick. 

In looking for a way to ring the boar, 
he happened to think if a twitch could be 
put over the boar’s nose, anyone would be 
able to hold him while the ring was béing 
xe in. He got a piece of flexible clothes 
ine wire five feet long and a four-foot 
gaspipe with a hole bored thru one side at 
he lower end. He then tied the wire in 
the hole, strung it thru the pipe, and put a 
handle on the end so it would not hurt his 
hand when pulling the noose over a hog’s 
nose. 

Having fixed his tool, he called the hogs 
to the feed floor, threw out some corn and 
the boar came up to eat with the rest of 


by dissolving one-fourth pound of copper- | 
sulphate or blue vitriol in one pint of boil- | 
ing water. Then enough cold water is 
added to make a total of three gallons. 
Porcelain or enamel-ware receptacles are 
always used because the copper-sulphate 
will corrode metal. This amount will 
dose about 100 full-grown sheep. About 
three ounces are used for yearlings and 
half as much for lambs. Only blue crystals 
should be used; those that have turned 
white must be discarded. 

When dosing, one may use a rubber 
tube with a funnel in one end and a piece 
of metal tube at the other to insert in the 
sheep’s mouth. Let the animal stand on 
its four legs and hold the head horizontal. 
Move the tube about in the mouth to force | 
swallowing and pour slowly. There is 











always danger of flooding a sheep’s lungs 
and causing death. 

Brown has pooled his wool and likes 
that method of marketing but sheep 
raisers are so scarce in his territory that 
it is a difficult matter to pool. 

Enough alfalfa is raised to feed the 
sheep without buying. Three cuttings 
are made tho the general practice in 
that country is to make four. Brown likes 
to leave a growth almost knee high in 
the fall to protect against winter killing. 
He also lets each cutting get more mature 
than the majority of his neighbors do. 
It has been his observation that a field cut 
too early will lay bare so long waiting for 
the new shoots to come on that the foxtail 
gets too good a start and smothers the 
alfalfa. Very few of the new shoots are 
injured by the later cuttings, he says, and 
the field is greatly benefited by such 
management. The total tonnage of hay 
is about the same as with four mowings, 
tho perhaps slightly coarser in quality. 


MINERALS FOR FALL PIGS 

The addition of minerals to a ration of 
shelled corn supplemented with a vege- 
table protein cut the time required to 
take pigs from 85 to 225 pounds in two 
at a recent test conducted by the Iowa 
Nine lots of seven 
pigs each were used. The protein supple- 
ments fed the different lots were linseed 
oilmeal, peanut meal, soybean oilmeal, 
corn germ meal, red dog flour and alfalfa 
meal. Two mineral mixtures were pre- 
pared. One mixture consisted of 19.9 
pounds flake salt, 39.9 pounds ground 
limestone, 39.9 pounds spent boneblack, 
and potassium iodide .05 pound. 

The other was more complicated. It 
contained salt, 13.9 pounds; ground lime- 
stone, 27.9 pounds; spent boneblack, 27.9 
pounds; potassium chloride, 5 pounds; 
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the hogs. Peterson then walked over to 
the animal, slipped the noose over his nose 
and pulled it tight while his younger 
brother clipped the ring into his tender 
rooter and stopped the ravages on the 
wasture.—G. A. P., Wis. 








That many farm boys who enroll as 
club members in the production of live- 
stock and crops become successful farmers 
is demonstrated in the case of eight young 
men living in Itaska county, Minn., who 
carried on club demonstrations from three 
to four years. According to a report to 


the United States department of agricul- 
ture, four of them are now engaged in 
general farming, three of whom are grow- 
Ing certiiied potato seed, one is a dairy 
farmer, two are students at Minnesota 
college of agriculture, and one is studying 
for the ministry, 
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A Promise That Has 


Never Been -Broken 


You buy a promise when you buy ae 
‘‘Ball-Band”’ (Red Ball) Rubber Foot- “s — 
wear. 


A promise of More Days Wear that 
has never been broken. 


Over ten million people have some 
kind of ‘‘Ball-Band”’ Footwear right 
this minute. That means confidence 
and this confidence was earned by 
unvarying high quality for thirty- 
seven years. 

When you buy rubbers for every 
member of your family—and if you 
don’t buy them you will 
buy more shoes—ask for 
*‘Ball-Band” (Red Ball). 


The extra wear'in every 
pair will be a worth-while 
saving. 


We make nothing but footwear— 
and we know how 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co. 

335 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 

“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 
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Perfection 
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Sealed Glass Cell 

Every Unrversat “Nvu- 
Sear’ cellcomesto you fully 
charged, ready to use. No 
trouble assembling, or fill- 
ing or charging. Just hook 
up orice, that’s all. 


No Cleaning, Ever 

Ample space below the plages takes all the sediment 
till battery is worn out. No danger of short circuiting. 
An exclusive feature of Universal Batteries. 


Allowance for Your Old Battery 

For twenty years Universat Batrerizs have 
pow reliable for use with automobile, tractor, 
arm light and power plants — and now radio. Unt- 
versat hard plates explain Untversar Batrerizs’ 
long life. No matter what make of plant you own 
there is a Universat Batrery built to fit it. We 
will make you a liberal allowance for your old, 
worn-out battery, no matter what the cade, when 
you purchase a Unrversa. 


Free — Battery Guide for Farmers 

No matter what kind of a plant you have, this 
interesting booklet will show you just howto renew 
the system with Unrversat Barreriss. The right 
size for every Farm Power and Light System made. 
It also lists Parts for all makes of batteries.“*Care 
of Batteries” is another interesting booklet which 
will be sent FREE with the new Universal Battery 
Guide. When you write, mention brand-name and 
age of your present batteries, so we can give you the 
correct allowance figure. Write today. (708) 
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HOW WE PREVENT CHOKING 
Horses sometimes choke on oats, 


especially on new oats. We have pre- 
vented this trouble by placing smooth, 
round stones in the feedbox. The oats are 
poured over the stones and the horse is 
not likely to bolt the feed. Some prefer 
a short chain with large links, but stones, 
preferably creek stones, are better. 

There is a way to prevent choking on any 
feed and that is by having the feedbox 
made similar to a self-feeder. The oats or 
ground feed can come down only as fast 
as the animal eats it away below. 

Too often we neglect such little things 
until a big loss occurs. Not long ago I 
stumbled across the experience of a 
farmer who, as soon as his oats were 
threshed, began feeding them to his 
horses and colts. 

They were given about a gallon apiece of 
the new oats. This mare took a few bites 
and left the feedbox in apparently great 
distress. She lay down in the stall and 
rolled over and showed great pain. 
Soon large quantities of mucous flowed 
from her nostrils and the mucous was 
mixed with grains of whole oats. She 
was turned out on grass, but there she 
acted in the same way. Water was offered 
her but she refused it. She was'taken back 
to the stable again, where she tried to eat 
and again turned away from the feedbox. 
By this time she was sweating profusely. 
The owner was unable to determine 
what to do except to call a veterinarian. 
Yet upon second thought he realized that 
the trouble was.in the throat, altho he had 
as yet not realized that she was choked. 
Undecided what to do he began rubbing 
her throat with a downward movement 
when he noticed that the muscles of the 
throat were violently contracted at short 
intervals. 

After continuing this downward rub- 
bing motion for a few moments he heard 
a gurgle in the thorax and noticed that a 
downward movement was noticeable in the 





UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 
3432 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


CARPENTRY 


TAUGHT “7 
AUDEL'S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
Save money doing your own 
building. Make money doingcar- 
pentry work. Audel’s Guides 
ive complete instruction on 
Sow to:—Use Tools and-Steel 
5 . Make Joints, Draw 
, Estimate, 
Frame Roofs and Houses, 
Lay out Work, Build Stairs, Do 
Saw Mill Work, Practical Painting 
—with thousands of Short Cuts. 


1600 Pages — 3700 Illustrations — 4 Numbers 
Pocket size. Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
to read and understand Questions and an- 
fwers teach quickly. Coupon gives free ex- 
amination. No money now Nothing to, 
postman, Pay only if you are satisfied. 
1d 1 4 2s THEO. AUDEL& CO.,72 5th Ave... N.Y. City. 
Send me for free examination AUDEL’S 
tlt CARPENTERS anp BUILDERS GUIDES 
4 numbers. If satisfactory I will send you $ 


fe tlt] ft). i within 6 days and $1 monthly until $6is paid 
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KELLY DUPLEX Suis° 


One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, 
cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
alfalfa, sheaf oats, or any 
kind of grain. Bagger has os 
double spout attached to 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small grain and 
ear corn at the same time 
Made with double set 
of grinders or burrs. 
Have a grinding surface of 
just double that of most 










esophagus. Now for the first time the 
mare showed apparent signs of relief.— 
W. E. F., Ohio. 





SCREEN GROUND OATS 


So common are complaints of sickness 
in pigs fed slop or dry feed from self- 
ieodens containing ground oats that I have 
definitely concluded that oat hulls are 


to me, I followed the matter up and sug- 
gested to owners that ground oats should 
be omitted from the ration or thoroly 
screened for removal of hulls. 

The hulls irritate and probably slightly 
lacerate the lining membrane of the in- 
testines. When this occurs, the pigs may 
at first suffer from diarrhea or become 
constipated. Then they become thriftless 
fail to put on flesh, have harsh coats of 
hair, show all of the symptoms of chronic 
indigestion and in the worst attacks 
eventually die. 

The fact is that in these cases necrotic 
enteritis has been caused by the filfth 
germ infecting the injured membranes, 
The germ is normally present in the in- 
testines of swine and is also prevalent 
wherever hogs have been kept. It does not 
injure sound mucous membrane or skin 
but invades that which has been abraded, 
lacerated or punctured and causes such 
diseases as canker sore mouth,and bullnose. 

It is, therefore, advisable to screen 
ground oats and not to feed anything 
that may possibly irritate the bowels. 
Too much coal cinder, slack coal, ground 
corn and cob, or powders and stock feeds 
containing much sulphate of iron (cop- 








mills of equal size, there- 
fore, do twice as much work. Requires 26°, tess wer. 
Especially adapted for gasoline engines. We make sizes. 
Write for Free Catalog 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Bex 315,Springficld, Ohic 





Read our advertisements for best bargains 


peras) may have a like irritating effect 
and should therefore be judiciously fed 
or used. Their prolonged use in large 
| quantities will be about certain to prove 
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Natco Barns-assure greater beef and milk 
profits because they are fire-safe, vermin proof, 
comfortable and econommecal. Through summer 
heat and winter cold, a blanket of still air en- 
closed by the tile walls maintains a healthful 
temperature. Natco Barns are easily and quick- 
ly erected at a reasonable cost. The distribu- 
tion of our plants im different sections helps to 
reduce freight charges. Write for “Natco on 
the Farm” our free book filled with illustrations 
and detail drawings of economical Natco 
Farm 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
150 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOLLOW TILE 





to blame. When this idea first apy valed | 


Ask your dealer about 
ALLITH-PROUTY Barn 
and Garage Door Hangers. 
He'll tell you how well they're 
made, how easily they're installed, 
and what excellent service they 
give year after year. 

Madgin various types and sizes 
to meet all requirements. 

Your dealer has, or can get, our 
big free catalog. 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Tank Heater 
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Greatest im it ever made in tank heaters. 
Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon of 
kerosene. No sparks. ashes or smoke. eating 


chamber entirely under water; no heat wasted. 
ateed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
pom fn eS my ty 
at a email cost. Keeps hogs healthy—fatten faster on the 


feed, FARMER AGENTS 


















| injurious.—A. 5. A., Wis. 








tecture Portable er ere will 1 a 
Heater and Waterer to prospec- 

Smoke Wouses tive buyers. Write at ones for 

and special offer. Buy direct 





ie fosters. 

aa Tank Heater Co. 
} feb) 125N.7th5t., Washington, la, 
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THE HAMPSHIRE HOG 


Continued from page 15 

these Hampshire carloads at the Inter- 
national Livestock show and at the various 
other fat stock shows are the heaviest and 
largest pigs of any breed exhibited, than 
that certain individual animals which have 
been petted, pampered and forced to the 
very limit, outweigh some other breeds? 
These carload lots of show animals have 
been handled by men who are not inter- 
ested in the purebred business, but are 
merely trying to produce the best market 
hogs they can. They have been fed under 
ordinary farm conditions on ordinary 
farm rations and have not received either 
impractical rations or expert fitting at 
the hands of experienced showmen. 

The Hampshire hog has long been ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest of all forage 
hogs. They get out and rustle for and 
pick up a large portion of their living in 
the green fields and pastures if but given 
an opportunity to do it. Even on the hot 
days of summer when some hogs are loll- 
ing in the shade or during the coldest of 
the winter months when others are piled 
up in the sheds, the Hampshire is out in 
the pasture—on the job. This is a trait 
which is being emphasized and developed 
today just as when the early Hampshires 
were grazing over the hills of Scotland. 

Breed Shows Great Vigor 

This great activity, unusual for an ani- 
mal like the hog, has resulted in the build- 
ing up a breed of exceptional health, vigor 
and hardiness. They are now and always 
have beén a breed of exceptional prolifi- 
cacy with the mother-instinct developed 
to that point where they not only farrow 
but farrow and raise extremely large litters 
and their produce, when some forage crop 
makes up part of their ration, will make 
the cheapest and most economical of gains, 
will reach a marketable weight in the 
shortest possible time. 

The high dressing records which the 
Hampshires have been able to establish 
and maintain are due to the fact that their 
jowl is clean and neat and with no excess 
fat—that their flanks and bellies are firm 
and devoid of soft, flabby fat—that their 
bone, altho sufficient to support their 
body-weight, lacks that coarseness and 
high wastage of the extremely heavy but 
coarse-textured and spongy bone of some 
hogs. In short, it is because the Hampshire 
hog is a trim, neat, well-balanced animal, 
solid in muscle—with almost every pound 
of his body a pound of pork. That is 
medium type. And the Hampshire hog is 
both. 

In the meantime, we are not resting 
content with what we have but are going 
ahead in an effort to improve the efficiency 
of the Hampshire both as a meat animal 
and as a profitable feeder for the farmer. 
The winnings of the Hampshire hog at the 
International Livestock show and in 
other fat stock shows are sensational in 
the extreme, it is'true, but the most im- 
portant conclusion which can be drawn 
from them is the fact that Hampshire 
breeders are working in the right line 
and that they are making good to that 
end toward which their efforts are 
directed. 

Because of the sensational winnings of 
the Hampshire at the International Live- 
stock show, because of the fact that the 
market of today and tomorrow will de- 
mand absolutely a hog of the meat type 
and because of their firmly established 
reputation as a foraging hog and an 
economical producer of pork, the breed 
now faces a growth such as no other kind 
of livestock has ever enjoyed. 


Beef Cattle Barns, farmers’ bulletin 
1350, just published by the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., contains sixteen drawings showing 
plans, method of ventilation, arrangement, 
etc. Consideration is given to the require- 
ments of various climates. Economy is 
emphasized. 
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“STRAIGHT-LINE” 
Rubber Overshoes for the entire family 








It is very easy 


to identify the best rubber footwear 


It is marked with a Red Line ’round the top. That is the 
sign of the genuine “Hi-Press” rubber footwear—made by 
Goodrich—backed by 54 years of experience—and preferred 
by millions! ? 

If you want to save money on your rubber footwear bills; if 
you want absolutely uniform quality; if you want that long, 
unequalled service that has earned universal approval from 
men who appreciate real footwear—see that the Red Line 
marks your next pair. : 
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Sixty-five thousand dealers sell and recommend “Hi-Press” 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Coodrich 
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HI-PRESS 


Bubber Footwear 
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iE 
f doing or bossing an 
wat al, electrical, battery. 
ignition, welding or vuleanizing 


jobl My “JOB-WAY’" ’ instruction wt +] 
makes you MASTER of every > 
brenh hd | truck, tractor ngineer 


MAKE BiG PAY IN EIGHT HOUR DAY! 


T train you at home to succeed tn 
the “best paying business on 
earth". Thousands of opportuni- 
ties right now on farms, high- 
ways, in big and little towns for 
Cooke trained Auto and Farm- 





Free Outfit 


use | make my 
power Experts! 1 show you how [| train ng Wp oy for 
to start and run a service-station itself rite for 


with small capital, how to build a | information today! 


big business. 
Auto Experts 
$3500 to $15,000 a Yeares:s sso % 
25 a week and more. Jobs open everywhere! make 
;: i 500 to$ 15,000 a year profit in business for yourself w hen 
you are anallround Expert. My practical**-JOB-WAY" 
training prepares you quick in your spare time! 
Let me tell you all about 
AUTO BOOK FREE your opportunities for 
success in the great Auto Business. Write for my free 
Auto Book Today! 


B. W. Cooke, Directing Exgucer ChicagoAutoShops 
Send for this 
FREE Book 


Indispensable to every 
householder and motor- 
ist Tells how to re- 
pair boiler and furnace 
eaks, cracked fire pots, 
motor radiators, etc., 
with 
SMOOTH-ON No. 1 


u wting repairs made 

ily and economically 
book. Sold by 
ral Stores in 6-02 























A postal brings the 
Hardware and Gener 
tins, 30¢c (by mail, add 6c.); also in 
i-ib., 5-1b. and larger sizes. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 





REPAIR 
BOOK 
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THIS KIND WILL SELL 
In order to secure the services of a 
first-class stallion, eight farmers in Black 


Hawk county, lowa, formed a company 
and bought one. Unfortunately he died 
in the middle of the third breeding season 
but his colts of previous seasons had been 
so satisfactory that the company at once 
ordered the one shown in the picture. 
Omar is a purebred Belgian, bred by 
William Crownover, an Iowa breeder. In 
breeding condition he weighed 2,100 
pounds last season. One hundred and 
sixty mares were bred to him. 

During the winter an experienced horse- 
man is hired to care for him. He has the 
run of a large paddock and during bad 
weather has a box stall large enough so 
he can move around freely. His feed con- 
sists of four quarts of oats, a handful of 
oilmeal three times a day, and tame hay. 

A. V. Pauslen, who cares for the horse 
during the winter, buys a good many 
horses every year for the city market. He 
says that there is always a demand at 
good prices for colts sired by such a 
stallion and out of good mares. He greatly 
regrets the common practice of breeding 
light, pony mares to good stallions in the 
hope of getting a good horse. “Invari- 
ably,” he says, ‘‘the colts fail to reach the 
desired size.” 


BALANCING FARM OPERATIONS 
Continued from page 11 

Stoddard ground 1,500 bushels last year. 
And the mill was a secondhand outfit at 
that. Figuring cost of electricity and 
repairs, grinding cost three cents a bushel 
whereas in former years it cost five cents 
besides the time spent hauling. Now when 
the bins are full, all the effort required is 
to turn the switch and the little mill grinds 
out five or six bushels an hour while 
Stoddard does his chores. 

Mrs. Stoddard is the chicken raiser. 
She feeds and waters them the entire year 
and runs the incubators and brooders. 
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Your Truck Won’t Slip With 


ARROW GRIPS 
0, Nae 


loud nat skid. 
perfect traction 
Clamps can re- 
pokes. Chains eas- 


Only 


: slipping, 

} ESCM Sine Bhre 
" 1 safety. 

) ye main on 

y put on or removed. 

ll length e} n needed 

Sunple, econon lL By 


for replacement. 

w all solid tire trucks. 

At Dealers or Write, Giving Make of Truck 

Set for FORD 1-TON SOLID TIRE TRUCK 
at Dealers or Direct—only $12.28 


ARROW GRIP MFG. CO., Inc. 
Dept. S, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. © 
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WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
tires) make loading and hauling easier. 
— | <p to fit any axle; carry any | 
S Reduced prince m good as new. 
EMPIRE issrcs ass, cnasne trae 
367 Quivey, tt. 


“About all I do with the chickens,” says 
her husband, “is to change the litter on 
the scratch floor two or three times a 
week. 

The poultry flock will number 
300 layers this winter. The birds are con- 
fined early in October and fed well be- 
cause if they remain on free range they 
eat so much corn around the hog pens 
in the fall that they get too fat and lazy 
to lay well. Lights will be used as soon 
as the period of daylight falls below 
thirteen hours. Hens have done best for 
the Stoddard’s under lights when worked 
about thirteen hours a d: Ly. 

The mash feed last year was mixed 
from sixty pounds of bolted oats, twenty- 
five pounds of ground corn and fifteen 
pounds of tankage but will probably con- 
tain less tankage this year. Ground oats 


about 





}are kept in feeders all the time, even in 
| summer. 


Stoddard thinks the meat scrap 
reduces the fertility of the eggs and for 
his breeding pens he will probably cut it 
out entirely. "“ year he dropped it 
from the mash in January and got a 
seventy-five perce nt hatch. He has incu- 
bators with a capacity of 900 eggs and 
does all his own hatching. The bulk of 
| this work comes, of course, before it is 


| possible to get into the fields. Baby chicks 
|are kept in brooder houses heated by 
hard coal brooder stoves. 








Secret 
Service 
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Here is the only liquid that will quickly and 
easily find all leaksanywhere in automobile 
cooling systems and stop them permanently 


in from 5 to 10 minutes. 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


is absolutely guaranteed not to impair or 
clog the cooling system in any way. It adds 
years to the life of the radiator by coven 
ing rust and scale from forming. 
Radiator Neverleak is the original stop- 
leak compound—a secret formula that is 
the result of 25 years of research. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 


Write for free 
Service’ booklet. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 

359 Ellicott St., 

Buffalo, 
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A MONT 
Oo OR DUSINESS. 
in 50 days in great Rahe shops 
oy for. ig ay Through my training 
imer was made Foreman at the age 
of rt Hundreds of others =¥ done as well or — 
—I get calls every day from 
Big Jobs = Garages, Battery Stations, 
Auto Repair, Welding Shops and other successful firms 
for AL men, Big concerns need trained men right 
nd they know where to look for them. 
“RAILROAD FARE AND BOARD FREE 
In order to fill these openings at once I am making 
an offer no one has ever made before. 
cannot hold this open long. [ll tell you 
about it in my letter. Send for details 
and Big Free Book on Auto Business. 
Rose Write before it’s too tate. 
ce 
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9th and Walnot Sts, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Harrow and seed in one operation. The 
Peoria Harrow, Alfalfa-Grass Seeder attaches 
to all sizes old or new harrows, Quick 
detachable. Sows clover, timothy—all 
grassseeds. Even distribution. Lowdown—no 
waste. Pays for itself on 20 acres. Cuts work 
in half. Write for low prices on this New Tool. 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2436 N. Perry Ave. Peoria, Ill. 











CLOVER' 4% 


BIG BARGA ree—SAVE ntaule 
Clover pe rt bee 4 yw ewe Grasses, 
unsurpassed for nay or pasture, Contains nice 
amount clover—reacdy to sow. Thoroughly recleaned, 
guaranteed and sold subject to your test and ap- 
roval. A real Bargain. Have Pure Clover, Alfal- 
‘a, Clover, Timothy a and all Ra Seeds at 5 eae 


American Field Seed Oo.» Devt. 615, Ghicagc 
* . Pp 
Making $ 50 Week 


BLACK OWNS OWN 5 Sueinees 


H. A. 
Hard times never knock at the door 
Black, of 
eraged over 
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Like the cows, the hens must produce 
or go to the market. The flock average 
last year was 185 eggs. It is listed with 
the Iowa state college as a cooperative 
farm flock and is culled each year by a 
representative of the college. 

About forty spring pigs were raised 
this year. Last year only thirty were 
raised and they were unable to use all 
the skimmilk. Stoddard is somewhat 
cramped for hog yards just now and says 
his hogs do not do as well as they should 
because of running on the same pasture 
every year. His sows did well this spring, 
however, and his pigs all looked thrifty 
and fully up to size for their age. 

Grows Many Acres of Soybeans 

Soybeans are the main object of interest 
with Stoddard now because they fit in so 
well with the other crops and make a 
valuable, high protein feed that is relished 
by all classes of livestock. The day of my 
visit, September 26th, the thirty acres 
of beans that were planted with corn had 
already been put in the silo but sixteen 
acres of ripe ones were being cut with 
a grain binder. 

The soil in this field was quite sandy 
yet the beans stood waist high as can be 
seen in the accompanying picture and 
yielded almost nineteen bushels per acre. 

ast summer when the beans were setting 
pods, several days of wet, hot weather 
caused many blossoms to fall off too soon. 
Thus the yield was seriously reduced. 





spe eo ee Oe 


There was enough straw for considerably 
more bushels than were obtained. They 
are the Manchu variety and were planted 
May 17th. They were drilled in with a 
corn planter, every other row being 
straddled to get them twenty-two inches 


ia er eee Kelly-Springfield—a name 


A regular three-shovel corn plow was 
used with the outside shovels removed ° ° » 
and shields put in their places to prevent t t n p 
covering the outer two rows. Two rows a I s Ires con | ence 
are covered at a time} that is, there are 
two rows between the horses. ‘The big 





) 


Kelly-Springfield is one of the oldest and most 





thing in raising beans,” says Stoddard, scnerete ‘ 2a | ire i . 

“is to keep —_ above the weeds. In respected names in the tire industry P 

order to do this you must cultivate.” Richa” eal r . 

Labor on beans amounts to practically Ever since the days when the carriges of 

the same as for corn. President McKinley, President Faure of France, 
i hens ay sn seagate 5 the Prince of Wales and other notabilities rolled 

he first year beans were planted on -ellv-Snri j ires 4 r . , 

this field, with corn. They were not om Kelly Springfield tires, Kelly products have 

inoculated but produced a fair crop. The had an international reputation. 

next year a number of volunteer bean : 

plants came up in Se aot © iat Se Until about two years ago, the Kelly output 

ye phe 8 ys ere agi 1 pk ? ey 4 . a ~ ‘ - ; =] 

needed no inoculation. A handful of soil was SO comparatively small and the prices so 

scooped up where a plant had been pulled much higher than those asked for other tires 

was thoroly seeded with the nodules of that Kellvs ee ilv we ld princi . 

bacteria. Fred Comfort, a neighbor of 1a Xe ys necessary were SO principally in 

Stoddards, inoculated his beans by first the larger cities. 

sprinkling them with molasses water fol- 

lowed ty 8 hendtel of dey sll on each So great, however, was the demand for Kellys 

crop was very good the first year. that a huge new plant was built. This plant, 

oe ae | ee with its far larger output and more efficient 

q ard is locking for a machine , : . . 

that will ogre the pods and leave the equipment, has made it possible to build even 

stalks in the field. He says the straw is + tires + > e . 

— worthless = at least not worth better tires than before at a lower cost. 

the time required to haul it to the barns : : : 

——« . . _ Today, the farmer can equip his car with the 
When planted with com for silage a finest tires built for no more than he would have 

variety of corn is selected that will mature ans ad — ee 4 

ts dees ‘Gat te aes Ga Sel to pay for tires that never have had the Kelly 

uses Reid’s yellow dent. reputation. 


Thru the introduction of soybeans, 


Stoddard has been able to balance his It costs no more 


rations and incidentally his farm opera- 


tions. He never mentions poor prices and 
his enthusiasm is as contagious as the to buy a Kelly 


“flu,” 


What will this article be worth to $s 
you? I’ve no doubt whatever that you 
are balancing your farm operations, 
but all of us can profit by the other 


fellow’s experience, 
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Send Bara 
and i3c pos 
color. State 


Child’s Middy Dress, 
Attractive Two-Tone 
Combination 


$4.98 


One of the most novel 
and attactive chil- 
dren s a. ever 
produced, and bi 
favorite f« oaintians = % 
charming two-piece ie 
middy dress, includ. 
ing snappy Balkan 
middy of all red flan- 
nel cottan warp with 
round collar and cuffs, 
The front, collar, cuffs 
and Balkan bottom 
are embroidered in 
exquisite contrasting 
colors. Rope girdle 
with tassels at waist. 
Skirt of navy blue 
serge in clustered plaited 
style hangs from a white 
muslin underwaist. Fur- 
nished in red blouse and 
pom skirt combination 
ly. Sizes 7 to 14 years. 
Order No. 7F8326. ‘Send 


Bargain Price, $1.98, and 


size. 


or money back instantly. 








A 


> 


Guaranteed best 
quality all rubber 4- 


thick soles and reinforced seams. 
tongue. Furnished in men’s sizes 
widths. Sensational value. Send 


Sesh 





ace. 





A AEST 


Gabardine 
Frock in 
Bulgarian 


oe 


AL} hanced with ex- 


tion Guaranteed or Money 
Back lIastaatly. 







5c for postage. Be sure to state 
Satisfaction guaranteed { 


Buckle 
Arctics 






buckle hi-cut arctic for men. Made with double 


by Seo 1F 990. Send Bargain Priee, 82. 49, and 12¢ for post- 
or Money Back lastantly. 


Effect 
é > 


Ps bg 
An Leer ionally 
attractive fine 
uality cotton 


nbardine dress 
or women and 


misses. Long roll 
collar in shaw) 
effect. Sleeves 
and belt piped in 
red. Entire front 
of blouse en- 


garian effectwith 
rich harmonious 


colors Two 

streamers at both ae A 
sides and front. TS & ‘ 
Wide belt em- ~ I ss 
broidered to . — 
match blouse. 

Sizes for women, 

34 to 44 bust; 

for misses, 32 to 

38 bust. State 

length desired. © Sharood offers a 
Colors, navy or wonder-bargain 
brown. Order that stands unex- 
Navy by No. 5F- celled. We have 
ie ‘spp oes shattered profits 


to give you a real 
saving. Better or- 
der early of this 
world-beating 
apron bargain. 
Splendid quality 
black twill sateen 
which wears won- 
derfully. Graceful 
V-neck, sleeves 
and belt trimmed 
with gay colored 
cretonne. Pockets 
finished with crepe 
applique edged 
with piping. Sizes 
small, me ium or 
large. Order No, 
7F6001. Send Bar- 
gain Price, $1.49, 
and 5c for post- 
age. State size. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money 
back instantly. 


ain Price $2.98 
tage for either 
size. Satisfac- 


for Men 


‘4 98 





Men’s 
Four 





Ii Rubber 


49 


“=== The kind of value that hasmadeSharood famous all 
over the country. An unbeatable bargain for the 
man who wants a good, serviceable boot at a low 
price. Soft, pliable uppers of barnyard acid 
proof leather that will stand hardest daily wear. 
Pull vamps are not cut off under tip but extend 
clear to the toe, giving added wear at this much 
needed point. Grain leather inner-soles and heavy 
double natural oak leather outsoles and heels. 
Blucher style with dirt-excluding bellows tongue 
and pull strap. Men's sizes 6 to 12. Wide widths. 
Order No. 1F769. Send Barga 

and iéc for postage. Stace suse. Satiedectins ha 
Guaranteed or Moncey Back Instantly. 


Snow-excluding 
6 to 16. Wide 
quick, Order 


Send -All Orders From This 


TY? 





Be Sure to Mention All Sizes. Coélor 
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All Bargain} 


RS 


anuary Cl 


im this 


Save Big Money Now by ordering everything you » 
Clearance—the Most Daring Sale ever attempted by 
Sharood has knocked the very bottom out of price 
make room for incoming spring stocks. Here is the 
things to wear right now—guaranteed the biggest 
Order on approval and judge for yourself. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR Y( 


Merely give name and number of each article you 
write your name and address plainly to avoid delay. 
bargain price and few cents postage mentioned in 
goods arrive, examine them carefully. If not delig 
return goods and we refund your money instantly. 06 
ment positively goes forward within 24 hours of time 
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fier brown by 
8F273. Send 
gain Price, 
08, and = 
postage. Or- 
Seema leath- 
by No. 9F274. 
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Women’s 
bla k or brown 
finish leather 





‘Stitched tip 
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as at Vamp and 
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See 
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Fur Trimmed 
Coat for Girls 
and Children 


S$ 98 


4 Girl's stylish coat of 
Polo that insures real 
Service. Has warm 
Coney Fur Collar. 





n Oxfords 


stitchdown 
d for women. 
pderfully com- 


pers of brown 
nl eenish or patent 
Smooth 


xible stitched 
B oak Outsoles. 
Low Rubber 
heels. Sizes 
” 2% to 8. Wide 
widths, 


Two novelty pockets. 
All-around belt. Nov- 
elty buttons trim 
pockets and belt. A 
durable coat at an 
amazingly low price. 
Sizes 7 to 14 years. 
State size wanted. 
Order Navy by No. 
5 Brown, No. 
5F7310. Send Bar- 
8 


Same quality for chile 
dren furnished in 
sizes 2 to 6 years. 
Order Navy by No. 
5F7458. Brown, No. 
5F7460. $2.98 Bar- 
aia Price and 16c 
or postage for 


either color. State 
Size. 
Heavy Fleeced 


Union Suit 
Now 3 23 
Only : 


Men’s hea flat knit 
union suit of good qual- 
ity cotton yarn, with 
heavy fleece lining. A 
sure protection from 
cold, Closed crotch, 
flap seat, flat seams. 
Knit cuffs at wrist and 
ankle. Sizes 84 to 46. 
Order Tan Jaeger Color 
by No. 3F1279. Send 
——— came, a 
an 4c or e. 
s Order Gray Bat 
Color by No. 3F1280. 
Send Sale Price, $1.29, 
and 4c for postage. 
Order Boys’ sizes 

to 34, Natural Jaeger 
color, by No. 3F1568. 
Send 89¢ and 4c for 
Postage. Satisfaction 
Se ag wees or money 
ack instantly. 


Work Shoes for 


Men 4.8 73 


Order your 
while t 
gain offer lasts. Won- 
erful work shoe for men. Has strong uppers 


gimieys eases Gold leather tn. 
wig te ons sizes 6 xt a ate 
ae AER, heey ReipNt Say 
MINNEAS 
MINN 


De oe 





. v= 


Popular Side- 
Tie Eftect Fur- 

























Gracefully model- 
ed in the fashion- 
able side-tie effect 
so popular in lat- 
est styles—one of 
the outstanding 
features of the 
winter's best fash- 
ions, Model shown 
here is of splen- 
did wool mixed 
velour with excel- 
lent twill lining. 
Wide shawl collar 
of genuine Brown 
Coney fur. Elabo- 
rately embroid- 
ered on back and also 
on sleeves, which have 
separatecuffs, Length 
about 48 inches, 
Women’s sizes, 34 to 
44 bust. Misses’ sizes, 

2 to 38 bust. Two 
popular colors. Or- 
der Brown by No. 
5F7130. Order Navy 
by No. 5F7132. 
and i16¢ for postage. 
anteed or money back instantly. 


. Mid-winter Bargain 
Sale Book if 


Get Your Copy Now! 


Your order from this advertisement 
brings you our beautifully illustrated 
Mid-Winter Bargain Sale Book, fresh 
from the presses, and listing nearly 
a thousand matchless bargains in 


everything to wear for every member of the _—— 
but we will also send 
regularly, every six weeks, the latest issues o 
ou in constent touch with the latest fashions and the 


ily. Not only this, 


In this way we will keep 


most attractive bargains of the moment. 


Send Bargain Price, $9.98, 
Satisfaction guar- 








Manchurian 
Wolf Scarf 
A Big Bargain 


>*9.69 
o- 


ThisManchurian 
Wolf scarf lined 
with Messaline 
silk. Length 
about 44 inches. 
Width about 12 
inches. Tail 13 
inches long and 
bushy. Order 
Black Scarf by 

oO. 8F9000. 


No; : 
ain a $3.47 and 6c for postage. Satis- 
on on Guaranteed or Money Back Instantly. 


Women’s 
Fleece Lined 
Soft Black Kid 

Finished 

Comfort Shoe 


$ #Y -29 
a 


Give Size 


Positive! eatest bargain fn a women’s 
shoe of My Be ane kid finished pliable leather 
uppers have oper splendid lining that keeps feet 
Warm as toast in severest winter weather. Ex 
lent grade natura! oak leather soles and low rubber 
heels. A roomy last that is also dressy in appear- 
ance. Simply unbeatable yams et Sharood's low 
price. Women’s sizes 3 to 9, wide widths. Order 


No. 1F880. Send Bargain Price, $7.29. and 10c 
lor tage. State Size. Satisfaction Guaran- 
eosdae Back Instantly. 






oe Bargain Catalogs as they appear. 


You can readily see the advantages of 


Sharood’s plan of sending you smaller books frequently, over the policy of. nace 
you but once or twice a year a big catalog that takes many weeks to prepare an 

often fails to reach you until its styles and its prices are entirely out of date. 
You will even more quickly see the benefits of the Sharood plan when you receive 


your copy of this Mid-Winter Bargain Sale Book; 


for it will take but a glance 


esd it to Bye y you that Sharood’s offerings are the very newest—their 


San 
rm, TQitokt this advertisement. 
le 
—_ rapped up quick. these 
on't see here ust what you want, 
‘ings you this Book, 
sarood Catalog every six 


okt 7: in America—bar none! 


The thing to do now is 
These are Lay ed bargains from our Mam- 
rder them on approval—even before you get our book, because they are sure to be 
Go. ere—don't overlook a single one. Then, 1f you 
ee your name ap my 5, by postcard or letter, 
eke you on our 
weeks, Act Now—Sharood will make your dollarg 
- farther than they ever have gone before! 


supply your immediate needs from 


ey receive the regular 
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FARMERS WITH A COW SLANT 


They Sell Their Crops to Purebreds 











NGHAM county, Michi- 
gan, dairy-fans had a tour 
which I joined at noon. 
While the women were load- 
ing the picnic tables to the 
groaning point, the men 
drifted into little knots. I 
edged a little closer to the 
largest of these, in the center 
of which was a man swinging 
along in a_ conversational 
way, emphasizing some 
points with sweeping ges- 
tures, and as I approached I 
heard him sa’. “We feed 
them nothing out what we 
grow on the farm, except a 
little oilmeal.”’ 

Then another man turned 
to his son with a nod of sat- 
isfied curiosity, “What do 
you think of it—making 
thirty-pound records on all 
home-grown feeds and under 
ordinary farm conditions?” 

All this was interesting: 
A bona fide farmer making records of more than thirty pounds 
of butter in seven days and buying, in addition to the feeds 
grown on the farm, only oilmeal. H. D. Box was the speaker, 
und a few days later I learned that he and his two sons, Harry 
and Clare, are just good farmers with a cow slant. 

All three of these men were clustered around a manure- 
spreader. Addressing the elder Box, I said, ‘‘How did you hap- 
pen to go into purebred 
Holsteins?”’ 

‘Because I couldn’t stay 
out,”’ he snapped, his brown 
eyes looking at me squarely. 
‘These boys simply 
prodded me into.it. First 
Harry attended the short 
course at the college. When 
he came home, he said if I 
didn’t buy purebred cows 
he was going to leave. Then 
Clare took the short course, 
too, and when he came 
home he merely swelled the 
chorus, so there was noth- 
ing for me to do but drop 
everything, grades and all, 
and go right out to hunt some stock that would keep them at 
home, for I was interested in that most of all.” 

Then he turned to Clare, a young man of perhaps twenty- 
five years: “Clare, here, is the fellow who plans things and he 

will show you all over the farm and give you all the information 














The head of the Box herd its 
out of a 3l-pound cow 


there is to have 

This is an ordinary farm—one of 185 acres. Ordinary except 
that every building, every field, even the home itself, reflects 
the beneficent influence of good cows. The Boxes never keep 
more than eighteen cows, and ten is the average. All home- 
grown feeds but linseed meal are fed and yet three cows here 


hold a world’s record. 





The Box dairy barn 


Tt is quite an accomplish- 
ment to develop a cow that 
gives 800 pounds of milk in 
seven days and it is quite an- 
other and more remarkable 
thing for such a cow to have 
a daughter that repeats the 
extraordinary performance of 
her dam. But here we have 
such a combination—in fact, 
the only instance of such a 
repetition in the history of 
dairy cattle. 

Kept under these condi- 
tions, one old cow in the Box 
herd produced 842 pounds of 
milk which contained 31.24 
pounds of butter. This same 
cow in 256 days produced 
better than 21,000 pounds of 
milk. But she went this one 
better when she dropped two 
daughters that have shown 
a tendency to walk in the 
path the mother pioneered. 
One daughter, Flossie Hen- 
gerveld Johanna Fayne, produced 771 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 33.77 pounds of butter while her full sister produced 820 
pounds of milk containing twenty-six pounds of butter. This 
old cow and her two daughters averaged 811 pounds of milk, 
which constitutes a world’s record for a dam and two daughters 
in milk production. 

One of the first unusual things I saw on the Box farm was a 
cornfield, and altho I had just come from the cornbelt soil of 
Indiana this corn was larger than anything I had seen. It had 
been planted on an alfalfa sod that had been manured a year 
ago last spring, pastured during the summer, then manured 
again in the fall and plowed down for corn last spring. The 
stalks were from nine to 
ten feet tall with a good 
prospect for ripening. “This 
corn isn’t so bad,” said 
Clare half apologetically. 
“T think we will have 
enough to fill the silo.” 

Then we went down the 
land and stumbled thru a 
jungle of second-growth 
alfalfa hay pining for the 
sickle. I had tramped down 
a lot of alfalfa hay the 
previous week but in all my 
wanderings afield I had 
seen no second-growth al- 
falfa like this. 

“The alfalfa hay is where 
we make our money,” Clare 
admitted. Afd then he told me a few of the most important 
things they have learned thru their experience with this queen 
of legumes. At first they tried seeding it on summer fallowed 
soil, but as time wore on they found that with the applications 
of manure they were giving their fields they could get just as 
good stands of alfalfa when sown (Continued on page 82 














This cow produced 771 pounds 
of milk and 33.77 pounds of 
fat in seven days 

















Young cattle on the Box 
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The REAL CAUSES 





of 


Present Railway Rates 


bf sande a man—especially a public official—tells you freight rates ought to be reduced, ask 
him if he is willing to try to help remove the REAL CAUSES of present railway rates! 


Most of those who are advocating reductions of 
present rates are, in what they say to the public, 
completely ignoring the true causes of present 
rates, and offering no suggestions whatever for 
removing these causes. 

Many of them are advocating repeal of the rate- 
making provisions—Section 15-A—of the Esch- 
Cummins Transportation Act as the sole means of 
bringing rates down. 

How could repeal of these provisions bring 
rates down, when they had nothing to do with 
putting them up? 


Where Increased Railway Earnings 
Are Going 


Railway rates were the lowest in history in the 
year 1916. Because of increases in traffic and ad- 
vances in rates the railways in the entire year 1923 
had total earnings averaging about $7,800,000 
a day more than in 1916. But their expenses and 
taxes have increased about $8,100,000 a day. 
They are paying out in wages alone $4,418,000 
a day more than in 1916. This increase in their 
wage bill since 1916 is taking almost 57 cents out 
of each $1 of increase in their earnings. 

The increases in the total earnings, operating 


expenses. and taxes per day since 1916 have been 
approximately as follows: 


Per Day Per Day 

Increase in earnings..........-. $7,838,000 

eens tek WOU, co 64.6 0 5 eee Rhee $4,418,000 

Inctreace im. cost of feel. ois coc cess cece 906,000 

Increase in cost of materials and supplies... 1,769,000 

Increase in other operating costs......... 314,000 

Increase in equipment and joint facility rents 222,000 

ee ees Perera ee 478,000 
Total increase in expenses and taxes........ $8,107,000 
PRUNSD I GOUREEED. 0 oc occ ches sewsseweces 7,838,000 
Reduction of net operating income available 

for interest, dividends and improvements. . $ 265,000 


Do They Tell You This? 


These increases in wages, taxes and other ex- 


penses are the real causes of the present rates. If 
any man who advocates reductions of rates does 
not tell you that these increased costs are the real 
causes of present rates, and that these costs must 
be reduced if railway rates are to be reduced with 
safety to the business of the country, he is either 
ignorant of the facts or is deliberately trying to 
mislead you. 


Profits Reduced—Not Increased 


He may say present rates are due to large profits 
the Transportation Act allows the railways to earn. 
This is not true. The profits of the railways ought 
to have been larger than in 1916, because by the 
end of 1923 the actual investment in their proper- 
ties was about four billion dollars larger than at 
the end of 1916. But because their total operat- 
ing expenses and taxes have increased more than 
their total earnings, their profits—‘‘net operating 
income’’—were smaller in 1923 than seven years 
before in spite of the large new investment that 
has beer. made in their properties. 

Railway operating expenses and taxes are more 
than double what they were in 1916. Railway 
profits are smaller. Ask yourself, then, why cer- 
tain public men and certain railway labor union 
leaders join in demanding legislation that would 
cause all reductions of rates to be taken out of rail- 
way profits? 


Is This Business—or Politics? 

Is'this fair—or is it unfair? Is it business—or 
is it politics ? 

Are they trying sincerely to bring about sub- 
stantial reductions of rates for the benefit of the 
farmers ? 

Or are they trying to financially wreck the rail- 
ways, and render it impossible for them to render 
the public good and adequate service? 

Whatever the purpose of it, this would be the 
effect of the policy of regulation advocated by the 
men referred to. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic information about railroad matters. 


Any questions that you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. 


Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway, 


L. W. BALDWIN, President, W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
RALPH BUDD, President, 

Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago,RockIsland& Pacific Railway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago,Burlington & QuincyRailway, 
C. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railway, 


C. E. SCHAFF, President, 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Lines. 
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A TIP ON FEEDING 


“Economical production requires a 
balanced ration first, and then feed each 
cow according to her individual require- 
ments,’ ’ says E. A. Gannon of Indiana. 

“Where no silage is available, a cow 
will consume two pounds of good, dry 
roughage per one —— pounds live 
weight. In case one has plenty of silage, 
feed one pound of dry roughage and three 
»ounds of silage per one conde pounds 
five weight. With clover or alfalfa for 
roughage a good grain mixture is made 
by mixing 400 pounds ground corn, 200 
pounds ground oats or bran and 100 
pounds of either cottonseed, soybean or 
oilmeal. Should the roughage consist 
mainly of timothy and corn stover, change 
the ration to 100 pounds ground corn, 200 
pounds ground oats or bran, and 100 
pounds oilmeal.”’ 

Six cows that had cow testing associa- 
tion records have been fed at the Purdue 
station for one year on good, well-balanced 
rations. Their year’s work shows an in- 
crease over the previous year, when they 
were not fed properly, of 56.8 percent in 
milk and 41.8 percent in butterfat. The 
increase in feed cost was $20.54 while the 
income increased $44.28. For each dollar 
invested in feed they returned $2.15. 


KEEP MILK COWS IN GOOD FLESH 


I have heard dairymen say, in speaking 
of the utilization of feed by the dairy 
cow, that if she puts the feed on her back 
she will not perform well at the pail. But 
{ believe this statement should be qualified 
because the flesh of a dairy cow indicates 
her power to produce well over long milk- 
ing periods, to nourish properly the de- 
veloping fetus and to come fresh with 
a heavy flow of milk. 

It is not the nature of a good dairy 
cow to carry a large amount of fat. Her 
functions are devoted primarily to the 
production of milk, and if she grows very 
thin in flesh, it is a pretty good indication 
that she is not being given enough of 
the right kind of feeds and that she is 
drawing the reserves of her body to 
maintain the milk flow. For this reason 
she should not be limited too closely 
with the grain feed. 

A lack of the proper amount of grain 


for a substantial producing cow will be | 


reflected over a long period of her milking. 
She will continue to draw on her body 
reserves until her milk flow is reduced and 
she has lost much in weight. 

An excess of grain may cause her to 
lay on unnecessary fat when she perha 
does not need it and the increase in milk 
flow will not justify the additional feed 
above her requirement. This is most 
likely to occur when each cow is not fed 
individually or when no records are kept 
of feed and milk production. A cow natu- 
rally loses in weight during the first few 
weeks after the calf is born, but if she is 
in good flesh at the time of the birth of | 


the calf, the loss in the few weeks follow- | 


ing will usually be such as to bring her 
into good condition for milking for the 
ensuing lactation period or until well along 
toward the next calving time.—J. L. J.,Ind. 


THE VALUE OF TESTING 


Carl Kuethe, Bremer county, Iowa, has 
a herd of cows that made him a profit of 
over $168 per cow last year. 

He made his start in dairying with pure- 
bred heifers. Altho the price was twice 
that of common stock he figures he got 
a bargain. Later one of the heifers pro- 
duced over seventy pounds, or eight and a 
half gallons of milk a day. 

Kuethe is a good feeder and takes care 
of his herd, yet he attributes his success 
largely to the cow testing association. 
“Testing pays whether you have good 
cows or poor ones,” he says. “I learned to 
feed and care for my cows thru the tester. 
One of my best grade cows sold for $200 
because she had a good test record. 
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A Better De Laval 
For Fewer Pounds of Butter 


In 1913 it took 231 Ibs. of 
butter to pay for a popular- 


206 Ibs. of butter, 25 Ibs., or 
11%, less than in 1913. In 


day is a very much better 
machine 


Sold On Easy Terms 


You can get a new De Laval 
on such liberal and easy terms 
that it will actually pay for 
itself while you are using it, 
and pay for itself out of wasted 
butter-fat. 


eo eee 


| With the NEW 


JE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


Sere than 100 (000 mnase of this sow. year-old De Laval 
tor acclaim it as being the best De 


size De Laval Cream Separa- img dairymen f, 
tor. In 1923 a De Laval of the proved (0 last f um 19 <0 50 yours, has all the good 
same size can be purchased for features of the old machine, plus: 


Sul-Contesing Bowl which runs 


iti smoothl 
addition, the De Laval of to- ae ike rae 


Light Running because its bow! is 
designed 


resistance in being revolved. 
All-Around Superiority—Superior 


cleaner skimming; smoother 

richer cream. 

<isespee Gonsonienee with the new 
bowl holder attac 


eae many other improve- 
ments and refinements. 


“tong Life 


Laval ever 
the De Lavals which have 


all over the world; and which have 


y without vibration and adds 
machine. 
to afford the least possible 


» workmanship and materials; 
and 


hed to the supply can 
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Send for this My 





The De Laval Milker 


If you milk ten or more cows, 
a De Laval Milker will soon 
pay for itself. Besides saving a 
great deal of time and drudg- 
ery, it produces cleaner milk 
and by its pleasing, uniform 
action usually causes cows to 
give more milk. More than 
15,000 users will tell you so. 
Send coupon for complete in- 
formation. 
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Free Catalog , 
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DeLaval ,-“. ae /, 
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thick or thin cream. 
shows our 


unexcelled for Easy runn Easy 
low prices and generous targa mba terms, our offer in: 


orders filled from W. 


large capacity 
washing and Simplicity. Besides w 


Write today waee be i and see our big money saving proposi 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059, 





Cream 


95 Sent on Trial 
SEPARATOR > 


di 
Thousands in Use £1y'n¢,,8? !endi4 
your getting our wonderful offer: a brand new, 
well made, easily cleaned, ma «pry ae ope 
rator only $24.95. Skims warmor cold 
Different from a which 


, low priced New L. S. Model, 
onderfully 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, be sure to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent free on request, is a most complete and interes 
rators, Learn how an Oe —- Separator may pay for itself while in use. Western 


book on cream sepa- 


BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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$44 us Tistersaning, ener med ceaioara 
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DAYS’ FREE TRIA 


sissy Rear 


..2101 Marshal 
Tpamieation 
Preliminary xamination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 
Promptaees assured. 


erences, Best results. 
WATSON E, COLEMAN, 644 G STREET, WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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For many years the McGrath cooper- 
ative creamery, Aitkin county, Minne- 
sota, struggled along under the handicap 
of small output and high overhead expense. 
To further aggravate the trouble, many 
farmers having a quantity of cream 
shipped their product to néarby coopera- 
tive creameries or to more distant cen; 
tralizers where they received higher 

rices for their butterfat. But this season 

witnessed a change. 

In McGrath is located an up-to-date, 
consolidated school. Transportation by 
motor vehicle is furnished the pupils, eac 
driver supplying his own bus. James 
Peterson sought a means to realize greater 
returns from the investment in his outfit. 
He believed that the trouble with the 
creamery was lack of volume and he under- 
took to collect the cream from farmers 
living at a distance with his bus, and thus 
utilize it to a greater degree than would 
be possible from hauling school children 
only. 

He laid out two routes, but one of them 
did not furnish sufficient cream to make 
the effort pay. The territory served by 
the other route is more fully developed. 
Peterson made three trips a week during 
the summer months, and with the coming 
of fall he collected the cream twice a 
week, thus supplying sweet cream to the 
buttermaker who grades the cream and 
pays a premium for it when sweet. 

Peterson makes a flat charge of two 
cents per pound for butterfat hauled and 
is paid by the creamery. The money is 
deducted from the patron’s check. He 
delivers merchandise from the stores to 
patrons on the route at a charge of ten 
cents per hundredweight, while he fre- 
quently delivers small packages of gro- 
ceries free of charge. Cream cans are re- 
turned to patrons on the next trip. 

On school days he transports the chil- 
dren to school, then collects the cream 
and is back in ample time to return them 
to their homes again. 

All of the farmers patronizing the 
McGrath creamery are pleased with the 
results of Peterson’s enterprise, as the 
increased volume of cream has resulted 
in higher prices paid to everyone for but- 
terfat. The creamery has been able to 
establish a market and will continue to 
operate thruout the winter for the first 
time in its history.—E. M. W., Minn. 


CALF STANCHIONS 

Stanchions are a big help at feeding 
time, especially when calves of different 
sizes and ages are kept in the same pen. 
When they are loose, the milk is spilled 
and the larger calves get part of the smaller 
one’s share. Stanchioning helps to pre- 
, vent the calves from sucking each other. 
They should be kept stanchioned for a 
short time after feeding. Feeding the 
grain immediately after the milk will 
keep them from sucking ears and udders. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see 
calves. with deformed ears caused by 
freezing when moist after being sucked by 
the other calves. Heifers are sometimes 
brought to milk flow thru this means 
before being bred and occasionally one or 
more quarters are ruined as a result. 

A ealf stanchion can easily be made 
out of cheap or scrap lumber. It is usually 
three to three and one-half feet high and 
with a four or five-inch neck space. When 
a number of stanchions are to be built, 
they should be from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches from center to center. This 
stanchion is built on the samestyle as the 
old-fashioned, rigid stanchion. A feed 
manger twelve to fourteen inches wide 
in front of the stanchions will hold the 
milk bucket and grain—M. W., Iowa. 
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30 Days Free Trial 
Can Offer 


Use your own cans if you 
have them. If not we will 
be glad to send you one or 
two extra heavy cans by 
parcel post on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Ship cream for 
30 days, then pay $2.50 for 5 
gallon can; $3.75for 8gallon 
can or $3.95 for 10 gallon 
can. Send no money, be- 
cause at any time within 
the 30 days you are free to 
return cans at our expense. 





-that’s why millions use it 





We Guarantee 


That our check in pay- 
ment for each and every 
can of cream you send us 
will satisfy you. 

We guarantee the safe 
return of your empty 
cans. 

If for any reason what- 
ever you are not satisfied 
we expect to hear from 
you. 

We guarantee to sat- 





BROKERS 
SPECULATORS 
COMMISSION 
and OTHER 
MIDDOLEMEN 


CREAM STATION 


Blue Valley Leads in Direct Buying of Cream 


We originated the straight road to the highest cream market 23 years 
ago, and today thousands upon thousands of farmers find our cream 
market the most profitable and our service the promptest and most 
satisfactory. We specialize in just one thing—the highest direct cream 
market and the service you can always depend on. 


Blue Valley, the National Cream Market 


There is a Blue Valley Creamery within your easy reach. You ship direct to Blue 
Valley and you get the full price for your cream direct from us. There are no toll- 
taking cream stations between you and us to take part of the full price you are 
entitled to. The Blue Valley price is always high because 23 years of experience 
has taught us how to manufacture uniform high quality butter from your cream 
and how to sell it. Today millions 6f consumers ask for the Blue Valley brand 
of butter and are glad to pay more to get it. And, just like you sell your cream 
direct to Blue Valley without profit-taking cream stations, so do we sell Blue 
Valley butter direct to the retailer without useless middlemen in between to get 
part of the high sales price. You benefit in higher cream prices the year around. 





isfy you perfectly. 


Which Road for You 



































CONSUMER 


J RETAILER 


Y BLUE VALLEY 


Get Acquainted With Blue Valley 


You’ll like Blue Valley methods and Blue Valley cream 
checks same as thousands of thinking cream shippers. 


Self-interest— more money for their cream 





the square 


deal always, and prompt service—these are the reasons 
why the number of Blue Valley cream shippers increase 
by the thousands every year. Ship us your cream and see 
for yourself. Our guarantee and 23-year record protect you. 


How to Ship 


Just address a tag to the nearest Blue Valley Creamery 
shown below. Tie it to your can of cream and give it to 
the railroad agent to ship. That’s all. Our cream check 
is sent you day cream is received and your can returned 
to you cleaned, sterilized, dried and tagyed, ready for 
your next shipment. Just start now shipping your cream, 
and the checks and service will show you it pays to ship 


to Blue Valley. 


BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY COQ, 
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running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 


today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 







Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 


50 Elm Street. Quincy, M. 
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prices later. We can save you money on best BUY 
tested seed. We bought early big stocks on NOW 
lower markets. Our pri 












seeds —_ wri ingly ur trices A 

your un’ ite for our sam- 
Clover, Alfal thy, Sweet Clover or any 

Bear aie traa, fos 


American Field Seed Co., Dept. 119 Chicago, lll. 
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the P co 
zine is amalgamated right 
i iNTO the steel wire. it can 
not flake or peel off. Galvan- 
izing why "Galvacneaied’ | That 
is wh nealed’ F: 
lasts 
m nomical than the 
galvanized kind. 


SQUARE DEAL 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
3723 Street, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. iomo Fence 
beautifies and protects A ts, Churches, 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 
Write lor FREE Fence Book and New 777 
Low Prices. ead 


DIRECT 
QM FACTO 





Cents arod fora %in. 
Hog Fence Freight 
Prepaid in Iil. and Ind. 


i NTERLOCKING FENCE CO ’ 
Gye MORTON, ILLS. 2k 


¢ - 
rod 
» Fleid, 
Send for sensational fence 


bargains. Save money on every rod. Soild 
Direct from our factories to you af 
rices that will amaze you. Loy om 
jon Guaranteed or your mone ° 
Many styles of fence tes anc 
Write today for ence 
OTTAWA pr ey png co. 
Fence M ahers for ever 30 Years 
oe f OTTAWA, KANSAS 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 








Box 361-6 
Sex 381-G 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Piain and ornamental entrancegates. Catalog on request 
Estimates cheerfully given.- 
The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc 
3386 Spring Grove Ave., 





































































































‘The Clean Cutting 


yy CLIMAX 


Ensilage Cutter 
is the cutter you 
want. Has in- 
ward shear cut, 
thin straight 
edge knives. 
Cuts and ele- 

] vates with less 
* power. Write for catalog 


Climax Corp., 59 Swan Street, Batavia, N. Y. 


Wecarry no advertisements from merchants 
we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 








| cream plant. 





| the handsome sum of $30,000.’ 


Orders Olled promptly. | 


| 


. 
Cincirnati, O. | 
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DAIRY PROFITS APPRECIATED 


In 1918 L. M. Hilton, who owns and 
operates a hog and dairy farm in Jackson 
county, Missouri, opened a place of busi- 
ness at a little village near his home, and 
began buying milk from the farmers. 
After considerable missionary work, he 
was able to secure approximately fifty 
gallons per week. Dairy cows were few 
and far between. There were some ten 
or twelve cream separators within a radius 
of seven miles of the town. 

Within six months the output had in- 
creased to 400 gallons or 1,000 pounds of 
butterfat per week. Today 800 gallons of 
milk per week are leaving the town. 
Ninety-five percent of the farmers in 
the territory mentioned above have cream 
separators. The average farmer milks 
from five to ten cows while the number 

hogs in the territory has increased 
tenfold. 

Mr. Hilton points out the fact that 
the dairy business has brought with it 
four profits, viz.: cash for the cream, 
skimmilk for the hogs, manure for the 
land and finally the carcass of the animal. 

While building up a very profitable 
herd of Jerseys, Mr. Hilton has turned 
the skimmilk to advantage by going in 
for purebred poland china hogs, of which 
he now has more than 100 head. His 
profits from this source have been entirely 
satisfactory and in addition he has been 
instrumental in spreading the gospel of 
PeSpeakis 8 is neighbors. 

f his experience along this 
line’ on ‘ton said, “One of my first 
daring ventures in the’ purebred hog game 
was to pay $200 for a bred gilt. My neigh- 
bors laughed at me and my father swore 
at me. This gilt farrowed nine pigs in the 
first litter, five of which I sold at weaning 
time for more than the price of their 
mother. Today those same neighbors are 
raising purebreds while father has become 
the senior member of Hilton and Son, 
breeders of purebred poland chinas.” 

What do you consider the most impor- 
tant factor in the development of the 
dairy business? I asked Mr. Hilton. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he replied, 
“Prohibition. Before prohibition went 
into effect, my town with three saloons 
consumed about twenty-five gallons of 
milk per day. Now it consumes from 90 
to 100 gallons. When prohibition went 
into effect, my nearest city had one ice 
Now it has two. 

“One ice cream manufacturer of Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, is now putting out 
|more ice cream than ever before, with 
three times the competition he had before 
the passage of the eighteenth amendment. 
As an example of the magnitude of his 
business I am informed by a representa- 
tive of a large ctniaenel milk concern 
that this particular manufacturer paid 
them last year for condensed milk alone 
'—H. O. H., 
Mo. 


OFF-FLAVORS FROM TURNIPS 


Feeding turnips to cows at the rate of 
fifteen pounds, an hour before milking, 


| produces objectionable flavors and odors 


in the milk. A careful investigation re- 
cently conducted at the government ex- 
perimental farm found the above true. 

It was also found that increasing the 
allowance to a full feed of thirty pounds 
greatly increased the intensity of the ob- 
jectionable odor and flavors. A full feed 
immediately after milking produced prac- 
tically no bad odors or flavors. 

Proper aeration greatly reduced the 
intensity of strong flavors and odors in 
the milk and in cases where they were 
slight it eliminated them. Off-flavors and 
odors produced by feeding turnips are 
more pronounced in cream than in milk. 
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Complete Milker 


$123! 


No suetaliaGon Expense 


the man with 6 or 
Scows! Does the work 
gna doce it right, 

RUN BY HAND 


Comes complete and 
ready to use: no in- 
ospltotion. Simple, 


Payments %°""™ ~ 


pay fer maf Ct) along. Payments inecive 
— oo ofler over tendel 


‘ct FREE Book 


Bat Bat An education in milking 
machines. Write today speci) offer lasts. 


Burton Page Co., 661 W. LakeSt.,Dept.5821,, Chicago, 1. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy 
Five Per Cent. 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams 
Y., discovered a process of making a new hind 
it without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
It comes in the form of a dry powder and all! 
that ‘s required is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside 
or inside inting. It is the cement princi applied 
to paint. It adheres to any surface, w stone or 
brick, Speande and looks like oil paint and costs about 
one-fourth as much. 

Write to As L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 
North St, Adams, N. ¥., and’a trial package will be 
mailed to you, also color card and full information 
Write today, ou how you can save a good many dollars. 


Color Your Butter 


N. 
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“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 

or grocery stores. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


AGENTS 


FORD AUTO FR FREE 


Not a contest or per ae ee A straight 
out business offer to men ambitious to make 
money and willing to work. We have men 
making as high as $1,000 in 60 days selling 
Super Fyr-Fyter 
to garages, stores, hotels, factories, schools 
and homes. We train each man carefully, start 
him right, help him along, pay big commis 
sions and offer a Ford Auto to hustlers with 
out cost. Write us today—a pest card will do. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 1515 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


Take advantage of the many bargains our ad- 
vertisers are offering in this month's issue. 
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FEEDING HIGH PRODUCERS 


“I’m not much of a hand to feed 
grain according to any stated production. 
My only rule is to feed according to the 
ability of each cow to handle her ration. 
After a cow calves I gradually increase 
her ration until there is no return for the 
additional grain. Then J keep her on the 
maximum ration reached until some 
change in her production or physical cons 
dition makes a change advisable.” 

The speaker was Ernest Chestnut, 
chief herdsman of the United States dis- 
ciplinary barracks dairy farm, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Tho the barracks 
herd is maintained to provide vocational 
training for prisoners who perform the 
bulk of the manual labor, it is under the 
supervision of a qualified civilian herds- 
man. The herd consists of. about 125 
head of registered Holsteins, about half 
of which are cows of milking age. Chest- 
nut gives close attention to the feeding. 
The average production of the sixty-odd 
cows in milk last year was more than 
11,000 pounds apiece, which is indicative 
of his ability. 

Severalrations are used quite regularly, 
each of which is adjusted to the needs of 
the animals at different times. What 
Chestnut calls his ‘fitting’ ration, which 
is fed during the dry period before the 
cosy calves, is made up as follows: 100 
pounds bran, 100 pounds ground oats, 
100 pounds corameal, 50 pounds oilmeal, 
50 pounds cottonseed meal. 

“Three or four days before the cow is 
due to calve,” he said, “she is switched 
to a ration composed of 100 pounds of 
ground oats, 100 pounds of bran and 50 
pounds of oilmeal. From this she is gradu- 
ally changed to her regular working ration, 














The cows run in this open shed during 
the day 


which is made up in the proportions of 
600 pounds of ground oats, 300 pounds of 
wheat bran, 150 pounds of oilmeal, 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and 100 
pounds of either hominy or cornmeal. To 
each of these rations I add five pounds of 
salt for every 200 pounds of the grain 
mixture.” 

Both grain and silage are fed at each 
milking. The grain is fed immediately 
after the cows enter the barn. Then they 
are milked, the silage being fed after the 
milking is completed. The amount of 
silage allowed is also dependent upon the 
cow's ability to handle her feed. Ordi- 
narily each cow receives about fifteen 
pounds of silage to a feeding. Because of 
their large production, the cows are regu- 
larly milked three times a day during the 
cooler six months of the year. The num- 
ber of feedings is likewise increased, so 
that in the season of highest production 
the cows receive in the neighborhood of 
forty-five pounds of silage a day. 

The cows receive all the alfalfa that they 
will consume. This, however, is not fed 
in the barns where the cows are milked. 
The cows are stanchioned only for milking 
and for eating their silage and grain 
rations. The rest of the time, except when 
they are on pasture, they spend in corrals, 
with protecting walls and sheds, near the 
barns. Here they have alfalfa before 
them at all times.—F. M. C., Kans. 


Harvesting and Storing Ice, farmers’ 
bulletin 1078, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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How to use KOW-KARE 


Our free book, “The Home 
Cow Doctor,” tells how to 
use Kow Kare in treating 
various cow diseases It also 
tells of its use as a disease- 


Preventive and stimulant to 
greater milk-flow. 

The usual method Is to feed 
one tablespoonful twice a 
day one week out of each 
month. Costs only a cent a 
day per cow, 


FARMING 


organs, 


The medicinal properties of Kow-Kare affect just these 
organs. Its toning, stimulating action is quickly appar- 
ent. Sluggish cows have improved appetites and assimi- 
lation and better milk flow is sure to follow. 


In the treatment or prevention of Barrenness, Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, 
Lost Appetite, Kow-Kare has a reputation founded on 
a use for ta a years. You, too, can 
r ze greater profits from through dici- 
ous use of Kow-Kare. Try it. — — 
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QU can double 


The net profit from your cows 
can be doubled by increasing 
your total milk production 
only 109%! Eminent dairy ex- 
perts are authority for the cor- 


rectness of this surprising fact, 


102 More Milk- 
Doesnt it scem possible 


Let us suppose your profit last month from your 
cows was $100. If bya little more intensive methods 
you can get even 10% more milk this month, your 
net profit would be at least $200! 


Surely such a result is worth trying for. It is 
the poor milkers in the herd that eat up the profit 
made by the good producers. Usually they are 
poor milkers because of some impaired condi- 


the genital functions—the milk producing 


Kow-Kare, large package, $1.25; medium size, 
65c—at feed dealers, general stores and drug- 
gists. *f your dealer is not supplied, we will 
sep< postpaid on receipt of remittance, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, — 
Horse Comfort, American Horse Tonic, . 























milk a day,” 






Machine made. 
clips and mules also. 






MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you AN make our writing 
show cards at home in your spare time. 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting We show 
you how, guarantee you work at home no 
matter where you live and pay cash each week. 
Particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM Ltd. 
fexhorized and Fully Paid Copreal. $1,000,000 
1/0 Adams Bidg. oronto, Canada 





are 
“Since clipping, cows give 4 ibs. 
bv F.Warriner, No. Lawrence, 
I keeps them free of lice and in better condition.”" Hendveds 
| in 
| of other farmers write us of increased 


NO. £ 


Cee Se Ee taiaaw on delivery. Guaranteed. Satisf 
one now. 





N.Y. § 












milk profits by clipping 









CLIPPING MACHINE 
fast. Anyone can use it and do a good job. The 
ready for immediate service. Same 
Every farm shouid have one. At Tealere $12.75 
or money . 











BOWSHER 
FEED MILL og 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind all kinds 
of ——— are contest 
shaped rs. eren from 
all others. Handiest tooperate and 
Lightest Running (°%:,.cn,") 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
Send today for Free Catalog 
WN. H. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. & 
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IS TOO MUCH MILK POSSIBLE? 


The question of whether increased dairy 
production will not soon lead to an over- 
supply is frequently raised. Horace M. | 
Jones, dairy specialist of South Dakota, | 
has studied the possibilities of such an | 
event carefully and concludes that there is 
little if any danger of overdoing the dairy 
business and that the day of overproduc- | 
tion of dairy products seems a long way off. | 

“While some may say that there will | 
soon be an overproduction of dairy 
products, just as there has been of other | 
farm products; while it is true that some 
creameries are now manufacturing double 
the amount of products that they did two 
years ago; nevertheless, the price has 
been maintained on a higher level than 


that received for any other farm product,” Opening and closing prices are daily features 


says Jones. “The reason for this is that 


dairy products are of such a nature that of many broadcasting stations, Quota- 

people will not, in fact, in some cases ° 

cannot do without them. tions are sent out that the farmer may 
“Tt is encouraging to note that during . . m > 

1921, with a comparatively slight decrease know his selling prices before he ships. 

in the price of butter, there was an in- 

— ct ag - ¥ ee gees Broadcasting stations in all parts of the country are send- 

~ounds, despite the fact. that fhnancia . ar ° R > en a 

Lt nome Be Pid greatly impaired pur- ing out daily—and sometimes several times a day—the 

chasing power.” latest market-quotations on all grain, live stock, produce 
The various facts taken into considera- and other farm products. They give the latest news and 


tion by Jones when preparing his state- r — a mnie , “ 

ment include—a smaller number of cows the prices of stocks on change. Tens of thousands 

per capita today than in 1890 or 1900and of farmers now guide their shipping by prices received 

about the same number as in 1910; the over the radio. 

discoveries of science have stimulated the 

= of — pe and there is a Buy a good radio receiver and equip it with Eveready 
> possibility > sperous times . ‘ 

—? See & eet papas Radio Batteries. ‘Then, wherever you are, you can get 


ahead which will enable consumers to ‘ 
buy in larger quantities. your news and quotations hot off the griddle from one 


pp aa or a number of the broadcasting stations. Eveready 
rope sormeeng F “p ya Radio Batteries will help your radio set to operate at its 
“Straw should be used under the cows J . , 
aad ont. i Ga” on Ce ae best. Be sure to ask for them when buying batteries. 
North Dakota. “Dairy cows require a n . . ' 
bulky ration and as it is usually the cheap- NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
est part of the ration it should be fed as Headquarters for Radio Battery information 
heavily as is consistent with good results. New York San Francisco 
However, an animal must eat large CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited 
quantities of straw to get a small amount Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 
of nutrients and in the case of a hard- 


working cow it is a poor feed. For non- : ite 
productive animals it is all right when used 
as the major part of the roughage.” | 

While prairie hays vary widely in com- 
position, depending upon the variety of neass f : 
grasses they contain, they are fairly palat- 


able, fair in total nutrients but low in 


protein. is ' 2 e 
Alfalfa is the best hay for dairy cattle. oO tteriles 


It is nutritious, the cows like it, and the 


mineral and protein contents are high. “ : ~- they last longer 











“THE AIR IS FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOULDN'T MISS” 




















There is also a loosening effect produced 
by alfalfa thatis desirable when cows are 
on dry feed all winter. Sweet clover is a 
good pasture crop but is hard to make 
into good hay. 

Corn fodder from thickly planted fields or" BATTERY 


and containing all the ears is well liked nO. 77 9" saTrany 
by all cows and when fed with alfalfa —— 
or clover is a good feed. With the ears 


removed, it compares favorably with '- * The young man whodesire tomake 
timothy and common hays. for LiveMen big money today should get into 

<a ype * the Automotive Business. The 

ouage, says Dic e, “is the succulent motor business is booming—there are lots of good jobs waiting for 
feed ‘par excellence’ for dairy cattle as properly trained motor mechanics. We have hundreds of calls 
the silo makes possible the feeding of a from yo ey Fasshaniee and EisctsicabEzperts. 
relatively cheap succulent feed during any 9200 to $400 a — es eS ee ee 
season of the year. Feeding is at least 


half the cost of production and the farmer I Teach You at Home 


must use economical feeds if he is to mak 
lot toaeh wane * e is to make to be an expert mechanic and electrician. We 
1 10st pront. have a practical system of teaching you at 
cmmssandquitenmmeninne home. Study a half hour a day in your spare time for 














a+; cs —_— 7 only a few weeks. My new method is simple and easy to 
A ration for dairy COWS § hould contain master, yet it is so thorough and complete that we can aloe quliny student g Sd. SAS, President 
a food rich in protein, that is, either al- | Guarantee Bond of Entire Satisfaction or Money Back. If you don’t want to work for someone 
falfa hay, sweet clover hay, cottonseed | else, I'll help you get into business for yourself. 


meal, linseed oilmeal or soybean meal. and complete 
Rohs tok at cae eee Write Today for My Free Book 223.2222)" 
harder to produce than the common car- LINCOLN ENGINEERING SCHOOL LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


bohydrate foods and for these reasons are 
too generally eliminated. As a matter of FREE 
fact, the protein in the ration may be the 


limiting factor in milk production, and 


while protein feeds are high in price it is 
poor economy to be without this in- Ep eset aie Sno Boner for 00 dave tro tes. Wh 


gredient.—J. B, F., Kans, JONES MFG, 09,, 925 N, Lawler |Ave., Dept. 620 CHICAGO 
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MY WAY OF FEEDING A CALF 


After reading the article in Successful 
Farming on “How To Feed a Calf” (as a 
man does it), I feel inspired to state my 
experience gained from bringing up about 
sixty-five calves over a period of thirteen 
years on a farm. All the calves are turned 
over to me to break in and bring up. 

If possible, I have the calf tied by a short 
rope or chain, keeping it confined to a 
small space. Next get the calf to suck the 
fingers. Some will start in better than 
others. I often give it several lessons 
before feeding time. Instead of using a 
pail I tak a two-quart, handled saucepan 
two-thirds full of warm, new milk. If 
any is lost, it does not matter so much as 
a pailful. 

Now calfie is ready for her first lesson. 
Standing at the left side I put one or two 
fingers in its mouth, letting the palm of 
the hand rest on top of the nose. When 
the calf gets to sucking my fingers, I 
gently push its head down to the dish 
which is held in the left hand. After a 
few trials she will allow her head to go 
down. When she once gets a taste, the 
battle is won. The milk disappears rapidly 
and one will have to hurry to get more 
from the pail. 

If the calf is very stubborn, wet the 
fingers with milk and daub her mouth. 
I much prefer to let the calf have the 
fingers than lose the milk. I have very 
little trouble with the average calf. 
always talk to them in a coaxing way. 
One must bear in mind it is a baby calf 
that is being dealt with. Some “catch on” 
more quickly than others. 

If the calf is loose in a pen, it can be 
backed into a corner. Someone says, 
“T haven’t the patience.”’” That is what is 
needed for a few minutes and then it is 
easy The fingers can be withdrawn until 
the calf does not miss them, when it will 
drink alone. 

I name every calf and call it by name 
every time. I really think women ought 
to at least break in a calf until it drinks 
alone, but of course this is not always 
convenient. 

I have seen baby calves dragged around, 
strapped, pounded with sticks and cuffed 
and sworn at. In order to avoid this I 
prefer to take charge of the calves myself 
and have done so for thirteen years and 
have received many compliments upon 
their fine appearance when taken to mar- 
ket or kept for use. And isn’t it hard to 
see such pets go to market? I'll say it is. 
—Mrs. J. B., Wis. 


KEEP COWS CLEAN 
While the average man is ashamed to 
o on the road with a dirty team that 
= not been curried that morning, he 
thinks nothing of letting his cows go all 
winter without even brushing them. 

Cows need and respond to grooming as 
much as horses, yet somehow the curry 
comb and brush in the cow barn seem 
entirely out of place to many men. The 
idea‘ t cows do not need grooming is 
a good companion for the one about plant- 
ing potatoes by the moon, just a notion 
we can’t account for. 

Of course, grooming must start early 
and be kept going. A great aid to keeping 
cows clean is a clipping machine. The 
flanks and parts of the belly that most 
usually become soiled can be clipped with- 
out injury to the cow. The amount of 
bedding available and the warmth of the 
barn must be taken into consideration, 
of course. Clipping heads and necks 


also reduces the hiding places of lice and | 


makes their extermination easier. 
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Every fan knows Radio- 
trons by their names. 
There is one for every 
purpose—for detecting— 
for amplifying—for dry 
battery orfor storage bat- 
tery reception. Ask for 
them by name: 


RADIOTRON—UV-199 
RADIOTRON—WD-11 
RADIOTRON—WD-12 
RADIOTRON—UV-201 
RADIOTRON-UV-201-a 





ti 
1 








Vitara 





in 
Everybody! 


Listen in—with your own Radiola. The air 
is crowded with news and fun. Get the 
market reports —and use them. Get the 
weather reports—and work by them. Get the 
music—the operas—the lectures—the news of 
big games. Keep close touch with the world. 
Pick your entertainment from the air—right 
in your own comfortable home. 


Get distance—and get it clearly. No matter 
what type of receiver you use, get the most 
out of it —the clearest reception —the biggest 
distances—with RADIOTRONS. The 
RADIOTRON is the vacuum tube that de- 
tects the radio waves in the air—and the tube 
that amplifies the power of those waves. Be- 
cause vacuum tubes are the vital part of any 
receiver. Makers of the finest receivers use 
only the finest tubes—RADIOTRONS. Be 
sure to look for that name when you replace 
your tubes. 


Radio Corporation of America 


233 Broadway, New York 


Radiotrons 


Sales Offices 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal, 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Send for FREE RADIOTRON BOOKLET. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 391 (address office nearest you) 


Dear Sir: 


Please send me the free booklet that describes every 
RADIOTRON, gives Radiotron characteristics and wiring dia- 
grams for their most effective use. 


Name 





Address 
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MAKES MONEY FROM COWS 


E. C. Greenfield, Warren county, Iowa, 
believes dairying is profitable and quotes 
his own experience to back his statement. 
From January Ist until May Ist, 1923, 
his cream checks from fourteea cows 
totaled $1,407.89. His highest month was 
March with receipts of $385.62. 

“Previous to 1908 we had scrub cows, 
but never again for us,” says Greenfield. 
“We bought our first purebred sire, a 
Holstein, that year and our first purebred 





heifers in 1910. I like Holsteins because 
they are great producers and good rustlers. 
Last year we sold eight bull calves for | 
herd sires. We develop our cows on the | 
farm from our own heifers.” 

The farm consists of 200 acres, of which 
sixty is pasture. All the feed except oil- 
meal and bran is raised at home. “I can 
see a great improvement in our farm since 
we started kee ping dairy cows,”’ explained 
Greenfield. “The manure has made a 
wonderful improvement in our crops from 
year to year.” 

During the winter silage, clover hay, 
oilmeal, corn, oats, and bran are fed. 
Pastures furnish the summer feed. Two 
silos, one 12x30 and the other 14x32, sup- 
ply an abundance of succulent feed. 

Whole milk is sold to an ice cream fac- 
tory. Last year only the cream was sold 
which left the skimmilk at home for the 
hogs and poultry. Such a tempting offer 
was made for it this year that it was 
deemed advisable to sell. 

The farm is run on a partnership basis, 
Greenfield’s son Gerald having joined 
him after taking a dairy course at the 
state college 


KEEPING HERDS CLEAN 


A warning to communities that have 
recently cleaned tuberculosis from their 
dairy herds is being broadcasted by the 
Ohio experiment station. In one county 
in that state it was found that farmers 
were buying untested cows to replace 
reactors. Prompt action on the part of 
the county agent averted, it is hoped, a 
reinfection of many herds. 

After testing, the situation is in the 
farmer's hands because many communities 
have, as yet, no laws protecting him from 
buying reactors nor compelling him to 
follow any program of disinfection. The 
alertness of individuals and communities 
will determine'in many cases whether the 
expense of testing has been wasted or is 
to be of lasting benefit. 

After barns and yards have been thoroly 
disinfected, there is still danger of con- 
tamination from streams and pastures. 
One clean herd became infected from a 
stream that flowed thru a slaughter house 
yard where reactors were killed. Fairs 
and sales likewise are the sources of con- 
tamination unless entries are limited to 
tuberculin-tested cattle and the rules ate 
strictly enforced. 


FARMERS WITH A COW SLANT 


Continued from page 74 
with barley and oats as when sown alone. 

In fact, in one field where I trod the 
second-growth alfalfa thigh high there 
were two parts of the field, one seeded with 
barley, the other with oats. Altho per- 
sonally I have never found oats a good 
companion crop for alfalfa, this alfalfa 
that had grown up thru oat stubble was 
really too thick—if there is such a thing. 
It was so thick a rabbit would have hard 
work to thread his way thru it. 

The favored method of sowing alfalfa on 
the Box farm is to sow barley in the spring 
at the rate of one and a half busnels to the 
acre and use fifteen pounds of alfalfa seed 
along with it. Last year they threshed 
forty-eight bushels of barley to the acre 
and had a corking good stand of alfalfa to 
boot. This year, when I was there, the 


barley was in the shocks and it looked good 
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RADIO EQUIPMENT 


to remarkable new achievements in 
the development of Attvater KENT 
radio instruments, together with the care 
observed in every detail of their design 
and manufacture, assures radio reception 
that is practically perfect. 


The Atrwarer Kent Model 9 is an easily 
operated, highly efficient receiving set 
which gives excellent loud speaker per- 
formance on distant broadcasts. With 
this set it is easy to return to the dial 
settings once they have been noted. 


You will find the fidelity with which the 
Atwater Kent Loud Speaker reproduces 
tones delightfully pleasing. With it the true 
gift of the broadcasting artist is brought 
into the home. No batteries required. 


Send for literature describing entire 
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for thirty-five or forty bushels, 


line of Atwater Kent Sets and Parts 
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Atwater Kent Model 9 Receiving Set 


Atwater Kent Loud Speaker 


tasToneeaevecsvlecececeusvacsseneneadttandeniiianie 


ATWATER Kent Mec. Co., 4948 Stenton Ave. Radio Dept. Phila. 








“CROSLEY MODEL XJ 


That’s the unanimous opinion of owners of the 
Crosley Model X-J Radio Receiver. It is the 
last word in radio efficiency at a price within the 
reach of all. 
The Crosley Model X-J is a 4 tube set, combin- 
ing one stage of tuned radio frequency a li- 
fication, detector and two stages of audio fre- 
quency ‘amplification. 
Stations all over the United States ene Canada 
may be clearly heard on this remarkable set. 
Listen in on a Crosley Model X-J for real infor- 
mation and enjoyment. 
For Sale By Good Deaters Everywhere 
Free Catatog on Request 
CROSLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
137 Alfred Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
oaaeceeee: Send this Cc Pp 
Crosley Manufacturing Company 
137 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 


Please send complete catalog describing fully the 
Crosley line of instrumen ts and parts. 
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At rock-bottom otens you get the efi 
of sets costing three times as muc 
us that Miraco Radio frequency receivers 
up stations from coast to Operate 
on dry cells or storage battery. Solid mahog- 
any cabinets—finest workmanship throughout. 
Order direct or send for bulletin. = 
- $3558 


Two tube outfit . . 
Four tube outfit . . 
DEAS —Write for proposition quickly—it’s a winner. 
THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
824 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











KILL THEM ALL 


New Discovery Destroys Every 

Rat and Mouse ota Polson 
You can now rid your 
property of every rat 
and mouse. No more 


ehildr 
death dealing disease that” destroys every rat 
opher or otherrodent. Thereis no smell 
or odor for fa die in open looking for water. 
ou 














427 Ouray Building 





Gives greater volume, 
greater selectivity 


ELECTRAD, 
428 Broadway, few 
Ooptc35 














The rotation used on the farm consists 

of corn, wheat, oats or barley, then alfalfa 
for three or four years. Wheat is grown 
only as a cash crop to be traded for the 
linseed meal that is bought. “The first 
alfalfa we sowed, we let stand a long 
while,” said Box, the elder, ‘‘but when we 
came to plow this piece it was just like 
tearing out strands of manilla rope. Now 
we run it right along in the rotation and 
plow it up before it gets more than four 
years old. If not older than this, these 
farmers find that they can plow alfalfa 
sod without serious lugging. 

They take only the first two crops of 
alfalfa off the ground, which accounts for 
the fertility of this farm being on the in- 
crease. If the alfalfa sod is to be turned 
down the following spring, it is grazed 
closely—in fact, after the cattle have eaten 
what they can-conveniently, the sheep 
are turned in and persuaded to chew the 
crowns right down into the ground. This 
kills some of the plants in the fall and 
makes the field that much easier to plow 
the following spring. 

But if the alfalfa is to be cut for hay the 
following year, the third crop is allowed 
to grow up and fall back to replenish the 
soil without being run thru the barn only 
to be returned in another form. 

In the pasture we found a herd of cows 
that are the cow lover’s delight—every 
one a big one with scale sticking out all 
over. There are a number of cows that 
weigh between 1,600 and 1,800 pounds. 
These folks breed for size because they 
say it takes size to produce an efficient 
milk factory. Even the-calves showed that 
they had size ahead of them. And the 
Boxes of all ages claim that the alfalfa is 
what makes the cows and calves big and 
thrifty and gives them mineral with which 
to build up their bony framework. 

How the Calves Are Fed 

Such a thrifty bunch of calves! The 
heifers were the very acme of size and 
sleekness. How do they do it? The calf 
nurses the dam three days. As soon as the 
milk is good, the calf is started on twelve 
pounds of whole milk a day, in three 
feeds of four pounds each. At the end of 
a week, whole corn and oats are thrown 
right into the milk so the calves will get 
a taste of grain. Then in ten days to two 
weeks they get to eating alfalfa hay, 
which.is always before them, and in addi- 
tion @ grain ration of ten pounds of oats, 
ten pounds of corn and one pound of lin- 
seed meal is placed within reach. 

These folks are not content with any 
ordinary male. He must be from a dam 
that has produced over a hundred pounds 
of milk a day during a seven-day period. 

“Don’t you pay any attention to in- 

dividuality?” I queried. 
" “Well, not in particular. It takes a 
very good individual to do this; and when 
we get a bull from such a cow we usually 
find that he has a wealth of capacity and 
a straight rump with plenty of room be- 
hind so his daughters will have large 
udders. Just now we have a young bull 
out of such a cow, one that made thirty- 
one pounds of butter in seven days. We 
had to pay $300 for him, but such a bull 
in the herd soon makes a mark for himself 
that looks like a string of corking good 
heifers. 

When I inquired about selling bulls, 
they sprang a new one. I know that manu- 
facturers have wholesalers to handle their 
product but I never heard of a bull 
specialist before altho I have known 
specialists in “bull” aplenty. Two men in 
a certain section of Michigan have be- 
come specialists in placing bulls. They 
keep track of communities where bulls are 
needed and purchase all surplus bulls the 
Boxes have from their small herd 

This herd was started only ten years 
ago with three,cows and two heifers yet 
it now contains a world’s record trio. 
So much for the accomplishments of per- 
























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Mr. H. C. Whitehead of Salem, New Jersey. 


never caught me once unprepared. 
several times daily with the v 


150 lbs. than other growers here received. 


“Purely as a business proposition a 
De Forest Radiophone is an absolutely 
necessary part of any up-to-date farm 
equipment. I can take my De Forest 
Radiophone anywhere about the house or 
farm because it needs no antenna or ground. 
Its cost of operation is so slight that it 
isn’t worth consideration. It gives a volume 
and quality of reception unsurpassed, and a 
child can tune in with it. As a source of 
information, education, and entertainment 
it is of more value to the farmer than any- 
thing yet discovered. It keeps the women 
folk and the children in touch with the 
world. It means music for lunch or dinner, 
and any entertainment you like during the 
evening, which not only relieves the 
monotony of farm life but sends us all to 
bed in a happier state of mind better fitted 
for a restful night’s sleep.” 

Many thanks, Mr. Whitehead. We can 
write no advertising as good as the directly 
quoted statements of our friends. 

DE FOREST RADIO Te... & TEL. CO. 

Dept. S. F.-5 Jersey City, N. J. 
If located West of Pennsylvania address 

DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 

WESTERN SALES DIVISION 

Dept. S. F.-5 5680 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 

FREE ~—440'9 
CATALOGS 
Send us your name and address and we will send 


you the new De Forest Catalog with full details and 
prices on sets, audions, and parts. 








A Dollar More Per Sack 


for Potatoes—Thanks to De Forest! 


“Just a little story of my experience with the De Forest Radiophone,”’ 


writes 
“T grow fancy selected potatoes, and 


during the last season I was in constant touch with the weather broadcasts which 
guided me entirely in my planting, cultivation, and harvesting, so that the weather 
What is of even more importance I was in touch 
arious markets all over the country, and consequently 
was able to select my market and net from fifty cents to one dollar more per sack of 


De Pages D-10 Reflex Radiophone—a cross- 
contifient indoor lox yp 4-tube set using either 
storage batteries or self-contained dry cells. 


Price £150.00 plus approximately 6% in 
territories west of the Rockies. 


D e Forest 
Radiophones 





EARS FROM ‘10 TO ‘30 A DAY 








No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
weeg Powers Well Machine 

A one-man outfit. Bores through ow 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 
Drills through hardest rock. 
wetee A ay v2 it is to be 

today for free catalog, 


prices. an and + <Clarioda, fa, oon 35¢ 











Stop Shoveling 


Dump with Dependable 
Hoist; forFords and all makes 
of 1 to 2 ton trucks. Quickly 
attached; easily operated; 
costs little. Guaranteed. 
Wrttefor price. 


810 E. Main Street MANUFACTURING COMPATL 














sistence, vision, and home-grown feeds. 








Successful farmers like Successful Farming | 








Learn a Some te furs Larpene oat. 
mais me heads; tan furs. make rugs 

oo Gnal plete lessons. Easy uy and quickly 
learned by men, boys and women 

‘Write “for ‘Free Taxidermy 

e lis all about 4 
very. orteman, trapper af 

Nature lover should hould kn. ow thid wo nerf 
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in colors explains 
Free Catalog~: how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or or Boag 
Wagons, also steel or wood w 
any ronning 


today. 
Electric Whee! Co. 
58 Ma §1.,Quoey, tit. 
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A WELL EQUIPPED DAIRY BARN 


An Investment That Returns Good Interest 


By R. A. FRANKLIN 





PRIME 

necessity 

of a suc- 
cessful dairy 
farm is good 
housing for the 
cows. This ar- 
ticle describes 
one of the best 
individually 
owned barns 
in the country. 

As can be seen 
from the accom- 
panying pic- 
ture, it is fine- 
appearing as 
well as large and 
convenient. It 
is 38x88 feet in 
size and has a 
Gothic roof 
which not only 
greatly adds to 
its looks but gives an almost unbelievable amount of room 
in the loft. 

The walls of the ground floor are thirteen inches thick, 
constructed of concrete with porous tile inside, which 
guarantees a perfectly dry inner surface. The floor is also of 
concrete, so laid that it is well drained ’and easily cleaned. 

The first story has plenty of light, an essential to good 
health in a dairy herd, and is equipped with steel stanchions, 
stalls and individual drinking cups for forty-two cows, as 
well as steel bull and calf pens, 9x12 and 10x12 feet respec- 
tively. 

Each stall is supplied with a milking machine attachment, 
and in a small room adjoining the barn is situated the kero- 
sene engine which provides the power for the milking 
machines. In front of each row of stalls runs a six-foot alley, 
and between the rows runs an eight-foot alley with an 
eight-foot door at each end. Thru these wide doors the 
manure-spreader can 
be driven down the 
main alley, loaded, and 
then taken directly to 
the field where the 
manure is most needed, 
instead of having an 
unsanitary, unsightly 
manure heap in the 
barnyard. This course, 




















Interior plan of a dairy 
barn and milk house that 
many convenient 
features 
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A convenient and well-equipped dairy barn on the farm of Brunold & Son 





other good- 
health essential. 

The silo is oj 
a convenient 
type. It is 16x40 
feet made of hol- 
low, glazed tile 
with galvanized 
chute and folding 
galvanized roof. 
This style of roof 
saves the time 
and trouble of re- 
filling the silo 
after the con- 
tents have set- 
tled, since, when 
it is opened, it 
adds an extra 
eight feet to the 
height, whieh 
ean be filled at 
the original set- 
ting. 

Attached to the dairy barn there is a cement-floored, 
well-lighted and screened milkhouse, especially equipped for 
the sanitary care of milk. This part of the building is 
26x34 feet and hat a Gothic roof to match that of the main 
building. Care has been taken that there shall be no direct 
communication between the rooms in which the milk is 
handled and the dairy barn, tho the engine-room before men- 
tioned is under the milkhouse roof. 

The milkroom is 18x18 feet and in it is the necessary 
equipment for caring for milk and milk utensils with a 
minimum of labor, namely, running water, washing table 
and drying rack for the cans, milkers, strainers, etc. There 
is also a large cooling tank so arranged that it can be drained 
easily and refilled daily. 

Adjoining the milkroom is a refrigerator room 8x8 feet 
directly connected to an iceroom 13x16 feet (inside measure) 
from which, thru flues at the floor and ceiling, a constantly 
circulating current of cold air keeps the temperature at the 
correct degree. 

This iceroom, capable of holding eighty tons 
of ice, is built with nine walls having dead-air 
spaces between, which gives perfect insulation 
and enables the owner to put up ice with com- 
paratively little labor, since it is not necessary 
to pack it in sawdust or other material to pre- 
vent too rapid melting. By this arrangement, 
ice is handled but once a year, yet the large 
refrigerator is always ready for use. There has been nothing 
overlooked which in any way aids in insuring full compliance 
with the strictest regulations for the sanitary care of milk. 

Over these rooms is a large loft which is fitted up as a tool 
and workroom and which is kept comfortably warm by the 
same boiler that keeps the milkroom at the proper tempera- 
ture in which to care for milk in cold weather. The room 
in which this boiler is located is 6x10 feet and it is entered 
from the milkroom. 

The immense hayloft over the dairy barn itself is filled at 
one end with clover hay which is fed thru ttapdoors placed 
at intervals over the feed alleys. In the other end of the loft 
is stored the straw for bedding. Here it is dry and clean, 
and handy to put down thru a trapdoor into the central 
alley-way below. 

The running water is obtained from a huge tank on a 
nearby hilltop. The water is pumped into this tank by 
windmill power from an inexhaustible well 170 feet deep, in 
which there is, at all times, 130 feet of water, and pure water 
is _ another essential to the maintenance of healthy 
stock. 

The tank is capable of holding a week’s supply of water, 
so there is no danger that there will not be sufficient power 
to keep enough water pumped to fill all demands at any 
season, since there is never a week without some wind. This 
sort of power is very economical and perfectly satisfactory 


for the purpose. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FREE! 
Building Books 
—200 Home Plans 
—Books of Barns 


—Building Material 
Catalog 






























Gordon-Van Tine Gambrel Roof 
Barn No. 402—Materials 
for size 30x30, 


*825 





Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 506—7 reoms 
and bath. Materials, 


$2396 
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We Ship Direct From Mill and Save You $200 ete a | 
to $1,000! Write for Latest Prices! UVZG LY 200 Tested 


You might as well make the same savings on your new house, Pipe ol 
barn, hoghouse or other farm building that our 200,000 other customers 
make. Every mail brings us letters telling of savings of $200, $500, $1,000 or more 
by our wholesale prices. We guarantee highest quality, guarantee delivery, 
guarantee prices! Four big mills—lumber cut in the heart of best timber sources 
—shipments by trainload —immense volume — enable Gordon-Van Tine to sell 
direct to you at far below ordinary local lumber markets. 


Prices Lower Than Ever This Season! bath. Exceptionally well planned. "Many 
built-in conveniences. aterials, $1749, 
Whether you are going to build anew greatest convenience and save house- a , acne da 
home or need a few rolls of roofing ora work and steps. If youdonot find what PA... Singee ate ree, low win- 
can of paint, send for Gordon-Van- you want in our Plan Books, write us admit sunshine to floor. Waetlinaeite 
Tine Books and latest wholesale our needs. We will figure your lumber Extra light from upper “GREE 
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prices! Our books show modern designs _bills-Free on any type of building, and = W'"40ws. 14374 
planned by skilled architects, to give give you lowest wholesale prices. 

Ready-Cut Advan- What We Furnish 

tages Material all cut b Geordon-Van Tine For one guaranteed price, we 


machinery — fitte ship all lumber, lath, shingles, 
numbered according to blue- Homes Are Backed doors, windows, trim, stairwork, 


















print. Saves 17% lumber waste Bya hardware, paint, tinwork , nails, 
and ashigh as 30% labor cost on y varnish, enamel. We guarantee 
the job. Solid, permanent con- 20-Year Guarantee there will be no extras. We do This hog house provides both air and 
struction. Or youcan buy mate- not ship cement, lime, brick or sunshine. Note 
rial not Ready-Cutif you wish. plaster. Hog House ventilating roof 


Ph teat windows. Roof of best 


jate-surfaced, fire- 
5,000 Building Material Bargains! 
Immense stocks of everything for building or repairing —wholesale prices! 
Lumber Flooring Sash Glass Buffets Bathroom & Paints Furnaces 
Shingles Windows Roofing —_— ——— Plumbing and Hotbed Sash, 
Lath Screens Supplies Varnish Wallboard, etc. 


AS RS RR He Pe denne 


Gordo n-Van Tine Co. Co. 


ESTABLISHED (e656 Mail Coupon! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back P Gordon-Van Tine co. 
297 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa | 


Please send me latest prices and pro 
| catalogs. I expect to eid a: on 








297 Gordon Street, ee Davenport, Iowa 

























‘ © House 0 Hoghouse 
= Finest manufac- ! | 
ture, lumber “A” 0 Barn O Poultry House 
eetg quality, clear 0 Garage 0 Stock Shed I ) 
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15-year guar- 
antee. Nails 
and cement 
i ncluded. 
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SIMPLICITY 
SPRKAYER 


EAN 








A Money Maker for the Grower 


A complete high-grade, high-pressure, one- 
man power sprayer for the grower with lim- 
ited acreage who wants clean trees, fancy 
fruit, and top prices. Capacity of 


55 Gals. a Minute at 250 Lbs. Pressure 


Biggest 1...ney’s worth known to the spraying 
world. Bean quality thru and thru. Equipped 
with 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine, Complete Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in Pressure Regulator, Special 
Steel Platform, Threadless Ball Valves, Porce- 
lain-lined Cylinder and other valuable features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. Hundreds 
now in operation, Can be had without truck, 
if desired, 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP Co., 50-S10 


21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich 
72 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif 
Yent t Send me full details of tl Bean 


€ 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 


Name jeasiternanapemmeneeadiemmmanennnin 


Address ................ 
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Western Silo Co. 

$72-F Eleventh Street 4 
Des Moines. lowe or 
372-F Mitchell Building, 


Springtieid, Ohio 


DON’T USE A 
SMOKEHOUSE 


Cure Meats Better With 
Hickory Smoked Salt 


Cure meats perfectly without a smoke- 
house, get better keeping qualities, a better 
flavor and a true country meat color with 
Hickory Smoked Salt. This is pure dairy 
salt combined with hickory smoke by aspe- 
cial process, Costs but little more than com- 
mon salt. government inspection 
and is used by big packing houses for curing | 
their finest products. The smoke on the salt | 
smokes the meat. Now sold through stores 
Ask your dealer or write for FREE SAMPLE 
and Booklet B-2 on “Curing Meat on the 
F irm by Using Salt and Smoke at the Same 
rime.” Address Smoked Products Co 
bth & Butler Sts., Dept. 131 Cincinnati. O. 
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GUARANTEED TO KILL 
EVERY HOG WORM IN 
24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are 
the quickest, surest. easi- 
est and cheapest method, 
Money back i é 


AICKS 


DEVIL 
aly 


Used and recommended everywhere. 





reason. Send trial order now 
100 Red Devil Capsules, set of smeeremente, full in- 
structions, prepaid to yv« $4.75 

CHAS. M. HICK & COMPANY 
1018 8. Wabash Avenue, Dept Chicago, Hl. 


Write ft re REF Guidebooks and “Record 
ntior 7. - before disclosing inven 
end mode r sketch of your invention 

its pate a atene ire PRE E 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Ww ASHING” r TON) D.C, 
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SUCCESS 


| farm in 1889 to get 


| Most of her calves were heifers. 
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HOW ONE CALF HELPED ME 

We never had had anything but scrub 
stock on the farm till we got this calf. 
True, we had tried when we came on the 
as good cows as we 
could pick up among the neighbors who 
had surplus stock to sell; but the stuff we 
got did not come up to our ideas of what 





good dairy cows ought to be. 

So wife and I went five miles from home 
to the farm of a man who kept purebred 
stock and bought a heifer calf about six 
weeks old. That was the first purebred | 
calf that had eve 4 been brought into the 
neighborhood and some folks thought I 
must be out of my head to invest so much 
in that kind of stock. 

But that calf gave me my start toward 
the best cows that ever had been seen in 
my part of the country. We have had a 
good many cows first and last, but old 
Juno was the best one we ever had on our 
place up to that time. She gave rich 
milk. We could scarcely dry her off. 
There was no end, ot the season in her 
calendar; you could milk her the year 
round. 

And she had the faculty of impressing 
her characteristics on the calves she bore. 
That was 
which bring 


different from a good many, 
you in bulls when you want heifers. And 
all Juno’s calves were good ones. I do 
not think any of them quite came up to 
their mother, but they were better than 
the average. 

That one calf helped me to get a good 
dairy. Thru her heifers she raised the test 
lof our milk which, naturally, means that 

she increased our returns from the dairy 
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Smoke Your Own Meats 


Cut Meat Bills in Half 

















our 

hogs. ares a few hogs 

and smoke your hams 

and bacon in a Na- 

tional Giant Smoke 
House. Smokes fish, 

her bills. Gives far better, 

sweeter, cheaper meats for your table. The 

Made 

in Three 
Sizes 






















A 
9-Years’ 
Success 
is portable, or outdoors, Runs on saw- 
dust, cobs little perk for seasoning. After smok- 
ing meats, use for store house, Fly and bug proof. 


FREE BOOK $22 sez 2 


esusages, fish, also for rock- t+ = and full details. 



















PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO 
604 McClun Street Bloomington, IL. 


Saws Wood Fast 


(Does the Work of 10 Men—1 / 20 Cost) 


This one-man WITTE Log 
and will cut out teem 15 to 40 cords of wood a day. 


Easy to operate 
trees—makes ties—runs other farm machinery. 


Fast money maker and 


Fre 





very materially. And, finally, she did 
much to improve the stock of the neigh- 
borhood, for those who at first were in- 
clined to question the wisdom of making 
the venture eventually came to see that I 
had something they wanted. And that is 


how one calf helped me.—E. L. V., N. Y. 


FINDS GOOD PASTURE PAYS 
V. H. Speckert, Clinton county, Michi- 


gan, started in the dairy business eight 


| years ago by buying three cows as founda- 


He has made a specialty of 
using bulls with long, straight rumps, 
which accounts for the exclamation of a 
prominent cattle judge who said recently 
when he first glimpsed the herd that now 
keeps up the Speckert establishment, 
‘That is the finest bunch of rumps I have 
seen in Michigan.” 

This dairyman conserves all the manure 
the herd makes by using a covered manure 
shed and in addition he gets all the free 
nitrogen he can from the air by using 
sweet clover as pasture. He sows a mix- 
ture of half June gr: and half sweet 
clover in his oats each spring. He finds 
that the cows eat the June clover first, 
which gives the sweet clover a chance to 
start, thus insuring a good 
Ind. 


tion stock. 
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and Mik Production, by 


Dairy Cattle 


Eckles. This is a revised edition of the 
book published in 1911. While very popu- 
lar then, it should be of even greater 
interest in its new form. Every phase in 


the work of milk production is covered. 
This includes first, dairying as an occu- 
pation, dairy cattle, their origin, type and 
the principal breeds. General considera- 
tions in the selection of breeds, individual 
cows and herd sires occupy four chapters. 
The problem of bree ding is discussed 
| thoroly yet clearly enough for anyone to 
|} understand. Calf raising, development of 
heifers, the purebred business, feeding, 
common ailments, stables and cropping 
systems are the subjects of other very 
important chapters. McMillan Company. 
Price $3.25, 


WITTE ENGE 
6613 Witte Bulld 
6613 Empire 
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Saw burns any fuel 
and move, Trouble-proof. Fells 








labor saver. 
Write today for my big Free 
qs Book and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation. 
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FG. CO. 282 East Erie St. Chicago 


















































Write today for free 
instruction book and 
Record of Invention 
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blank sketch or model for personal opinion. 
ry - ENCE A OBR RIEN, ®egtstered Patent Lawyer, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ROAD PROGRESS AND COSTS 


Continued from page 7 

was $17.06 and around $4 of this went for 
permanent improvements on roads. In 
Illinois the greater population brought the 
per capita expense down to $7.83, but 
nearly half of this was spent for roads. 
These are merely a few states selected at 
random. .No mention has been made, 
either, of the local taxes for road work. 
There is no denying the fact that perma- 
nent roads cost money and increase the 
taxes. Still, when figured on a per capita 
basis, this charge does not seem so large. 
One road authority places the entire ex- 
penditures for roads in 1921 at around one 
billion dollars. That would be at the rate 
of nearly $10 for each man, woman and 
child in the United States. 

The following list—the latest available 
—gives an idea of the extent to which 
the different states are interested in new 
road building. The figures show the bond 
issues authorized from January 1, 1919, 
to September 1, 1923, including also 
Illinois and Pennsylvania bonds voted 
in 1918: 

Where Does Your State Stand in This List? 
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Collect Nature’s Reward for 
Timely Work 

























Ala.........$ 31,100,000 = aaa Hayne 

! Le ckeees SD  Bceses ,000,000 e 

a; 4,900,000 Nev ae a _1:200.000 Many of the most successful farmers in 

Calif........ 70,439,000 N. J...... 4,359,000 Am ; : . . 

Colo.......2 11,000}000 N: M....: , 2/325,000 America will tell you that their prosperity 

Conn....... 35,000 N. Y..+. | 98,001,277 is largely due to the better, more timely 
e oe sue a )000 N. Car.... ,259,( . ° 

Fie. als hats 11'815.000 a. 9°261,000 work they are doing with Case tractors 

PE RS 17,125,000 Oregon... 29,737,704 . 

Idaho enha> 12,075,000 Pa....... 87,618,237 because: 

RS ae 73.430,845 8. Car.... 17,235,000 They speed up farmwork. A generous 
< aéaee 860, Ss. ——_ 500, eee 

eerces 19'275/000 Tenn... 9°853-000 ae e capa and unfailing depend- 

Kansas..... 50,000 Texas.... 115,486,500 i i 
es-s aes toe" 5008 bee ability keep the Case tractor going steadily 

Sia duecess 14:338,000 Vte...e2. 93:00 as fast as good work can be done, day and 

Maine...... 8,073,000 Va....... .231,000 4 : 

papi 9,600,000 Wash..... 10,003,000 night, if need be. ; 

Mass......+ 42,000 W. Va.... 67,370,500 ; They are adapted to many kinds of 

DEGs <scee 53,950,000 Wis...... 37,391,000 4 ° 

Minn....... 118,582,000 Wyo...... 4,600,000 | amas work. Heavy plowing, seed bed prepara- 

Miss........ 18,213,000 —_—______. "4 . “ya: - pel 

.. 76,339,600 Total...$1,147,288,163 ue tion, weed killing; the rush of harvesting; 

Me, 2 the grind of threshing and silo filling— 






Since a good share of this money was 
raised thru bond issues—about 38 percent 
of it, I am informed—the local people 
must pay in taxes the interest on these 
tonds. There is a feeling in some sections 
that bond issues should not be used as a 
means of raising money for road building. 
Bonding is spoken of as “shifting the 
debt to the future generations.” A pay- 
as-you-go policy is urged. There is, of 
course, such a thing as too rapid expan- 
sion in road building—issuing too many 
bonds. But this limit of safe road financing 
is not likely to be reached soon in most 
communities. Leading road experts, both 
within and without the government, ex- 
press the opinion that it 1s always proper 
to issue bonds for about forty percent of 
the cost of a good road. They figure that 
at least forty percent of the work done 
has a permanent value. Future genera- 
tions could use the well-built and well- 
drained foundations in rebuilding or re- 
surfacing at some later date. 

Evidently the agricultural sections will 
have to depend on bonding if the great 
network of roads is to be developed at a 
reasonably rapid rate of speed. This 
necessarily reflects itself in the tax rates, 
but so does every modern improvement. 
If we were willing to go back to covered 
wagons and ox-teams, taxes would be low, 


Case tractors excel at all these operations 
because of their adaptability and unusual 
efficiency. 

You cando more, better and moretimely 
work with a dependable, durable Case 
tractor. Anew book “‘Modern TractorFarm- 
ing’’ tells youhow. Write for it TODAY. 
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(RADE MARKS REG V & PAT OFF ~ 


JLCASE THRESHING bv AC) COMPANY 
DEPT. N24 


RACINE, WISCONSIN, 


NOTE: Our plows and harrow are NOT the 
Case plows and harrows made by 
The J. I, Case Plow Works Co. 


AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 













Better Than Ever for 19 


Wisconsin Grown Clover Seed, our leader. 
Don’t sow European seed. ats 
















Come and prosper in this healthful 




























no doubt. But who would swap our 
modern conveniences and comforts for a 
lower tax rate? 


Successful Farming articles certain- 
ly do give a lot of real information, 
don’t they? At last we can tell just 
how much our various states are doing 
in the way of permanent road build- 
ing, as compared with other states. 
Certainly it is worth while to go thru 
each copy of our paper carefully. 
Every article is intended to be of real, 
definite value and those who do not 
read them carefully are sure to miss 
something worth while. 





fertile section; mild winters, cool sum- 
mers. Fruit, vegetable, poultry and 
general farming. Long season matures 2 
and 3 crops a year. Good roads, schools 
and churches; mainline railroads. Raw 
land $50. to $100. an acre. Improved 
groves and farms $1000. to $3000. an 
acre. Reliable information cheerfully 
furnished. 


Orange County Chamber of Commerce 
409 State Bank Building 
Orlando, Florida 



































Hardy Alfalfa, Dakota, Montana and Idaho, 

Grimm and Cossack. Sweet Clover. 

New Oat, White Cross, (Wis. Ped. No. 19) 

extra early, big yielder, pure white. 
fire-dried, 


Wisconsin Seed Corn, 
deper.dable. Golden Glow, Silver 
ng, Murdock. Cold Resistant. 

37th Annual Catalog 


Now ready. Lists reliable Fiel 
Garden and Flower Seeds of all 
kinds. Best varieties. Also tools 
and supplies. Writeforcopy today. 


L. L. Olds Seed 


























BE A MASTER AUCTIONEE 


Learn at home. All our graduates are successful. 
Want to sell your farm? rite us for expert auc- 
tioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 


—edeetetient ———" 


310 Whiteker Bids. 









SUCCE 


* a 


a FREEtoEvery Reader 
of Successful . 


| Farming — 


H. H. JOHNSON 
“The Incubator Man” 


| Get the Answers 
to Questions 


Like This 


How to make big hatches 
at low cost. 

How to feed young chicks. 

to get winter-laid 


How 
eggs. 

How to select the right 
size incubator. 

How to save chicks. 

How to make an inexpen- 
sive poultry house. 

How to pick money-mak- 
ers in a flock of pullets. 

How to cull out non-pro- 
ducers and save the best 
layers. 


These and many other 
subjects are discussed in 





my new Catalog. Send 
your name today for 


a copy F REE. 





Old Trusty is 
built in four 
handy sizes. 
Quick ship-«- 
ment. We pay 
freight. 


still as good 
ut expense except new 
s will be its thirteenth 

Clay Speck, Wooster, 


‘My Old Trusty is 


SSFUL FARMING 
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The Most Helpful Catalog 
We Have Ever Printed on 
Profitable Poultry Raising 


As more than one million customers know, the 
Johnsons publish an annual catalog, unlike the 
usual incubator catalog. It's a catalog on profitable 
poultry raising—written from actual experience— 
and so far as I know, it is the only annual catalo, 
written by the mandfacturer himself, and painted 
in his own print shop. I would like to send you 
this catalog free, just to show you what you can do 
in adding poultry profits to your regular income. 
Every farm has some poultry. But why not make 
big EXTRA PROF irs on eggs and chickens? 
You can be as successful as many of our thou- 
sands of satisfied customers,—and I will be glad 
to show you how. 


Send Your Name Today 


Everyope interested in profitable poultry rais- 
ing should have this catalog. You'll find ~y ox 
language in it—no city-desk farmer's theories—as 
for style, no doubt a regular catalog writer could 
do much better. But if you want the “know- 
ow” on hate}fing, brooding, feeding, housing, 
culling, marketing, and other subjects on profit- 
able poultry raising—written only from experi- 
ence, you will find what you want in this catalog. 
I Am Glad to Send This Catalog FREE 
—Postage Paid—Without Obligation 
To Any Address Upon Request 
Why? Because with this catalog in your hands, 


___M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 


‘‘T have used an Old Trusty for twelve 
years. Always have a good hatch. There 
are more of your machines in ou neighbor- , 4 
are more of your machines in our neigh-, 
borhood than any other kind.’’ Mrs, Chase 


I can also tell you about Old Trusty—and why it’s 
different from most incubators—and why you can 
make more money with it. Everyone knows what 
a good incubator is for, but one million owners 
know that Old Trusty is one of the greatest pro- 
ducers of strong, healthy chicks. he reasons 
why are in its construction. A snugly built, 
warm, cold-proof case made of clear California 
Redwood, covered with thick insulation, and cov- 
ered again outside with galvanized metal. A pure 
copper, hot water heating system, with thermome- 
ter and regulator, and all details simple and easy 
to understand. Even if you never saw an incu- 
bator before, you could operate Old Trusty and 
make big hatches right from the start. 


But Get the Catalog First 
—Mail the Coupon 


Get ideas on what you can do next year with poultry.Make 
BIG MONEY in your spare time. Just see what the Johnsons 
in Clay Center, Nebraska, can do for you. We live in a 
small town, quote small town prices, and believe in that 
old-fashioned policy of giving each customer the best 
we've got, and making smal! profits build a big business. 
Satisfied customers from coast to coast prove we are 


right. Mail a postal—or ee coupon today. Sincerely # 
“The Man.’ 


‘hat 





yours, Harry J 


4 


Say you saw my ad in 
January Successful 
Farming, and I will Ya 
make you a special yA 
money-saving price 
on Old Trusty. 


Mail the ’ 


Coupon 


4 


r Clay Center, Neb. 
Please send me your 
new 1924 Old Trusty 


Catalog 30-G, FREE. 
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MARKETING GRAIN WITH HENS 


Profits Depend Upon Attention to Five G’s 


By H. L. KEMPSTER 





RETURNS ABOVE RETURNS FOR A FEED 
FEED COST COST OF $ 1.00 
i918 9 2.06 (921 $2.90 
FEED COST 1919 $2.20 i922 $2.88 
1920 $250 


1318 1319 =—1920 


132) 


1322 


Results shown above are from Missouri demonstration poultry flocks 


OULTRY-KEEPING has always been a reliable source of 
income on the farm. For the labor involved and capital 
invested it compares favorably with any other farm activi- 

ty. In fact, it has gained the reputation of being a crop which 
never fails. This is shown in the records from the demonstra- 
tion farm poultry flocks in Missouri which report a poultry 
income per farm, above feed cost, ranging from $283 in 1918 
to $426 in 1920. In 1922 an average of 289 farm flocks with an 
average size of 156 hens showed $385 profit. Moreover, these 
records show that for every dollar’s worth of feed charged to 
the poultry flock the income for poultry products runs from 
$2 to $2.90. 

This plainly shows that it pays to market home-raised 
grains in the form of poultry products such as poultry and eggs. 
At least two-thirds of this income is from eggs. In this respect 
hens are truly economical. For 1922 the average production per 
hen was 129 eggs. Such hens produced fifteen pounds of eggs. 
Assuming that each hen consumed eighty pounds of feed, then 
one pound of eggs was produced for every five pounds of feed. 
When one recalls that the average price received for eggs during 
1922 was twenty-seven cents per dozen or eighteen cents per 
pound, he can readily appreciate just how efficient the hen is. 

Such results are obtained by a combination of good ‘housing, 
judicious breeding, carefw culling, and, of no less importance, 
liberal feeding of the right kinds of rations. In feeding poultry, 
farmers commit two 


material for the yolk, which is largely composed of fat. The 
high percentage of water in the egg emphasizes the importance 
of supplying clean, fresh water. Shell-making material in the 
form of oystershell or a very soft limestone grit should be kept 
where the hens have free and easy access to it at all times. 
Unless this is done, few eggs will be laid. 

Such rations, however, lack the necessary material for the 
manufacture of the white. 

The white is composed of protein, and investigations have 
shown that the most efficient and economical sources of this 
important portion of a hen’s diet are in the form of tankage 
meatscrap or milk products. Experiments at the University o 
Missouri show that where a hen is fed on a grain ration she will 
lay about sixty eggs in one year, but when the same ration is 
supplemented with sour milk as a drink or with tankage or 
meatscrap in the mash, the egg production will be twice as 
great. 

If a hen eats eighty pounds of feed in a year, six pounds should 
be tankage or meatscrap or she should be given all the sour 
skimmilk she will drink. This represents an additional feeding 
cost per hen per year of twenty cents which is compensated for 
by five or six dozen extra eggs. In fact, with proper rations the 
food cost of a dozen eggs was ten cents per pote less and 
for every dollar spent for tankage or milk the egg income was 
increased $5.70. A return of $6 for a dollar expended indicates 

the importance of feeding 





crimes. One is not feeding 
enough and the other not 
feeding the right kind of 
feed. In the first place, 
one should not be stingy 
with the feed. It is more 
economical to feed a few 
hens well than to half- 
feed a larger number. 
Egg production is a repro- 
ductive process but self- 
preservation is one of the 
first laws of nature. Un- 
der good conditions a hen 
uses three-fourths of her 
food to keep herself warm 
and her body in repair. 








the right kind of ration. 
The profit per hen in- 
creased ten-fold by cor- 
rect feeding practice. 
Where liberal feeding is 
practiced, the extra cost 
to feed the right kind of a 
ration is not over six cents 
a day for a flock of 100 
hens. 

Poultry foodstuffs ma 
be classified as scrate 
food, mash, succulence, 
shell-making material, 
and water. Scratch foods 
are whole or cracked 
grains fed on the floor of 











There will be no repro- 
duction until the body 
needs are taken care of. 
In other words, the first 
thing a hen does with the 
food is to maintain herself, and unless she gets enough to keep 
herself in good flesh and have a surplus left, she will lay no eggs. 

One often hears about hens being too fat to lay. One should 
substitute for this remark the statement that a hen must be 
fat before she can lay. The object in poultry-feeding should be 
to feed enough and that means all she will eat. The more a hen 
eats the more she will lay. In fact, the theory underlying the 
use of artificial light is that it enables the hen to consume more 
feed and shortens the time spent on the roost without food. 
The man who tries to economize on the amount of food eaten 
by hens will not makg a good poultryman. 

One should plowed. that while liberal feeding is of great 
importance, it is equally essential that the rations be of the 
right kind. While grains and grain byproducts form the great 
bulk of the ration for poultry, if oné expects to increase the 
lay of the hen he must supplement farm-grown grains with a 
protein concentrate from an animal source. 

Eggs are made up of shell, water, egg white, and egg yolk. 
In order to produce these constituents, a hen must obtain the 


different ingredients from the feed. The grains furnish the 


“Jt is better to feed a few good hens: well than to half-feed a larger 
number” 


the poultry-house. Under 
average conditions they 
comprise two-thirds of the 
ration. In the fall prob- 
ably three-fourths of the 
ration shouldsbe scratch while in summer the proportion will 
be about equal parts of grain and mash. The heavy feeding 
of grain in winter is necessary to furnish the extra heat re- 
quired. 

The chief point in designing a scratch feed is to avoid having 
more than one-third by weight of the total scratch grains with 
bulky hulls. Chickens have no means of digesting bulky ma- 

. . , . . 
terial. In the Middl West corn should be the chief constituent 
of the scratch. A good scratch food can be made by mixing ten 
pounds of corn and five pounds of wheat, oats, or some other 
grain. 

It is important to feed liberally of corn in the winter months. 
The amount of wheat may be increased in summer over that 
recommended if no higher in price than corn. There is no 
necessity of mixing the above grains. One could feed the smaller 
amount as the morning feed and feed nothing but corn at night. 
In fact, for winter feeding this practice is desirable. 

Mash is a mixture of mill byproducts supplemented with 
tankage or meatscrap. The ground condition enables ‘he hen 
to digest more feed and it affords (Continued on page 98 
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SELECTING ROOSTERS 

One of the prime causes for failure in 
the poultry business is the lack of vigor 
parent stock. Whether you are 
raising chickens for the market, for layers 
or to renew the old flock, it is necessary 
that the parent stock have enough of that 
important factor, vigor, to reproduce it 
in their offspring. * 

It is of the greatest importance to use 
vigorous and perfectly healthy breeding 
males. If these are to be bought, you will 
do well to purchase from some utility 
breeder, rather than from someone who 
is only raising his fowls for a fancy mar- 
ket. If you can purchase them from 
someone who uses trap nests, and can 
show yotrmrecords, so much the better. 

A slim, narrow head, with a long, ex- 
tended beak is always indicative of poor 
vitality. In such heads the eyes are usually 
small and lack that brightness so apparent 


in the 


in robust, healthy birds. Select fowls 
possessing as many of the following 


points as possible: 

Broad, deep heads, with a short, stout 
beak. Large, bright snappy eyes. Neck 
only medium in length and well arched. 
Broad, flat back that carries the width | 
well back to the root of the tail. Well- 
rounded breast, carried well forward. 
The carriage of a vigorous male should be 
rather erect 

A person should see a fowl out about 
the poultry premises to really know what 
sort of a bird it is. A male that is slow 
leaving the roost in the morning, waits 
for feed to be thrown to him, and is a 
dead-head in general, has no right to be 


p 


in the breeding pen.—N. P. 


GOOD CARE GETS MORE EGGS 

An increased production amounting to 
forty eggs per hen was obtained during | 
the past year in the farm flock of Mrs. 
Philip Scholl, Richardson county, Nebras- 
ka, thru careful selection of breeding | 
stock, proper feeding and housing. Care- 
ful records kept both years tell the story. 

Feed costs during the first eleven 
months of the year amounted to $398.45 
while the sales of poultry and eggs were 
$1,203.62. The flock numbered 250 hens 
for the year. Practically the entire in- 
come was from sales of market eggs and 
poultry. Mrs. Scholl thinks it unfair that 
her uniformly high quality eggs sell for 
the same price as those of all sizes, colors 
and of doubtful quality. She is interested 
in finding a better market 

The equipment consists of a good, 
hollow tile laying house, 20x42 feet, and 
some little frame buildings for the rest of 
the flock. Next year she will start with 
350 pullets and 150 old hens. Last year 
her flock made a cash profit of $3.16 a 
bird even tho marketing facilities were 
poor 























WHEN OYSTERSHELL Is LACKING 


Do your hens frequently lay soft- 
shelled eggs, tho plentifully supplied with 
crushed oystershell? If so it is perhaps 
due to an over-fat condition of the fow ls. 
This is especially true when hens are fed 
almost exclusively on grains. Repeated 
experiments prove that all the lime needed 
for the forming of eggshells is not to be 
found in oystershells; therefore, the feed | 
must provide a-part of the necessary lime. 

While grains contain much starch, they 
are deficient in lime. Hence, when the 
hens receive much grain and little feed 
containing mineral matter, they receive 
more starch than they can utilize because 
of the shortage of mineral matter in their 
Clover and alfalfa are both rich | 
in mineral matter, so the feeding of these 
legumes will help much to offset the starch- 
iness of the grains. 

Excessive fat not only retards laying 
but causes various sorts of freak eggs. 
If the eggs from an over-fat hen are used 
for incubation, the chicks will lack vitality 
and are often deformed,—N, P, 
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At these 
Prices. 


mation comes with “Hatching Fecta 








Box 42, 






















BABY CHICKS 


EGEéS 






Poorman’s 200-300 Egg Strains 
Pure White and 
Bisred Hime heats se ae 
tons, White Wy , White ae 
Incubators and Feather Brooders 


guaranteed to hatch and brood more 


" ree. 
JOHN G. POORMAN, Box 40 Tinley Park, tt, 


QUALITY CHICKS 


67 Different Breeds. Guaranteed purebred, 

New low prices. Catalog free, stamps appre- 
— ciated. Can supply mature stock al) varieties. 
“ Murray McMurray, Box 36, Webster City, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Make Money Raising Poultry 


With Fibre Board Dou- 
ble Walled construc- 
tion, Copper Hot-Wa- 
ter Tank—Self-Regu- 
lated Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer and 
Holder — Deep Chick 
Nursery 
Both sizes will hatch 
chicks, ducks, turke 

and geese equally well. 


140 Size Incubator and Brooder $182 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder $29% 


East of Rockies and allowed Canopy Type (illus- 
to points West on all ship- trated here) will meet your 
ments. Gets machines to you requirements . When or- 


Post-Haste—in 2 to 5 days. 
Gives you one more ear 


large capacity Brooder, my 


Order Your Belle City Today 


rect from mae wen ha stron 
With a Guaranteed Belle effort et at lowest cost. 
City Hatching Outfit, share 


My Offers Of $1000 in Gold 


ways for you to earn extra money. Full infor- 
Get an early start—time means = Gctaloe, you— 
ay best. Order now, or write me today for Free Cata 

Facts.” Te tells the whole interesting story. Rohan, Pr 


Belle City Incubator Co. 





Jan., 1924 















With A Champion 


Belle City 


The Hatching Outfit that, in 
twenty-four years, hasbrought 
success and big cash profits to 
over a million satisfied users. 


- new Poultry Book “Hatching Facts’’ 
— how—contains practical, money- 

et stions that will start you 
rig Hehe t’s Free—write for it, or better 
still, weer’ today. Get into thisinterest- 
ing, 'profit-paying way of raising poul- 
try now. Youcan't lose when you use my 


Champion $9195 
Belle City 21° 
230 Egg 


"ee Sere 


Simple-Safe-Sure. My 
Double- Walled Belle 
City Hot-Water Lamp 
Brooders are guaran- 
teed to raise the chicks. 
$6.95 buysthe 140-chick 
size; $9.95 the 230- 
chick size. Save $1.95 
by ordering a Brooder 
with your Incubator— 
A Complete Hatchery. 












































Express Prepaid 
















ly Incubator together deduct 
$1.95. Either size or style 
le City Hatching Outfit 
lasures Success. Save Time 







If you prefer a 
Oil and Coal Iasures 






Guide Book, you’l! 
lowest at factory oN erent hatches ~4 
with leas’ 
















andmy Besides, you can in 










Racine, Wis. 
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SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Segete oot selli ss hest prices ever known. 







i jabs and mak: 
Wire” at p. iy illustrated free 
Co.,614H 
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KEEP THE MASH HOPPERS FULL 

One can have the best bred poultry 
flock in the country and place the birds 
in the best poultry house that human 


‘hands can build and yet not receive 


profitable production of eggs. Why? In 
too many instances the cause is the neg- 
lected mash hopper in the poultry house, 
if the hopper is there at all. 

Not long ago the writer was on a farm 
where the folks had a very fine poultry 
flock from outward appearances. Never- 
theless, the birds were not doing well and 
the owner was bemoaning the fact in 
rather emphatic terms. Upon walking 
out to the poultry house we found a 
rather queer condition. Here was a mash 
hopper constructed from a barrel with 
an old auto tire used for the trough. The 
tire was cut in half in order to make the 
trough and then nailed to the bottom of 
the barrel and holes were bored in the 
barrel just above the tire in order to permit 
the feed to run into the trough. But lo 
and behold! The barrel did not have a 
particle of feed in it. 

There are always excuses such as: “Jack 
forgot to get the corn and oats ground” or 
“We just ran out of tankage yesterday 
and did not refill.” There are all kinds 
of excuses why there is no feed in mash 
hoppers, but you can rest assured of this 
fact, the hens will not lay eggs on promises 
any more than you can pay your taxes on 
promises. Don’t blame the hen until you 
have given yourself the once over to see 
whether or not it isn’t your own fault. 
Place a good mash hopper in the poultry 
house and then resolve to keep feed in it 
365 days out of the year. 

The mash may consist of the following: 
100 pounds ground corn, 200 pounds 
ground oats, 100 pounds bran and 50 
pounds tankage. Or it can be a comniercial 
preparation if you desire such a feed. 

Give the hens a well-balanced feed at 
all times and in addition feed milk prod- 
ucts in one form or other, namely sour 
milk, buttermilk, ete. Plenty of clean, 
fresh water is a valuable asset to the 
birds. A little scratch feed in the morning 
and evening made up of cracked corn, 
oats or wheat is desirable. In the winter 
time some sprouted oats are beneficial. 

The oats are fed just when the roots 
appear.—W. H. L., lowa. 


FEEDING SOAKED OATS 

I find that soaked oats given at the 
same time the birds have other rations 
do not reduce egg production but help 
to cut down the cost of feeding the flock. 
I place the oats in oheniant pails and 
pump water on them. A pail of oats will 
take up about half a pail of water. Then 
the pails of oats are placed on the range. 

The soaked oats swell up like plump 
kernels of wheat and when the hens have 
eaten them to within about four inches 
from the bottom of the pail, the remainder 
are scattered on the range where they are 
cleaned up quickly. We have not had any 
cases of crop-bound hens due to feeding 
soaked oats. When the oats are used, the 
hens eat less of the mash and other grains. 

I would not feel it necessary to buy oats 
for feeding in this manner but when they 
are raised on the home faym it is a good 
way to incorporate a lot of them in the 
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PLLOT 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL- 
FLAKE 










FOR POULTRY 







Nature’s own packing case— 
You Must Make it Strong! 


ATURE’S packing case 
for an egg is the egg shell. 
If your egg shells break easily, 
don’t blame Nature, or the 
hen. The hen seeks calcium 
carbonate (lime)— Nature 
can’t supply it. Thus the hen 


lays infrequently, when she does lay the egg 
shells break easily. 

Give your hens PILOT BRAND Crushed Oys- 
ter Shell-Flake—98% pure calcium carbonate. 
It forces more eggs and gives to each egg a 
hard shell that is a real protector against loss 


by breakage. 


Crushed, graded and packed in new 12-o0z. 
100 Ib. burlap bags, Pilot Brand contains no 


dirt or clam shells. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, 
write us and you will be 

promptly supplied. fi 


























poultry ration.—R. G. K., Mich. 













OYSTER SHELL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


Security Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MADE IN 2 SIZES 





1 Want to Send This 
Book to Every Chick 


Brooding and Raising Chicks.’’ 
tells what I learned about 

hatching 

chicks die in the shell, 


It 


Co., giving them the right to / 
use my — patents on the No- 


they continue in business. 

June 6th I[ started my new 
Brooder Stove factory which is 
now complete and turning out 
my Im 


Ball Improved Brooder Stoves 


that burns for weeks without cleaning. 


ble to Meep 
COAL BURNING BROODER burns soft or hard 
15-inch grate, automatic gas control, making it possible to close 
stove tight; holds steady heat over night. Prices are low. - 
also manufacture CHICK FOUNTS, FEEDERS, OATSPROUTERS, 


555 MILL STREET 


CHICKS THAT DIE 





I can help you 


Cat a Big Hole in the Profits 








raise more and better 
chicks. I have put 
my 20 years experi- 
ence in a 40-page 
book called “Just 
Common Sense in 














and brooding, why 





why 
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or Stove as long as 
On 


My book tells all 
Brooder Stoves, 


BOTH OIL AND COAL BURNING 


When I first started raising chicks 
they died off like flies. I found out 
why! about it. 


OIL BURNING STOVE has an absolutely wickless burner 


nights without fear of chicks chilling. 


The oil control makes it 


The 


coal or coke, 


We 


Don’t buy a Brooder Stove until you get our chick book 


and catalogue, Write for it today. 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 
A. L. BALL MANUFACTURING CO. 


TIPTON, INDIANA 











Most Profitable chickens, 


eggs and incubators at low prices. Amert- 
At it 31 years. 


Voruaenn 100- = and free. 
RELNEUBERT Co. 6x G26 Meshal, Mine 






* es. nm \e 
Pp - Ilustrated Catalog mai! 


-BRED POUL Most 
Semper eos | * ae reaseantBaay 
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. Addrese 
Nichel’~ Youltry Farm, Box 10, Monmouth, 




































Easy Way to 
Poultry Profits 






Eggs and poultry pay big mon- 
ey now. Last year farmers made 
over billion dollars! Get your 
share! Don’t gamble with Wheat 
Pit and Wall Street. Eggs and 
poultry are sure money-mak- 
ers. You can easily make $1000 
to $3000 per year clear pro- 
fit on a 300-hen flock. My Free 
Egg and Poultry Record shows 
the dollars every hen puts in 
your pocket! 


My. ew Kind 
of Hatcher 


My new Radio Round Hatcher 
makes bigger = money for 
you.Has 16 weotertel patented 
improvements. Costs less to 
perate. Saves time, oll, eggs 
3 minutes a day for everyth . 
Only 5 quarts oil to hate’ a 
round likes hen's nest, Re © 
corners. Powerful center 
heater, triple radiators, ov 
head Vaporiz 





in other incubators 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


Easy to make more money 
from eggs when you know 
how Get tested-strain ‘3. 
Set them in wonderful io 


Ask th 


Poultry Editor of this Magesine for more facts. 
i for big 


BOTH FREE "2 gotie donad Satter sis 


Kew 
\ and Poultry Record. All Free.Read how Radio Round's 16 pat- 


for their keep. 








Radio Round Incubator Co., 
M-21 Bay Street, Wayne, Neb. 


Please send me your Big Book about the New 
Radio Round Incubator. Also your Free Egg 
and Poultry Record. 


i +6 dase aneceseé decks sanneeed 


Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 


This is proved by the “Successful” 31- 
year record. You want the “‘Success- 
ful” for a sure success this year. Sell 
more eggs and chickens and heip feed 
the world. 


<4SUCCESSFUL”? "eres" 


Write me a postal for book and prices. “Proper Care 
and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Purkeys” sent FREE 
on request. “SUCCESSFUL” > 
Grain Sprouters furnish green - 
food—make hens lay jn win- 
ter. Ask your nearest dealer, 
or mail a postal. Get our offer. 


J. S. Glicrest, Pres. 








164 Secead Street, Des Moines, lows © EVERY 


WEBER’ BEST laying; BEST 

paying chickens, ducks, 
m geese & turkeys, Fine pure-bred quality. 
J Fowis, Eggs. incubators at new lew prices, 

42 years poultry experience, and my 100 
page Catalog and Breeders’ Guide Free, 
% W.A.Weber, Box 11 Mankato, Minn. 











Read our advertise™ents for real bargains. 


| are kept together there is always danger 
| of an epidemic of disease and the smaller 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A COMPLETE BROODER HOUSE 


When large numbers of young chicks 


ones do not stand a fair chance. 

F. A. Millard, Johnson county, Mis- 
souri, has built several small brooder or 
colony houses which he heats with hard 
coal brooder stoves. To save himself 
steps carrying coal to the brooder stoves 
he has built a coal bin on the side of each 
house. Before the brooding season starts, 
he takes a wagon load of coaj and shovels 
it directly into the bins where it is ready 
when needed. 

The houses are in reality open front, 
but can be closed nights and dation bad 
weather. The door is made in two parts 
and is hinged in the middle as well as at 
the side. This arrangement makes it easy 
to clean and sun the house in warm weath- 
er. When entering the house while the 
brooder is in operation, only one-half the 
door is opened and as a consequence there 
is not so great a loss of warm air. 


NEXT SEASON’S DUCKS 


In raising large flocks of ducks it is 
necessary to have heavy egg production, 
and ducks usually lay the most eggs dur- 
ing their first year. For this reason the 
breeder who renews his flock each year 
will probably make the most profit. How- 
ever, the two-year-old ducks of good t 
and vigor usually produce ducklings that 
are a shade better in vigor than the off- 
spring of young ducks. Where only a few 
are hatched for home use or exhibition 
purposes, it sometimes pays to keep over 
at least one breeding pen of mature birds. 

Ducks are sometimes useful as breeders 
until three or four years old but are seldom 
kept after that age. Young breeding 
ducks often start laying two or three 
weeks before the old stock but some 
breeders find a greater percentage of fer- 
tility among the eggs from the old birds. 
Early in the season a mating of five ducks 
to a drake proves satisfactory. Later in 
the year the mating may be increased to 
seven or eight ducks to a drake. 

The best breeding ducks are free from 
crooked wings or tails and hump backs 
and have long deep bodies with consider- 
able width.—R. G. K., Mich. 


THE DANGER OF CROWDING 


Do not try to keep more hens than you 
have room for, better cull them out and 
keep the better ones, they will pay much 
better. I know of a case last winter where 
a neighbor woman had been very success- 
ful with her chickens and had a fine lot 
of early pullets when fall came. She had 
only two small houses and I advised her 
to sell about half her birds as they were 
too crowded and I was afraid she would 
have trouble. 

The pullets were so nice and doing so 
well in the fall that she would not sell 
any of them but tried to keep them all. 
And sure enough, she failed to get profit- 
able winter egg production and lost a good 
many birds. It is safe to figure on about 
four square feet of floor space to each bird 
of the larger breeds. Leghorns will get 
along in about three square feet. A house 
16x40 feet will take care of 160 to 180 
large birds and 180 to 220 leghorns or 








smaller hens.—G. R., Mo, 
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Semi-Solid Buttermilk helps you get : 
more eggs when prtese are highest, 
Keeps your hens healthy and makes 
stronger hatching eggs. Run down, sso} 
laying flocks are quickly toned up. Used 
regularly by farmers and poultrymen 
everywhere. unequalled as hog 
tonic and feed, 


Semi-Solid 
uttermilk 


is buttermilk pasteurized and 
under our special process to point 
of greatest food and tonic. For 
poultry best results are obtained by 
feeding just as it comes in the pac 
Containers vary from 


carry 
ferieattcosncadyeeaee 
iw 
shipment. 


Feeding Secrets Free 


. Send for “The Story of 
Semi-Solid”” which con- 
tains valuable foding in- 

ormation. It is Free. Write 
for it Today. 

7, CONSOLIDATED 

PRODUCTS Co. 
Dept. s75 
4750 Sheridan Road, 






























Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 






















































Quick Deer 





ursery, tested 
tion, ete. Most simple, dura 


machine. Ali eet up ready tor 30 years’ ex 
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in Northwest. Big incubator book and catalog free. 


incubator Co., Box 709 , Mankato, Mian. 
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f JW Myers, Pres. 
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GOOD CARE HELPS FERTILITY 
The winter care of the breeding flock 
) @@ is repaid in the improved quality of the 
hatching eggs and the increased vigor of 
{ the chicks. I find that green food is very 
‘ essential in the production of hatch: ible 
eggs during the winter. Hens that receive 
an abundance of sour milk to drink seem 
to produce more hatchable eggs than hens 
which receive beef scrap and no sour milk. 
Exercise is essential to health. The 
hens that have to work for their scratch 
grain receive, in a measure, the same 
stimulation that they receive when scratch- 
ing on the range. This is a help in keeping 
their bodies vigorous and it shows in the 
quality of the offspring. Overfat hens are 
noted for the production of eggs low in 
fertility. They may be reduced by isola- 
tion if fed on a bran and water diet. Many 
of them that are found baggy with fat 
are worth more in the kettle than in the 
breeding pen. The alert, active hens that 
easily maintain a normal weight make the 
best breeders. 
Overcrowding the breeding stock brings 
on many ills that help to injure the hatch- 
ing eggs. When hens are overcrowded, 
they do not receive proper exercise. Dirt 
accumulates too fast in the litter. There 
is greater danger from colds and roup. 
Fertility is often judged by lack of con- 
dition of the male bird’. Some males do 
not eat enough to keep up their bodily 
weight. They give away the tenderest 
bits of green food and never fail to step 
away for the hens. Such birds can be 
improved in condition by a day of isolation 
with plenty of food. A couple of heavy 
meals will help them to increase in weight 
and vigor.—R. G. K., Mich. 


HOW MANY ROOSTERS? 


The number of hens that can be mated 
with one male cannot be arbitrarily fixed, 
as much depends upon the season, age 
and individuality of the males, and the 
breed to which the fowls belong. In cold 
weather fowls do not mate as readily as in 
warmer weather, neither do they mate 
as readily in confinement as on open range. 

In a general way it may be said that 
with the larger breeds such as plymouth | 
rocks, wyandottes, etc., the number of | 
females should be limited to not more 
than eight if a cock is used, or ten to 
twelve if a cockerel is used. Later in the 
season, particularly if on free range or 
practically so, the number in each case 
may be tcreased twenty-five percent. 

With leghorns in confinement, the min- 
imum need not be below ten and may be 
increased to twenty with vigorous young 
birds. With fowls on open range and in 
the height of the breeding season these 
numbers may be further increased. In 
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it, leghorn flock mating, males usually are 
ed kept in the proportion of from four to six 
vill for each hundred females. In the case of 





larger breeds the number of males should 
be increased to six or eight.—E. W. 


THE DETAILS COUNT 
Short days make the feeding of hens 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


140 
EGG 


Why Pay More te ONLY 


rder Direct 
rom This Ad 


You take no risk 
whatsoever in or- 
dering direct from this 
ad. isconsin Ma- 
chines have been on 
the market over 20 
years and are sold on 
a 30 days’ trial—money 
back guarantee. Send 
for new 1924 Catalog. 


30 Days 


Freight 


140 Ege incubator $13.25 with 140 Chick Brooder, both $ 17.75 
180 15.75 with 180 22.00 
22.75 with 250 * 
30.75 with 42 Inch Canopy inte, 
45.00 with 42 

« 91.50 with 


6 sizes to choose from—140 Egg 
to 1000 Egg. Incubators made 
of California Redwood, double 


heat, copper tanks and boilers, 
self-regulating, shippedFreight 
Paid east of Rockies at follow- 
ing surprisingly low prices. 


Made of 
Calif. Redwood 
Natural Finish 


If you want a Canopy Brooder with the 140,§ 
180, or 250 Egg Incubators, the prices are: 


140 Egg,with 24 in.CanopyBrooder, $22.25 
180 “ “ 32i., “ o 28.25 
250“ * 232i. “ « 34.90 
Machines are ship complete, set up ready 


to use tures and guaranteed to # 250 Egg meer 15 


please os of ener back. pba meme vb in natural 
color of the Redw —not painted to cover up If a t etncster Giant ¢ this 
shoddy material. Absolutely the best values § ad be sure to ‘write for 1924 FREE catalog 
which gives description. 


ever offered. Order today. 


WISCONSIN WICKLESS OIL BURNING COLONY BROODERS 


PREPAID For those who prefer a ren Oil Burning 
Canopy Brooder, here is the BEST you can buy. 
Automatic Control—can’t go out—can't over- 
flow—no_wicks to carbon—burns steady blue 
flame. en alone they are shipped 
Express Prepaid, 
24- tach Biotal Feneoy Brooder, 525 leh, only$ 9.95 
32-inch Metal Canop 15.55 


250-EGCS= 


en SR 
If Not 


in Buying Satisfied 


om the Ironclad Incubator before you 
buy. Get my new catalog and learn why the 
Ironcladisthesafest and best incubator. It tells 
_ they are made and why they are better. 
py special offer of 140 eg Eacubetor and 140 Chick 
Hot ter Brooder, only $19. 
The greatest incubator offer of Q- season. You can, 
use the machine for 30 days and if not satisfactory 
we will refund your money and pay re- 
140 E turn freight charges. Both machines 


shipped complete with all fixtures. 
Set up ready to use. 

Bond Air'epsse, : Freicht MUTE ET 

Insulating 
Incubator made of Red 
covered with galvanized iron. 
Double walls ith air space && 
between. E 


made. Deep chick nursery —- 
water heat, copper tanks in bot neubator and 
Brooder. Write for catalog or oe direct from this advertisement. 


260 Egg Size without Brooder *23°% with Brooder *32°—Frei ight Paid 


(5) INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 13 . RACINE, 








hor quite a problem. Often they are given 
ever their entire grain ration in the morn- 
tlt ing. This is soon consumed and the Hens 
_ take to the roosts again or mope in the 
riple corners of the poultry house. The owner 
aok. wonders why they do not eat the dry 
.. mash or take more exercise. They are 
ful satisfied during’ the day but go to the 
— roosts at night with — crops. No 
free. wonder few eggs are produced. 
ian. Worse than this is the fact that a hen 
— that spends much time on the roosts or 
in idleness is almost sure to develop colds 
4 and roup. Thus the thing goes from bad 
to worse and the owner either sells the 
t flock or turns it outside, feeling that pen- 
4 ning the flock was the cause of the trouble. 
‘ This all goes to show that profitable 





poultry keeping offers many problems. 
If any one of the many details are ne g- 
lected the whole venture may end in 
















failure.—F, L, K., Ind, 








HENS LAY MORE! Keep Healthier in 


~ Lice-Proof Nests 


Clean, warm, comfortable hens in ent 
ests, lay lots evialtys eggs. 
As GALVANIZED 


sree LICE- PROOF WESTS 


LasT ero UNLIMITED GUARANTEE. 
EGGS. NO COMPARISON IN CONVENIENCE. 
ER that makes 






. inereased Profits Quickly Pay For Them. 
USERS GAY THEY GET 20 TO 50% MORE 


70,000 FREE—: Brood Coops, ic y~ yy —-* ceglensen. A ocet card will an. 
In Use SEAMAN & SCHUSKE METAL WORKS CO., Dept. 507 St. Joseph, Mo. 








Successful Farming advertisements may be reliedjon. 
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testy a “4 Wo? Read | the latter below. 


“*‘More Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,”’ writes 
Mrs. Myrtle ice, of Boston, Ky. She adds, “I was 
only getting 12 eggs a day and now I get 50." 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of ‘* More 
Eggs,” the wonderful egg producer, and you will 
be amazed and delighted with results. 


$729 Package 


FREE 


If you wish to try this great profit maker, simply 
write E. J. Reefer, the ooultry expert, and ask for 
his special Free offer. 

Don't send any money. Just fill in and mail coupon 
below. You will be sent at once two $1.00 packages 
of “MORE EGGS.” Pay postman on delivery 
ONLY $1.00 plus a few cents postage. The extra 
peckace is FREE. Don't wait — take advantage of 
this offer today. Reap the profits “MORE EGGS” 
will make for you 


7200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The ‘More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five orsix 
eggs a day April ist I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
saw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
I have fed two boxes of “‘More Eggs" to my hens 
and I think they have broken the egg record. I have 
160 White Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 
dozen eggs. MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. You can get big profits from 
your hens this winter, just as hundreds of other 
More Eggs users are doing. Your money refunded 
if not delighted. Mail coupon below right NOW. 


Send No Money 


Just Mail This Coupon 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 231 
9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. i 
Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 
for which I agree to pay the postman $1.00, plus ul 
postage, when the package arrives. It is under- j 
stood that if I am not entirely satisfied at the 
end of 30 days you will refund my money. j 


a 


Address ..... .... 
If you prefer, enstews $1 60 cash or money » ender 
with coupon, to bring your order sooner. C.O.D. 
packages may take longer in the post office. 








CLOSE -TO-NATURE 


Most modern in every wep owater heat, nursery 
_ drawer, scientific ventila 








more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone, 


MANW’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clegs. 
90 Days’ Free Trial, No moncy in advance. Book free. 
*.W. MANN CO., Box 98; MILFORD, MASS. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Illustrations; secret of Gattt = winter eggs, 
and copy of ‘“The Full Egg Basket.’ 





25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 2 yo i Ind. 





LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


Plenty of light and ventilation in the 
poultry house will help to keep the flock 
healthy and the house clean and sanitary. 
The general appearance of the interior of 
a poultry house should be bright, light, 
and cheerful. Keeping the walls and ceil- 
ing sprayed with whitewash will produce 
this effect. When there are enough win- 
dows, the interior of the house will be 
sufficiently lighted even on sunless days. 

Sunlight is the best known germ de- 
stroyer, therefore all openings should be 
so located that the sun will strike every 
part of the poultry house at some time 
during the day. During the wintertime 
windows play an important part in keep- 
ing the birds active. 

Both dampness and impure air are 
the result of poor ventilation. A damp | 
house is one of the surest ways to cut 
down egg production and cause colds, 
roup and kindred ills. A curtain of un- 
bleached muslin will allow fresh air to 
pass into the house and allow bad air 
to pass out and it will also prevent drafts. 
These curtains should be used only in 
severely cold weather and should always 
be open during the day, except when it 
is necessary to close them to keep out 
storms or heavy fogs. 

One square foot of curtain to six square 
feet of floor space is a safe rule to follow. 
All openings should be far enough above 
the floor so that there will be no drafts 
directly upon the birds.—M. W., lowa. 


SELECTING GOBBLERS 

The mature turkey gobbler, or tom as 
he is more rightly called, often attains 
a ——_ of from thirty-five to forty-five 
pounds when two years old or over. He 
is fat, clumsy and awkward and not as 
active as a cockerel or a yearling. 

Under no condition should a tom of the 
weights given above be used on females 
weighing less than twenty-five aesales |S 
and even then the spurs should always 
be clipped off and the sharp ends of the 
toenails removed with a file. If this is not 
done, he is likely to tear the skin over 
the backs of the hens in such a manner as 
to cause death. This is especially true if 
the hen is very fat. Some breeders protect 
the hens when using a heavy tom by 
ae ing a cloth over the back during the 

reeding season. 

Well-developed cockerels and yearling 
toms are usually very satisfactory for 
breeding purposes. With most varieties 
of turkeys one tom to twelve or fifteen 
females is quite enough for safety in 
breeding. In flocks where two or more 
toms must be kept, it is advisable to allow 
only one tom with the flock at a time, due 
to the fact that they will often fight and 
injure one another badly enough to in- 
terfere with their breeding ability. Where 
two toms are used, it is good practice to 
allow one tom withthe flock one day and 
then pen it up the next day; when three 
or more toms are used it is best to allow 
each tom one-half day with the flock. It 
is not often that more than two or three 
toms will be required for the ordinary 


Turkey toms are not often very reliable 
breeders after four years of age but, of 
course, there are exceptions to this. This 
is particularly true of toms that get too 


Jan., 1924 





You Can Raise Chickens 
With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 


INCUBATORS BRODER 
Many farmers are making more clear money and 


getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm 
ee the nice profit and quick 


returns the poultry trade is expanding rapidly. 
WE PAY 
FREIGHT 





Popular Sizes: 100, 190, 200 end 208-Zee 
Big oil tank on large sizes. Eng to pane, Noe, 














AMAZING DISCOVERY 
THAT DOUBLES EGG 
PROFITS 





iberal 
to start rt 10 of your hens to laying. 1 want 
nse--that 


to give aly ate ty bed-rock proof that 

you can double your winter egg yield. 

we Tanne eve Gage & Gene Seat 
sample of my New Cqpouats te chest 3 bene 


Knyina) Inport Be inp eaponne, ce bet’ — 


Provide warm dri: 
all winter. Laying hens plenty 
they won’t pom pi of it if it is too cold. 





fat and do not take enough exercise. 
Yearling and two-year-old toms are very 
satisfactory and are very commonly u: 
When the cockerels are ru and well 
grown they are often very good for the 
breeding flock.—G. H. C., Iowa. 


Are you supplied with roosters for 
spring? It’s time to get them. 





The All-Purpose Breed 


Egg-laying contests award Reds high- 
est honors as winter layers. They mature 
quickly into meaty table fowls. Docile yet 
active. Do well in small space. Rich color- 
ing makes them the favorite show birds. 
In great demand. Write for free booklet, 


RHODE ISLAND RED CLUB OF AMERICA 
A. C. Studier, Sec'y. Box 278, Waverly, lowa 
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GOOD NESTS 


There is one fixture in the laying house 
that is often overlooked or neglected. Go 
into the average henhouse and you are 
likely to find almost any kind of boxes 
serving for nests. This is a serious waste. 
There should be plenty of nests and they 
should be of the right kind. 

I do not like open nests which the hen 
must jump down into because in doing so 
they often break the eggs. Neither do I 
want nests where the light is strong, for 
birds seem to find considerable delight 
in scratching in such nests and it is more 
than probable that the egg-eating habit 
will be formed. Dark nests are best for 
hens really desire seclusion when laying. 

A cheap way to construct good nests 
is by building long boxes with openings 
at the ends just large enough for the hens 
to enter but not large enough to admit 
a lot of light. Such nest boxes may be 
placed against the sides of the house, 
raised several feet from the floor, with a 
track at either end for the birds to reach 
the entrances. 

The-top should be sloping so the hens 
cannot roost there and foul it. It should 
also be hinged so it may be raised to reach 
the eggs. Plenty of litter should be placed 
in the box and it will need frequent 
changing. Never let the nest material be- 
come foul. Clean eggs sell for the highest 
price and this does not mean eggs that 
have been washed to make them clean. 
It means eggs that have never been dirty. 

I have used orange crates for nest 
boxes, placing them in tiers with the open 
front towards the wall and just far enough 
out to allow the birds to pass along back 
of the nests. This is the way to do it. 
Nail up a shelf two feet from the floor. 
On this place an orange crate, the open 
side of which has been about one-third 
covered to keep the litter in place. Allow 
a space eight inches wide behind the 
nests and fix a track for the birds to reach 
this board-walk. Place another shelf 
above the crate and repeat the track and 
board-walk. Three or four crates may be 
placed one above another, and space may 
be economised very considerably. 

One nest for every four birds is a good 
rule to follow where the nests are of the 
individual kind. If the long box is used, 
‘he birds will pile into the boxes during 
the laying hours.—C. H. C. 


CLEANING DROPPING BOARDS 


A broad, metal scraper on a long handle 
saves time in cleaning dropping boards. 
The seraper should be of the type which 
curves in at one side and out at the other. 
This enables the poultryman to shove or 
pull the dirt together in heaps where it 
can be quickly scraped into baskets and 
removed from the house. 

A stiff brush on a long handle is neces- 
sary to do a thoro job of cleaning the 
boards. Many bits of dried skin, broken 
feathers and dust cannot be removed 
with the scraper. In winter when the 
hens are always in the houses I think the 
brushing of .the boards, following the 
scraping, helps in removing the fine dirt 
which may be scratched into the air and 
cause colds or other poultry troubles.— 
R. G. K., Mich. 


While early hatching is generally to be 
encouraged, it can be overdone in the 
case of chicks raised primarily for laying. 
If hatched too early, the pullets lay a few 
eggs in August and September and then 
go into a partial or complete molt. Allow 
from six to eight es © from the date 
of hatching to the time you desire them 
to commence to lay. October and Novem- 
ber are good months in which to have 
pullets begin their egg production. March 
is, therefore, a favorable time for the 
future layers to make their first peeps.— 
F. M. C., Kans. 
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year at 
in Buckeye 


Yes—and 150 Mil- } 
lion Chicks are raised | 
every year by the ' 
Buckeye System of 
Colony Brooding 


Thousands upon thousands of Buck- 
eye users have discarded other ma- 
chines of various makes—actually 
thrown them away and replaced 
them with Buckeyes. For Buckeye 
has restored their faith in poultry 
raising as a safe, sound, profitable 
business. 

It has taken the gamble out. 


Buckeye Incubators hatch every 
hatchable egg — every time, hatch 
after hatch, year after year — and 
bring forth the finest, strongest 
chicks you ever saw. 

Buckeye Colony Brooders raise every 
raisable chick, saving millions of 
chicks yearly for Buckeye owners, at 
half the labor and expense. 


More Buckeyes are sold yearly than 








A Canopy Brooder 


‘ 


: ¥ (lad > 
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H. M. SHEER CoO., 42 
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5 MILLION CHICKS 
are hatched 











Before You Buy —& 


write for | 


- 25% Better this Year 
No Increase in Price 


Don’t fail to send for our new 1924 Sol-Hot Canopy Brooder Catalog. You'll 
actually be amazed at the wonderful value of the 1924 Sol-Hot. With its 20 
new superior features it is so far ahead of all other brooders that there is no 
comparison. Even the splendid performance of previous Sol-Hot models can 
not begin to compare with the NEW Sol-Hot. No trouble — no danger — no 
smoke—even heat ALL the time. Catalog tells all. Write for it today. 
Get Posted on the new Sol-Hot before you buy. 
Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Incubators 
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j 


the combined total of the next three 
leading manufacturers. More Buck- 
eyes are exported toforeigncountries 
than the total of a// other manufac- 
turers. Almost every one of the great 
agricultural colleges use Buckeye 
equipment. 

**How can I save my chicks from dying 
in the shell? How can I prevent the 
frightful mortality due to faulty brood- 
ers?’’ The Buckeye ‘‘Reason Why” 
Catalog answersthese vital questions 
and many more. It tells why Buckeye 
Incubatorshatchevery hatchableegg 
and whyBuckeyeBroodersraisethem 
all to maturity. Send for it today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Incubators and Breeders 


961 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


New 1924 
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weet COA Pas 


A book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 
ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step in the operation. List of 
Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. 
immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
Regular 60c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 71, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 
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Capon 


Capons are 
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Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box C10 Monmoath, [lL 
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Turn Loafers 
Into Layers 


Amazing New Tablets insures Your 
Winter Egg Yield. Sent Now 
On Free Trial. 


A Kansas City 
Chemist has 
solved the prob- 
lem of winter 
egg profits. He 
has perfected a 
new treatment 
in tablet form, 
which, dropped 
daily in the 
ees fowls’ drinking 
= water, turns 
loafers into layers. Special diet and hot 
mashes help, but do not take the place 
of Ditto Egg Tablets, this latest 
scientific treatment is known. 

In addition to special tonic elements, 
Ditto Egg Tablets contain prepared 
glands in soluble form, which act direct- 
ly on the egg laying organs with amaz- 
ing results. Entirely new principle 

If you are not already a user of Ditto 
Egg Tablets or have not realized the 
importance of this aid to nature in build- 
ing up and maintaining the daily egg 
production of your entire flock, the dis- 
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tributors invite you to write today for a 
liberal quantity, free and postpaid. You | 
will be surprised at the new life and | 
“pep” which they will put into your | 
flock. Your own eyes will soon convince 
you, when you see your hens go strutting 
and cackling about with red combs and | 
new vitality. 

If you prefer, you may obtain a season's | 
supply of Ditto Egg Tablets for the average 
size flock, without delay or risking a cent. 
Mention this when writing, and you will be | 
mailed two regular, full size $1.00 packages. 
This regular $2.00 quantity costs you only 
$1.00, if you are satisfied,—otherwise, noth- 
ing. You can sell one of the $1.00 packages | 
to a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and | 
address, mentioning this offer, and the two 
regular $1.00 packages will be mailed imme- 
diately. Pay the postman only $1.00 and a 
few cents postage when this regular $2.00 
quantity arrives. Use them regularly as di- 
rected, with the distinct understanding that 
your money will be cheerfully refunded any 
time within 80 days if you are not pleased 
with results. Write to Florence Laboratories, 
Dept. 8151, Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


35 EGGS A DAY 
From Fifty Scrub Hens 


lowa Man Discovers Simple Method 
That Makes Hens Lay 


An amazing new feeding formula which will 
make every hen in your flock a big egg producer, 
is the recent discovery of a well known poultry 
expert of lowa, This wonderful new egg makin 
formula is easily mixed at home at small cost an 
one user reports that it made his 50 scrub hens pro- 
duce a daily average of 35 eggs all winter long. 
This remarkable secret feeding formula will be 
given to you without cost if you will accept the 
following bargain offer. Mr. Studier, publisher 
of that well known poultry magazine, “The West- 
ern Poultry Journal,” one of the oldest and most 
helpful poultry journals in the world—has agreed 
that to everyone who will send him $1.00 for a 3- 
iss subscription to thisfamous poultry magazine 
36 big issues) he will send absolutely FREE of 
charge acopy of his newly discovered egg ing 
formula and also a valuable poultrytext book con- 
taining 57 other tested feeding formulas. This text 
k alone contains information well worth $1.00. 
= think you get all this for a single dollar bill. 
ut the eupply is limited so act quick before it is 
too late. Money back if not pleased. Send dollar 
bill to A. A. ier, 47A Democrat Building, 
Waverly, Iowa. 











*9:5° for 155 Egg incubator 


California Red wood case—Double walls. 
Copper Hot Water Tank. Self regulation 
automatic ventilator. Deep nursery. Tested 
rhermometer. Egg Tester. Everything com- 
plete—set up—cuaranteed. With 155 Chick 
Hot Water Brooder only $14.25. Order direct. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 85, RACINE, WIS. 
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PROFITS FROM POULTRY 


By ALSON SECOR 


N 1916 Mrs. Fred Sanders, Black Hawk 

county, Iowa, began in a crude way 
to keep poultry records, aiming then 
to record only the number of eggs gathered 
and the amount of egg money received. 
She did not keep track of the cost of feed 
and labor, nor put down the number of 
hens. Nevertheless, this farm woman 
has those old records today and she says 
that her small flock in those days netted 
around four dollars a hen a year. 

In 1917 her flock produced 16,371 eggs 
which she sold for $341.89. Not knowing 
how many hens she then had I cannot 
figure the average production an hen. 
She keeps only single comb white leg- 
horns, and she raises poultry only for 
eggs, as you may guess. 

In 1918 her hens produced 26,270 eggs 
and she sold $812.62 worth of ultry 

roducts. Of course, she sells what old 

ens and roosters the family does not 
eat. And she has sold baby chicks in a 
small way each spring. But the main in- 
come is from market eggs. In 1918 the 
flock averaged 116 eggs per hen. 

The flock in 1919, laid 31,204 eggs 
which she sold for $828.47 plus $304.21 
for baby chicks. That year the hens 
averaged 113 eggs each. 

In 1920 with 227 hens she got 26,624 
eggs which brought $763.14. he baby 


lehick sales amounted to $239.96 that 


year. The hens averaged 118 eggs each. 
3ear in mind that the average farm hen 
lays about seventy eggs in a year. Then 
she began keeping a more complete 
record under the poultry extension de- 
»artment of the state agricultural college. 

hose who do so are known as members 
of the poultry record association. They 
render complete accounts to the college. 


Asked to Pay Income Tax 


In 1921 with 326 hens, Mrs. Sanders 
got 42,716 eggs which sold for $1,488.33. 
And then the story got out. Nearly 
fifteen hundred dollars from a little flock 
of hens! Ah ha! The tax man got the 
scent. He reported her to the income tax 
department and she had to render account 
thereto. But she had her fingers crossed 
and didn’t have to pay. Her six children 


|and other exemptions more than offset 


the gold mine the tax ferret discovered in 
the henhouse. I forgot to say that the 
hens averaged 131 eggs that year. Each 
hen laid 35.9 percent of the time, ac- 
cording to averages. 

Her flock averaged 285 hens in 1922. 
They laid 36,746 eggs which sold for 
$966.75. Other poultry products sold for 
$259.12. The average production was 128 
eggs per hen that year. The average for 
the flock was a 35.3 percent laying record. 

Beginning with 388 laying , own in 
January 1923, and gradually getting 
down to 336 in July, Mrs. Sanders got 
38,617 eggs at a feed cost of $255.50. 
Her gross sales of poultry products was 
$832.66. They did their best laying in 
April and May. The laying percentage 
ran from 22.4 in January to 75 in April, 
then dropped to 41.6 in July, the time of 
this writing. That means that as a flock 
they all were laying 22.4 percent of the 
month of January, and in April they all 
layed three-fourths of the time. 

Mrs. Sanders runs three incubators 
and a coal heated brooder. She aims to 
get her chicks all of one age which sim- 

lifies the brooder question. The chicks 

ve the run of a brooder house. When 
they are old enough to feed, she dips 
their bills in fresh buttermilk. They get 
rolled oats and cooked, chopped, infertile 
eggs and buttermilk. No water is given 
for three weeks. Mr. Sanders gets fresh 


buttermilk at the creamery every day 
—— constitutes a steady diet for the 
OCK. 

Mrs. Sanders has done some market 














experimenting with the result that she 
ships her eggs to New York by express 
where she can get more than at the loca! 
market. ‘The trouble with the loca! 
market is that when one sells as many eggs 
as I do they soon get tired of paying cash 
and, of course, I cannot take out in trade 
all that my eggs bring. I’ve tried shipping 
by freight but unless one has more than 
one case that does not pay. In fact, I ne‘ 
more, all things considered, when I shi) 
by express. I have thus been able, es- 
pecially in September and October, to 
get good New York prices in competition 
with eastern eggs. Mine are white. That 
is why I can compete with the eastern 


Mrs. Sanders has done some experi- 
menting with ages of hens. That is, she 
has put pullets in competition with hens 
and after carefully watching results she 
has decided to keep her old hens even 
if they do not lay as many eggs as the 
pullets. You see the hens lay at a time 
of year when the pullets do not, and their 
eggs get on the market when the fresh 
eggs are scarce and the price is up. So 








The houses are modest in construction 


the shortage in quantity is more than 


made up by the price of their eggs. This 
factor decided her in favor of keeping 
the hens. Of course, she culls the flock 


continually so no loafers, young or old, 
live without paying their board. 

Her henhouse is not of the latest type 
but she is satisfied wth it. It is about 
forty feet long and twenty feet deep. 
The sun gets clear back to the roosts. 
No dropping board is used but the houses 
are kept very clean. F 

The Sanders have only a forty-acre 
farm and the poultry is the chief source 
of income. For a flock of less than 400 
hens, the returns are quite satisfactory. 


THOSE SMALL INCUBATORS 


Most people who hatch eggs under 
hens do so with the idea in mind that 
they are being economical. As a matter 
of fact, the small incubator would handle 
the number of eggs they would care to 
set at once very nicely and would be much 
more economical. Hen hatching is ex- 
pensive hatching. 

A good hen should lay about fifteen 
eggs during the time it would take her 
to hatch fifteen eggs. Thus the cost of 
hatching one setting is thirty eggs. On 
an average a hen hatches sixty percent 
of the eggs set, while the ordinary, small 
incubator makes an average of fifty per- 
cent or better. If particular care is taken 
in selecting the eggs and caring for them 
during setting, we have had an almost 
perfect hatch. 

Even tho the hens have five or ten per- 
cent better hatches, the incubators are 
far ahead, for lice and mites take no toll 
from incubator chicks. Hens that care 
for a brood of chicks all summer cannot 
be expected to start laying at the usual 
- when the price of eggs is so good.— 


Don’t believe weather prophecies for 
months ahead. Even the best of weather- 
wise scientists can’t predict reliably for 
more than a few days in advance, asserts 
the weather bureau of the United States 
department of agriculture, 
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Woodchuck and rat—nuisance and thief 


Talk to These Pests 
with a Remington Rifle 


Rats annually destroy crop and stored prod- 
ucts in America worth $200,000,000 —and 
Woodchucks make endless trouble in the fields. 











HIS is where sportsmanship shows its prac- 
tical side. 


Popping off the pests ought to be part of American 
farm activities everywhere. 


Reason 1—The thrill of “getting” a moving target. 

Reason 2—Protection against the destroyers and 
nuisances—like weasels, rats, foxes, skunks, *bob- 
cats, Coyotes, gophers, hawks and crows. 


Reason 3—Picking up some cash from raccoon, 
‘possum and skunk skins. 


Pleasure, profit and conservation are what you 
get from a Remington Rifle. 


None so good and dependable. 

Same thing is true of Remington Ammunition. 
The standard for accuracy and uniformity. 
And the shooting Americans know it. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington 


THE AUTHORITY 1s FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 
Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 


——_ 


Remingson 2 .22 Long Rifle 
ote tne zg 
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Model .25SlideAction Model 12—.22 calibre 
Rifle in 25—.20 W. C. RepeatingRifie. Shoots 
F. and 322 W.C.F. .22 short, .22 long and 
Calibres. .22 long riflecartridges. 


Write for circular 
on small bore rifles 























IF STRAW BLOCKS DOORS 


The doors between the sections of a 
laying house must come tightly to the 
floor to prevent drafts. But a quantity of 
straw litter necessary and this may 
block the from swinging. So we 
build a small door about a foot high which 
slides in a slot and reaches _ the 
floor to a few inches above the bottom 
of the large door. When the door 
closed, the two sections meet and pre- 
vent drafts. But the upper door swings 
freely without touching the straw litter 

When the house is cleaned or we wish 
droppings or take in mixed 
on a wheelbarrow, the lower sec- 
be slipped out of the slot. Then 


IS 


: 
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is 


to bring out 
mash 
tion can 


the wheelbarrow can be pushed thruout 
the length of the house and this saves 
time.—R. G. K., Mich. 


MARKETING GRAIN WITH HENS 
Continued from page 89 
a convenient method by which to feed | 
the meatscrap or tankage. Mash should 
bulky or too pasty. At least 
and not more than one-third 
of the mash should be bran or similar 
material. At least one-fifth should be 
tankage or meatscrap; she other ingre- 
dients may be shorts or cornmeal. 
A good, home-mixed mash can be made 
by mixing 200 pounds of bran, 200 pounds 
shorts, 200 pounds of cornmeal and 150 
pounds of tankage or meatscrap. Where 
home grinding is done, ground wheat or 
and wheat ground together make an 


not be too 


one-fourth 


corn 
excellent base for a mash and may be 
cheaper. If milk is given as a drink, the 


amount of tankage may be reduced one- 
half and may be dispensed with entirely 
in summer. In winter it is difficult to get 
the hens to consume enough milk and for 
this reason some tankdge in the mash is 
advisable 

Green Food Is Important 


Green food plays an important part in 
poultry-feeding. Its function not so 
much to supply food nutrients as to assist 
in the digestion of other foods and to keep 
the digestive tract in good condition. It 
as a stimulant, appetizer and tonic 
Green, leafy parts of plants cause hens to 
lay eggs with yellow yolks and are 
pecially important for the breeding flock 
to increase hatchability of the eggs. In 
be supplied by 


1s 


acts 


es- 


winter green food may 
feeding cabbage, large beets or sprouted 
oats. It is a well-known fact that hens 
having access to yards which furnish 
green food lay éggs which produce more 
thrifty chicks 

The following is the suggested daily 
ration for 100 hens: Scratch feed: corn, 
10 pounds; oats, 5 pounds. Mash: bran, 


2 pounds; shorts, 2 pounds; cornmeal, 
2 pounds; tankage, 1% pounds. 


About five pounds of grain should be 


fed in the morning. The hens should have 
access to the dry mash thruout the day 
and be given all the grain they will eat 

night. It is important in winter that 
the hens go to roost with full crops. One 
method of using artificial lights is the 





evening lunch plan. Corn is placed in 
troughs and the pen lighted for one-half 
hour from 8 to 8:30. Other methods in- 
cre the length of the day it ap- 
proaches spring conditions 

Che morning scratch should be buried 
in a heavy straw litter. By limiting the 
amount to five pounds for 100 hens two 
purposes are accomplished: the hens are 
encouraged to exercise, which is important, 
and the consumption of mash is also en- 
couraged. The more mash a hen eats the 
more eggs she will lay, If her appetite is 
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Little Setting Hen 


|| This incubator 7 even better than last 

¢ yy year *s—bigger, improved. Yet priced 

at$4.65. Would retail from $7.50to $10. 

WE could not have made this low price if we 
did not make these incubators in our own 

factories—and make thousands of them. 

The incubator is stronger, heavier than the 
ordinary round incubator. Not made of tin. 
Interior is 28 gauge, rust-resisting, galvanized 
steel. Outer case enameled in battleship gray. 
It has double walls and top with air space insula- 
tion. Heated by hot air from oil lamp. Side , 
window to see thermometer. Self-regulating. 
Wire tray permits air circulation all around eggs. 

“One of the best small incubators on the 
market,” says P. E. Turner, Maywood, Illinois. 

Simple to operate. Anyone can doit. Ther- 
mometer, egg-tester and complete instructions try raiser. 


sent free. Shipping weight 18 pounds. Write to our t tyou. Add Dept.p-s0 


Montgomery Ward & ©. 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portiand,Ore. Fort Worth Oakiand, Cal. 









Order Catalogue Number 487M3710. Price 
complete $4.65. Pacific Coast States $5.00. 
These prices good only 
until February 29th. 


This General Catalogue 


free 


Send for General Cata- 
logue showing complete 
line of other incubators, 
brooders, fountains 

feeders, fencing and all 
other needs of the poul- 
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= SMOKE KE-EM= =) 
SCANNED” sMOKE SS a4 


we or. — 4 
“SMOKE EM." SHEYACXRKETEED ROUP CURE. 
A discovery of the world’s best known home of Registered 
Livestock and Trapnested Leghorns. The loss of thousands 4 
of dollars worth of our valuable fowls each year from roup, 
colds, canker, diphtheria, and chicken-pox either meant the 
discontinuation of our poultry department or to discover a 
genuine cure. Now our losses have absolutely discontinued. 
a Over two hundred thousand poultrymen and farmers thru- 
he United States and Canada use and recommend “SMOKE EM,” 
the most scientific DRUGLESS CURE that ever has been discovered. 
Inexpensive and easy to use. Eliminates the slow method of vaccination 
and injections of serums as preventives. Every cent of your money back 
if it fails. Used extensively in California where every remedy is analyzed and closely scrutinized by 
the State Board of Health. Any remedy or preparation used in California must have genuine merits. 
Two hundred thousand testimonials on file at our office. Read what I. Polley, of Baker, Oregon 
eays;—"I used ‘SMOKE EM,’ on a number of chickens wheep eyes were swollen shut, mouth 
ond ev hee that terrible On the 3rd day they begns to improve and 
Leena to eat —_ the 7th day they and in, i 5 EE 
mm yrith, $ SMOKE: our ouguine FPre for re we will wever he wi t it.* 


AGI SON, ville, Myicrinia writes :— “SM KE tM: *I bought of 7. inst fall 
certainly dod the work it is the best thing I have ever seen for Roup and Colds in poul- 
My birds, were = ‘such a ind that I 


y thought I would never get them well, but, 
after smoking them with’ S! ~ & 
il Sed Pose 





































around alright. Thanking you for put- 
ting such a cure on the market. ” ville, Indi R.R. +" 2. writes: 
I want to let you know about our chickens ‘They ad been sick a few 
them died within a few hours. So we gave our chickens a good dose of* 3 
ht. So I don't think anything else could have cured them quicker and b. 
tion, District 27, Huret- ushSchool,Hurst,Il., wena us:—*'I tried’ SMOKE 1 
Torer tried. I h e to the conclusion there was itive cure for row 
“Lhave been advised by friend of imine. pr. E 
asewater’ s 






and the next morning they * ~ dy 
*E.T.O' Neal, Secretary Board o 















will do the business,’ - Hall, Milford, De} J 
lartiey, Delaware, to try sas roup remedy, “SMOKE smoke, SMOK 
State furnished me with serum for vaccination or it is not checked yet, ‘aad aslhavea =f. 

cM," at once, as I have faith in it.’’ You owe it to ourself and to your pou! SANE SREE catge 


t Pall w ..-b, today. The Price is low. Uy we havea er to offer you. 
dant. 14, €. Postofice, Spahr, Frederick County, Maryland, Telegraph Office, Thurmont, Maryland. 


ow do you doit Mrs Pinkerman' 


“Every year you have such lovely chickens, while mine sicken and die.” 


‘SMO. 
y bad - Mi oof Sores rill appreciate 
to ie | or wire for o 










“It’s no secret, my dear. I keep them warm and comfortable with 
my Inter-State No Cold Brooder Stove, and the rest is easy.” 
Four years ago Mrs. John Pinkerman, Fairmount, Ind., bought her first brooder 


stove from u She has used it every year and thinks the world of it 


The Inter-State No Cold 


oil, burns with 


l-burning brooder stove made. Starts on 
Steady hot blue fame Wickless —galion of oi tasts about 
forty-erght hours — easiest to operate. Electric, hot-air and 
hot water incubators. All metal and guaranteed to satisfy 
We pay express charges. Catalog explains six-day trial 
order at our expense 


INTER-STATE SALES COMPANY 


215 ASH_STREET TIPTON, INDIANA 


ts the most dependable o 


Catalog 














satisfied early in the day, she will not 
exercise; neither will she consume mash. 

So import: ant. is the consumption of 
mash that in cold or extremely hot weather 
a moist, crumbly, wet mash should be 
given once daily. In winter it should be 
fed at noon so the birds will have a good 
appetite at the night feeding. This extra 
food consumption may be just what is 
needed to make them shell out the eggs. 

The problems of poultry-feeding require 
mp judgment and keen observation. To 

o a good job of feeding hens requires 
seven days of attention each week. One 
can do more damage by one day of neg- 
lect than he can gain by six days of care- 
ful feeding. Regularity, both as to 
amounts and tim, is one of the keynotes 
to success. The {ceder should attend to 
his duties in a quiet manner and avoid 
any unusual action which might disturb 
the birds. Frequent visits in winter with 
the occasional sprinkling of a few grains 
will increase the activity of the hens and 
encourage fooc consumption. 

The object of feeding hens is to get them 
to consume the greatest amount of feed 
possible and yet keep active. It takes great 
skill to obtain high food consumption 
without getting the chickens off feed. A 
good, general rule is to let the birds be 
slightly hungry during the day and then 
fill them up at night with grain so that 
their crops are as big as baseballs -and 
almost as hard. 

Cold Feet Cut Egg Production 

During the cold weather it is advisable 
to keep the hens confined. At no time, 
and particularly in winter, should the 
feeding be done on bare yards. Cold feet 
and egg production do not go together. 
Where it is desired to allow the hens to 

ick up waste, difficulty is experienced 
in compelling them to balance their ration. 
This may be accomplished by keeping 
them confined to the house or to a small 
pen until noon. In this way they will have 
access to the mash. They can then be 
turned loose and at night given all the 
grain they will eat. 

To de pend too much upon the seaveng- 
er activities of the hen results in damage 
to crops the overrunning of farm build- 
ings and poor egg production. Hens com- 
pelled to scratch for a living use up so 
much energy they have little surplus for 
egg production. The underfed hen-is an 
expensive proposition. 

Someone has said that success in poultry 
feeding depends upon strict adherence to 
the five G’s: Grain, Ground feed, including 
animal protein, Greens, Grit and Gump- 
tion. In general, however, the essentials 
to successful poultry feeding may be 
summarized as follows: 

First—Feed liberally all that one can 
make the hens consume. 

Second—Feed grain in proper propor- 
tion—about five pounds per 100 hens 
for the morning feed and all they will 
clean up at night. 

Third—Keep mash before them all the 
time; 100 hens should eat seven to eight 
pounds of mash daily. Give a moist, 
crumbly mash once daily, especially in 
cold and hot weather. 

Fourth—One-fifth of the mash should 
be meatscrap or tankage unless the hens 
are allowed to consume skimmilk at the 


rate of three gallons a day for 100 hens. | 


Fifth—Green food is important. 

Sixth—Provide clean, fresh water. 

Seventh—Keep oystershell or soft lime- 
stone rock before them all the time. 

Eighth—Compel the birds to exercise. 
This is important while the hens are con- 
fined. 

Ninth—Give tnem regular attention. 

Last year forty-four leghorn flocks in 
Missouri averaged 146 eggs per hen and 
eagh hen returned a labor income of 
$2.73. The other breeds made equally 
satisfactory records. If grain brought 
thirty cents a peck, everyone would rush 
into’ grain farming, but by feeding the 
grain to the-chickens even greater returns 
are possible. 
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Fells 


What To Do 
EveryMonth 
InTheYeaz’ | 


How To Get More Eggs 


How To Develop Early wi FREE 

Laying Pullets o 2 de W i t 

How To Prevent za * a rite 

Death of YoungChicks “™& Today 

How To Get Free Correspon= *°Qy al 

dence Poultry Course. oy Ort “6 , 
> J ” 

The above subjects as well as all other phases of sonia <A Cmneny f SSAANY 

raising are covered in this book written by Dr. O. B. Kent, head ““Sae \pur- 8) "oP 

of our Poultry Service Dept. and well known International Poultry — \ EGG M 

Authority. 


This book also tells all phost the Famous Ful-O-Pep Poultry Feeds—how and why 
they are better. The Ful-O-Paep Way is — why Ful-O-Pep Feeds are 
helping thousands ahs more profit from poultr. 

Start feeding sy aps Pestete ores flocks WOW. They are sold by eating, conkers 


i 
everywhere. In the meantim and get this valuable Poultry book Ni ) .) 


The Quaker Oats @mpany \ \ 


Poultry Servite Dept. 1618 Ry. Exchange Bidg. ae LT ANNAN 








Stop Hatching 
Weak Chicks 
With Cheap 
Incubators 


ee 






“T have had splendid luck with my Queen,” wrote Mrs. 
I. 'N. Gerard, Victor, lowa. “The chicks are so much 
stronger than the chicks hatched in two other machines of 
different makes.” 

It is not luck that chicks hatched from Queen Incubators are stronger and 
healthier—it is because the Queen maintains accurate and uniform hatching 


poe ee oh Cronghout the en.ire hatching period, producing almost alwaysa 
perfect ully equipped with thestrengthand vitalityfor a good quick start. 


QUEEN INCUBATORS 


ore Samene all over America for big hatche. of strong, healthy chicks that live and 
row. e Queen is accurately ated, taking care of sudden temperature variation 
ae The Queen is built of genuine wood, which does not b the 
b — from hatching eggs. The Queen has double walis of ————, Redwood, = 
insulation between. he Queen hot water system prevents the eggs from drying out 
and provides ample moisture for hatching chicks. 
Ask for free catalog of Queen Incubators, Brooders end Brooder Stoves. 


QUEEN INCUBATOR Co, 
11 18 North 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


UY CHICKS “Oitnci: | BLU) aa = Te): Bled. i let.e 


able’ Iitinois Hatchery and get 
Big Value. Wecan supply them 
rom all Pure Bred Heavy Lay- 











Guaranteed and postage paid on 
ead varieties of ee Se 
of ** nok" chicks, heavy oan 


ing Varieties. Strong, healthy —_f 

hicks, bred for 10 years for % k. Lowest prices. Best 

heavy production. Low cut “ee pt delivery. or big quae 
prices. Postpaid to your door CQ ustrated 


and fulllivedelivery guaranteed 
Be sure to get our Big Free 
Catalog. Write today. 


The Miller Hatchery, 8 Heyworth, Ill. 
bd BABY CHICKS 


Live delivery guatatecd, "Postpaid, FREE he 
ive iv itp: 

CHICKS with EARLY ORDERS. Get our low St eae ove 
prices. lller-Matliek Matchery, Box 808, Kirksville, Mo. | BOUL TRY KEEPE 


? gupeiior Poultry Co., Bor S-5, Windsor, Mo 





This Book telta 

For Eggs-- HOW to feed. 
Whether = ten hens or 1,000, you can- 
not afford to f High Priced Feed unless 
they lay + larly. A food that has mate- 
_—s for 1 Be and tony, bpd will 
can gs on that 
PRED vith oma— six months trial 


for 26 Address 
37, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
























Illustrated 


No other book like 
this one, folks. All 
the money-making 
secrets of poultry 
raising told. Full 
of pictures. My 35 
years experience 
tells what to do. 
Explains testing 
eggs, hatching, 
brooding, diseases, 
etc... FREE, 


Just 
Send Me 
Your Name 


“Most amazing 
Sat up until mid- 


Letters received say, 
book I ever read:” 
night reading, so inte resting;” “A 
real education to a poultry man;” 
“So different from catalogs full of 
advertising;” “Saved me from start- 
ing wrong;” “Got a 96% hatch after 
reading your FREE LESSON.” 


One Copy FREE Until January 31 


Write for your copy quick. Positively 
FREE, Limited edition, First come, 
first served. Shows how to make and 
save money. Make no plans until you 
read my book. Fifteen pages tell 
how to select strains and care of 
baby chicks. Send no money—just 
your name end address at once. 


J. W. Miller Company 


Rockford, Ill. 
SendaPOSTAL Box 240 








SOON PAY FOR ONE OF THESE 
Seif- 







Made of heavy gaivanined ote 

very new ee ene. Hens 
Sanitary Foun 

zi. vs Yor? 2 2 ation win sie. Also m. 

today or and 


and Heater complete, only 
eater complete, only 
in 3 and 4 gallon sizes. Order 
testimoniais. Agents wanted. 


{..A.S. Forge Works, Box 606, Saranac, Mich 


For Baby Chicks 


pet 95% to 100% of Chicks 


EE Bulletin Tells How. Artificial Light heats 
forces out 
mites, dis 




















rooder, prevents crowding, 

impure sir, prevents dampness, checks lice 
courages rats, weasels and ot chick enemies Candie 
bg makes brighter, whiter more brilliant Wight than 
help to brood chicks, ducks rkeys. 


MANTLES #2 i2esrys fac: 
lamps and 


any other mantie made. Fil sll m all makes gaso! 
lanterns. Biste whether 1 or 2 mantle fixture. 
Gacetine tomes, ts tenterna, Sat fe i kerosene olf burn- 


ers. Write for es. Agents wanted. 
PIEPGRAS LIGHT ¢ CO. "765 Powers Bidg Tin’ iil. 


FEEDING FREE 


SECRETS 


“Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen’’, 
truly remarkable book. Tells the secret of wie 
ter eges; how to push the late pullets; how to 
raise brooder chicks; and hundreds of other 
facts that will mean ter profit from your flock. nt free wee 
the compliments of the a turers of Lt al e Meat Scrap 
the standard for 30 years. ur dealer and we will 


send you your copy today. : “DARLING. & "“COMPAN NY 
Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 


American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
Tayat 2S cts. 
1¥r.75c @ YEARS $1 5 yrs. $2 


Averages over 100 pages per issue -- tells 
Bow to feed, house and breed; how to secure high ere 
ction; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully 
established 1874. Only 25c for4mos. Stamps eestpeen. 


American Poultry Journal, |3-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


couse 

































For bargains read this issues advertisements 

































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS 


The New Jersey experiment station 
gives an outline for post-mortem ex- 
aminations of poultry, and a little experi- 
ence will enable the poultryman to detect 
any abnormal condition. 

il. Lay the carcass on its back and rip 
the skin the length of the keel. 

Pull the skin back on either side out 
of r+. way. 

3. Break the thigh joints down, thus 
holding the carcass in position and forci ing 
the internal organs up into sight. 

4. Cut from the lower end of the keel 
~~ n either side of the backbone. 

Break the breast over the neck and 
the organs will be in view. 

Examine in the following order: 
flesh on the breast and thigh, liver, spleen, 
lungs, stomach, gizzard, intestines, pan- 
creas, caeca, kidneys and egg organs. 

Try to analy ze the conditions in each 
dead bird that might have been the cause 
of death. Then figure out what steps in 
the management of the rest of the flock 
will control the disease and prevent its 
recurrence.—M. W., lowa. 


OVIDUCT TROUBLES 


When culling hens, examine the abdo- 
men. Sometimes a hen will have a rup- 
tured oviduct and the egg yolks gather in 
a large hard ball in the body cavity. This 
is often mistaken for a tumor. A bird in 
that condition will never lay altho it ma 
live until it walks penguin-fashion with 
the abdomen seeming to drag the ground. 
There is no cure for this trouble. 

Eversion of the oviduct sometimes 
occurs among heavy laying hens and is 
sometimes caused by straining to lay an 
egg of abnormal size, Cures are some- 
times made by washing the protruding 
parts with warm, soapy water. Then 
cover the parts with vaseline and return 
them as gently as possible. The bird can 
be isolated and given soft feed in small 
quantities until the organs become read- 
justed. 

If the organs come out again, I think 

it is best to kill the bird and it will be 
perfectly suitable for food if taken when 
the trouble is first discovered. If the pro- 
truding parts are allowed to remain ex- 
»osed, they soon become infected and 
inflamed. A bird in this condition prob- 
ably suffers greatly and is soon unfit for 
food and will die. Other hens in the flock 
may adopt the attitude of cannibals and 
pick at any parts which are exposed and 
covered with blood. 
Sometimes hens are egg-bound and 
return often to the nest but are unable 
to lay. They appear to suffer greatly at 
such times. If the egg is not laid in a few 
hours, it may be removed with the hand 
after covering the fingers with five per- 
cent carbolized vaseline. Sometimes the 
egg can be broken and removed. _ In 
such cases be sure that all the shell is 
removed so that serious inflammation 
will not result.—R. G. K., Mich. 


GUINEAS 


Guineas are kept on many farms as a 
protection against chicken hawks, crows, 
etc., in the daytime, and as a night alarm 
against predatory persons and animals. 
A flock of six to eight breeding birds is 
about right for the average farm. These 
should be replaced about every two years, 
at which age their usefulness as breeders 
practically ends. 

Guineas usually mate in pairs, altho 
a male will sometimes mate with two or 
three females. Better results in hatching 
will be obtained, however, if equal num- 
bers of males and females are kept. Dur- 
ing the breeding season the male will often 
be found sitting on the nest in the absence 
of the hen, and with her if the nest is 
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Two-Cireult Heating System 
and SE 


Twoimprovements that positively guarantee 
heat regulation, regardless of room tem- 

ure. Noincubator cellar needed, No 
uss, NO worry, no roasted eggs, no chifks 
killed with this remarkable incubator, 


Hatches by hot water heat, 
insures hardy chicks, big 
profits. The tilting chimncy 
(shown at left) is the most 
successful improvement ever 
made in incubator construc- 
tion. Six sizes, 60 egg to 1200 
egg capacity. Get ourlitera- 
ture telling about the 103-De- 
greeIncubator. Write today. 


103-Degree Incubator Co. 





Crowa Point, Ind. Bos 21 





Make $200 a month 
with this incubator 


in business 
self. Yourown bors 
are buying baby Sosy 
Millions are being sold 
— s hatehertes over the 
y. Get yo 
its, i io the safest, fastest 


grow big 1600 of 
the most successful 
ha es have 


pomons, a at a single fail failure. We provide fall and detailed 
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Aimee, INCUBATOR 270; Ecc 


Alliance all the features that i big CAP: t ACITY 
double walls, copper tank, path 
— heat “control through automatic ¢ 














BABY CHICKS 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high 

ducing stock. Flocks ys 
from laying contest winners. We 
have 17 breeds. betel pnd ay 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 


Ken,  SORENEAD 
Easy to ue a eae. 
Lee Way" Book, 64 pages, by 
GEO. H LEE, tells about poultry 
GOES TO THE SPOT cro. u. LEE CO. Omaha. Nebr. 
~ World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 
You be the Jadge! 


3, W. OSSEGE RATCEERY, Dept. 83, Ottawa, Ohio 
ailments, to detect, what to de, 
Germorone (75¢ and $1 se 
Months’ Trial 
4 Subscription 2 Oo Cc 
SEND U.S. STAMP 


rat 
cc: 
ye. Si eal mn J02, te 818 rela 
























neubators, ‘ooders. 
Stock, ‘exes. baby by Catalog Free. 
THEO. ANZ. Good Thander, Minn. 


4 f i es ere 
os fowls, exes, baby chicks. 

Priceslow. America’s finest poultry. 

Austin, Ninn. 


pt A han Large catalog.5c. A. A. ZIRMER, Ai 








large.—W, F. P., Ind. 
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_ Won- 

derful discovery! 

Proved-highly successful and now 
endorsed by thousands of users! Re- 
sult of 30 years study and manufacfuring ex- 
perience of L. N. Porter, the incubator mas- 
ter. Mr. Porter has spent a lifetime in this 
work, producing one improvement after an- 
=— until this, his crowning achievement, 
T is superior by 26 distinctive points, 


‘Porter SOFT HEAT 
|NCUBATOR 


Saves money, time, work, chicks, No lift. 
ing Or removing trays. pune 
Eggs turn semi-auto- 
matically. Centerlamp 
~equal heat. Exclusive 
patented moisture de- 
vice, Automatic con- 
trol of heat, moisture 
and ventilation. One 
filling of lamp for complete 
hatch. Eliminates cripples. 
Twent other features. 
Four sizes. Oll or electric. 
Shipped PREPAID. 
__ Big illustrated book 
—~ out! Get yours 
iw to e poul- 























now! Tells 
profits! Gives 
er makes. 


| PORTER INCUBATOR Co. 
202 Porter & 3rd Sts. 


o 
nd name an 


BLAIR, NEBR, 


Burns any fuel—costs less 


This brooder raises more and better chicks at low- 
est cost. Stove is sturdy, eafe, air-tight, eclf- 
regulating—bdest in world to bold fire, Burns 
soft coal—cheapest brooder fucl—perfectly. Also 
hard coal, wood, etc. Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform beat night and day. Canopy spreads 
heat evenly over chicks; gives pure air, 
ampleroom. $00 and 1,000chick 
sizes. Guaranteed. Lowest prices, 
Express prepaid E. of Rockies. 
FREE—$3.00 stove pipe 
outfit sent free with broode 

er if you order NOW, 
= = F.M. BOWERS&COY 

wet ee ee 1415 W. Wash. St. 
\ Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oss 








Get Eggs New Easy Way 


With Free Gland Tablets, 


Hens have glandsjust like humans and also require 
vitamines. Such really amazing increase in egg 
production follows dropping Vita Gland tablets in 
drinking water that the famous Alexander Labora- | 
tories offer to send a liberal free sample to try for | 
yourself, No fuss, no bother, no expense, no drugs, | 
no expensive feeds, but, direct action on the 
ovarian or egg-producing gland. Chickens full of 
ep and life; plenty of eggs in nests; mysterious 
/ita Glands do the work. Send name for free sample. 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 


9000 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


MAGIC BROODER 


The only brooder with a gas 
chamber. Famous for high- | 
grade construction; large coal 
capacity; noen- clinker grate; 
top and ‘bottom draft regula- | 
tion; improved thermostats; 
- ‘ ae for cleaning smoke flue 
* The Magic is positively chill- 
: ee proof; fire-proof; gas-proof and 
euentdhan't Grows chicks at a profit. Sold on 30 days 
guarantee. Write for free catalogue. Agents wanted. 
Write for particulars about our new roof-pipe. A won- 
derfulinvention. Catches ali condensation above roof. 
UNITED BROODER COMPANY, 
370 Pennington, Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


BUY BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Blood tested chicks will make you a pro- 
4 fit where others lose. Ihave 3,000 breeders 

of the very best breeding to be had and | 
all blood tested which insures you against 
White Diarrhoea. Write for catalog. Prices 
no more than ordinary chicks. Hatch 
every week from Jan. 15th to Aug. Ist. Pedigreed 
and certified stock, Four le odien breeds. 




















LIGHT AND DARK BRAHMAS 
Ww WYAN His, tA and SLOCK- Chix! 
BROWN LEGHORNS. Catal 
RIVERDALE "POULTRY F i” Sera 
BOX 9%65 
ans. 5 te 6 lb. hens. _ Catal MAPLESIDE 
ARM, Box B, remont, Ilinois 


Cc. M. LOWER, Route 8, BRYAN, OHIO 
ROCKS, R. I. REDS, 

RIVE RDALE, N. J. 
CHIX fe ENGLISH - NGLISH - AMERICAN — PRODUCER WHITE LEG- 
aw —, like Successful Farming 





| weather conditions. 
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SHIPPING EGGS DIRECT 


For many years Mrs. E. E. Herndon; 


Johnson county, Missouri, sold her eggs 
to the grocery store ‘‘case count,” which 
means ths at the only re quirement was a 
shell that was not cracked. All sizes, 
colors and ages of eggs brought the same 
price so long as the shells remained un- 
broken. 

Then the county agent began talking 
about better houses, better hens and bet- 
ter feed. He also mentioned the fact in 
one of his poultry demonstrations that 
greater profits could be made thru ship- 
ping direct to the eastern markets if the 
eggs were fresh and properly graded. 

Mrs. Herndon became interested 
enough to take down the names of several 
commission firms but did not try shipping 
until a friendly rival had successfully 
marketed a case by way of direct shipping. 
On August 28, 1922, she shipped her first 
case. Eggs that day on the local market 
were being bought for twenty-one cents 
a dozen. The case shipped sold for forty- 
five cents a dozen or $4.20 more than local 
prices. 

After deducting the express, commission 
and cost of case, a net profit of better 
than a dollar was made. This was an in- 
ducement to continue shipping. The 
spread between local and New York 
prices ran from ten cents on September 
9th to twenty-nine cents October 2\st. 
On a thirty-dozen case, a twenty-nine 
cent spread means a difference of $8.20 
or a clear profit of about $5.50 after ex- 
penses are deducted. 

Eggs are packed in new, thirty-dozen 
cases as recommended by the express 
companies. On the bottom is placed an 
exce A oe pad and then the fillers separated 
by flats until the last layer is reached. 
Between the last two layers another ex- 
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GLASS 
CLOTH 


— 

Qne-Tenth SENT ON TRIAL 
Use For Scratch Sheds 

Poultry Houses 
Chick Runs 


Hot Beds 
Cold Frames 


















A Lean-To Chick Run Like This Built Right on 
the Front of Your Poultry House Will Save Early 
Baby Chicks and Grow Them Faster. 


Doubles Egg Yields 


When the weather is damp or cold Von't turn 
your hens out to suffer. If you will construct 
a scratch shed where you can turn * our hens 
in, you can positively keep your hens from 


going on a strike, Give them warm weather 
in zero months. Make bright, sunshiny 
scratch pens. One-tenth the cost of glass. 


Unbreakable. Sent on trial. 
‘*T used Glass Cloth 
on a scratch pen for 
chicks last spring,’’ 
writes a Michigan 
farmer. ‘“*‘The extra 
warmth and light kept 
them healthy, developed 
them quicker; brought 
them to ‘frying size’ 
three weeks earlier than 
usual, Received top prices for them. 
Glass Cloth lets in sun and warmth as effi- 
ciently as glass and RETAINS the warmth 
BETTER. Absolutely water-proof. It gives 
chicks June conditions in February, March 
and April. This saves lives, grows them faster, 
brings earlier ‘‘Fryers’’ and earlier layers. 
Also used as scratch pen for hens to give 
Spring weather in zero months. Doubles and 
trebles egg yields. Keeps down damp weather 
diseases. One customer writes, ‘‘It paid its 
cost in increased eggs TEN TIMES OVER’’. 
Better than glass for hot beds and cold 
frames also, because it retains heat better. 
Gives longer growing time. If pierced by 
accident can be patched good as new in a few 
seconds. No heavy frames needed. Use light 
lumber or laths. 





Hot Beds, Etc. 


Grows plants faster than 
glass, makes them hardier. 


” 





celsior pad is placed and on top of the last 
layer still another pad before nailing down | 
the cover. 

Along with a better market has come 
better housing and feeding. A fine brown | 
| leghorn flock is now kept in the Missouri 
| type house shown in the illustration. This | 
| house, the county agent informed me, was | 


built entirely from the profits on the hens. H 








ECONOMICAL DUCK HOUSE r 


What would be the most economica ul | 
; house I could build for thirty ducks, for 
| winter quarters?—Mrs. C. R., Mo. 
| The essentials of a satisfactory duck | 
house are a good tight roof, tight sides and | 
back, and ample ventil: ation. A ve ry good | 
| type is a simple shed-roof house, four feet 
high at the back and seven at the front, 
ten or twelve feet wide and of whatever 
length the size of the flock would require. 
A house twelve by twelve should suffice 
for vour flock. Provide a raised floor cov- 
| ered with sand, and ke »pt liberally covered 
with litter. As for materials you can build 
the framework of dimension stuff and if 
strict economy in first cost is essential you 
can cover the entire building, roof and 
sides, with prepared roofing. Leave in the 
| front a door, and windows the full length 
|of the house. H: ilf the windows should 
be glass, and the other half protected with 
burlap or muslin to keep out drafts « 
| rain or snow, but allow for ventilation. 
| The windows should all be arranged so 
ithat ventilation may be increased or 
|diminished as the need changes with 
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today for quantity needed. 
Get more eggs, faster growing healthier chicks 
and better plants. Money back if not satis- 
fied after 10 days trial. 


TURNER BROTHERS 
Dept. 171 Bladen, Nebr. 


ee 
Turner Brothers, Dept. 171, Bladen, Nebr. 
Send prepaid, by parcel post epocia) roll of 15 yards of Glass 
Cloth (sufficient to cover space 9x15 feet) for which | enclose 
$5.00 a9 ppyment in full. 1 will pda this a tair test for ten 
Ba ays. lam not thoroughly satisfied after ten days’ trial | 
will return it at once _ you are to refund my money instantly 
Without question Send, postage prepaid ,6 yard roi! of Glass 
‘loth for which I enc lose 2.10. Send, postage peevald, ” 
a three yard roll of Glass Cloth for which nclose $1.1 
heck offer you wi 


Prices on Glass Cloth in Per yard a00 
§ other sizes. For Parcel 650 yds. at 32 


Send coupon 


26 yds. at 33e¢ 
100 yds. at 29e 


1000 yda. at 22¢ 4 





Post add Sc per yard. 600 yds. at 25c 


a Office pecereeseesestesocs State 
oe ee 


Hatch with Electricity 


New Radio Round Electric 
Hatcher saves time, fuss,money. 
4 Nooil, no smoke, no wick, no 
odor, nolamp. Nothing to watch, 
Built round like hen's nest, no cola 
corners. Self-rewulating through- 
out. Write today for information, 
also FREE Ege and Poultry Reo 
ord. Keep figures on all-year profite Radio Rouod makes for 
you. Radle Round Incubator Co., A-21 Bay Si. Wayne, Nebr. 


NORTHLAND WINTER LAYERS 


English S. C.White Leghorn, Tom Barron strain—the 
big, lopped combed type. Leading pen Illinois National 
Egg Laying Contest. Hatching Eggs, Chicks, Stock. 
Catalog free. 

Northland Farms, Dept. 20, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Es illustrated catalog chuck full 
E :: information. We hatch pure- 

EE chicksfrom leading breeds. 

Send for our special low prices today. 

Comfort Hatchery; Box D, Windsor, Mo, 




















Balance Put it to 


in Easy Work for You 
Payments This Burroughs is : 
Montaly~ ae a. 


everywhere. Over 


Jotal Price — somes everywhere. Over 


Only $195, day. 


Think how much timeand | 


worry it will save you! 


It dds 


ign aa 
this easy terms today! 


ro Pena it 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
5 $311 Second Bird, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me more information about 
y you ndding h 
P| does st ob ’ u 
, Name 

Pe one Ghntneonrenento6s4%0 


L 





im advance taking orders G 
from friends an pet ore 
all or spare 


m7) New Outh 


Onur classy outfit pulls quence S eieh, on ai 
Clever, new, different from all others. Get fen 

booklet telling how to ae Big 
FREE Money i orders, you'll be 

Cuientes | with our outfit one ocr 
latest low h samples 3° x 2\ ,“beau- 
tifal fashion Sag sit 5 classy Buckram covers 
with sp@p fastener, a knockout for Making Big 
NM Limited supply, write us at once. 


WASHINGTON TAILORING CO 
Dept GED\SSWHarrisonSt. Chicago 








subtracts, multi- 
plies and divides and 
totals up to $9,999.99 
It is light and portable 
—anyoue can operate it. 


advantage of the 


§| will make a difference. 
ne and its uses. This §| are available to different sections. 


222222022 Bio Moneu. | rations suggested, and all that, so that the 





















One" Famous” 
Ancona laid 
330 eggs ayear. 
Won over 80% 
m of first and sec- 
ond prizes at 
Madison 
Square Garden 
Show for 16 
years. Beauti- 
ful! Heavy lay- 
ers! Prise win- 





on request, 
1. Sher pard, 
Bx 539, Berea, O. 


Member Interna- 
+ tlonai Chick Ass'n 


Som 1O¢ for POUND PACKAGE 


Prove for yourself that PEARL 
CRIT will not only make your hens 
lay more and largereggsbut will make 








your flock strongerand healthier. 
Send as name of your dealer and 10¢ 
. for Ib. package, postpaid. Helpful 
) booklet In package. 
THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 


100 Ash Street Piqua, Ohle 





PURE - BRED CHICKS 


Full live arrival guaran- 
White or Brown | 


} Post paid to you. 
teed. Bred to lay strains. 


Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reda, 


100, $16. White Wyandottes, White Rocks 








season Bank References Free catalog. 


Booth Farms, Box 534, Clinton, Missouri | 








rns, 25, $4: 50, $7: 100, $13; 500, $60 
Anconas, 
50, $8: 100, $15; 500, $70. Buff Orpingtons, 


100, $17. Silver Wyandottes, Bl. Minorcas, 
100, $19 Ete. §& other breeds. Our 12th 





a yu have an ey yn write 
yr our guide b« . “HOWTO! 
; GET Yot R PATENT" Send | 


etch anc leacription and we will gre our 


ties “patentable nature RANDOLPH 


Dept. "32 


WASHINGTON, pd. &! 





If you want the best at the lowest possible 
prices just read the advertisements this issue 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING : 


2 One Million Chickens: 
Died This Week 


A DEFINITE POULTRY FEEDING 
PROGRAM 
I often read articles telling us to feed so 
|manv parts of this grain, so many parts | Pers for that means 
of that, and soon. That is all right as far | #7, oniy.or ys 


: / verage di 
as it goes, but I would like to know just chickens killed yearly by thie serie 
how many quarts of a mixture I should Sn) Sap GS 6 Ca, Sw 


give say one hundred hens. I would like 
to know how much to feed in the morning,  Conmkeys 
Roup Remedy 


how much at noon, and how much at} 
Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens doc- 










night. It seems to me that would give a | 
| person mo 2 of an idea of just how to feed. | 


—Mrs. .G. > Ill. 
| Itis« irely ‘true that a definitely ol A qe yyy 


for it keeps p from getting a start, 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 


Meeps Hens | Healthy am 
a Regulator at ic, Moulting Pow- 
pte me, tang Tol, Mes t 
. It pays to 


Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 60 cents 
ee Sent for 6 cents 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
Broadway Cleveland, 


ranged progr: um for feeding poultry, or for 
that matter any livestock, would be wel- | 
comed by many, but it is a serious ques- | 
tion if such a program could be arranged | 
to give universal enough satisfaction to be 
| worthwhile. Different breeds require} 
| different management. Leghorns may | 
e fed for results in a manner different | 
from Reds or Rocks, for example. Differ- 
ent flocks are differently housed, and that 
Different feeds 
I would 
not feed the same grain in Illinois as in| 
Oklahoma, for another example. There- 
fore, because of these and other consider- 
ations, principles are generally laid down, 








| keen feeder will be able to go ahead and 
put his or her flock on a paying basis, tak- 
ing into consideration those things that 
make his problem different from that of 
his neighbor. 

Usually mash may be kept before heavy | 
layers at all times, and you can feed about | 
three parts hard grain to about two of | 
mash. Usually eight quarts of hard | 
grain daily per hundred birds is required 
by the flock of laying pullets, but as much 
as ten or twelve may be necessary when 
the birds are laying well. If they do not 
clean it up well, reduce the amount of 
grain. A third to a fourth of the daily | 
grain ration should be fed in the mornin 
and the balance at night. Green food | 
should be a part of the daily ration and a | 

small amount of skimmilk will form a very | ae a van Beats 
valuable part of the ration. Of course, the ga 
fowls should never be starved but neither | » Big. spel 
ory gare 
v er ont 


should they be overfed. | BIG 
Faae erat 1c 4 
Kerlin's = 




















WHAT AND WHEN TO HATCH FOR 
BROILERS 

What month ought chickens be hatched | 
in order for them to become large enough 
to sell by the Fourth of July? «What breed 
would you adivse?—Miss M. H., Il. 

The medium weight breeds, or the 
| American or general utility breeds more 
nearly fulfill the requirements for broiler 
raising than any other particular class of 
| chickens. Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, any of them, if prop- 
| erly raised, will attain good size in tavewe ee My Pure Biood 
to fifteen weeks. At that time they should chicks Beret 


( 
weigh from one and one-half pounds to| Whe” 
Mary i. 








White. 1, + --> Bug oo 
ry rr to 
two pounds each. These breeds dress | ee arms, Bent BB rectianas tose 





well, and are always in demand, but it is 
to be remembered that it is not always the 
breed but the breeding back of the par- 
ticular strain which you are raising which 
results in first-class returns. For best 
| results, the chicks should be hatched from 
| the middle of March to the first week in 
April when intended for the Fourth of 
| July market as broilers. 


Send for our big free cata! 
LOW Our chicks are much better a 
CHICK our low prices are causing a 
sensation. COLONIAL POULTRY 

WINDSOR. Mo, 









|. The standard varieties of chickens be- ¢C ~ Gete ts 
longing to the American class are de- fet UP i: Big catalog Free. 
1c 22 Box 634, inTod, mo. 


’ | scribed in detail in a reeent revision of one 
of a series of bulletins by the United States Wackerd” Mets Tablets Free 
|department of agriculture. The breeds Send Name And Get Sample. 
| now classed as American are Plymouth | Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N.J. 
| Rock, Wyandotte, Java, Dominique, > FRIEND INCUBATOR’S 
Rhode Island Red, Bue keye, Jersey Black aM SSFUL—200 to 2000, see CIRCULAR FREE. 
Giant and Chanticler. Ask for farmers’ Succensfal F Woseulne advastinaahant 4 


bulletin 1347, Standard Varieties of | relied on. They point the way to square deals 
Chickens. There is no charge. and better andise at smaller cost. 
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Redhead Poultry Waterers 





are used by thousands of poultry 
raisers. Made from galvanized 
steel. One tank inside the other 
with insulation between. Keeps 
water warm in winter, cool in 
summer. No lamps to fuss with, 
just fill with warm water in the 
morning and ite will stay warm 
all day, in coldest weather. The 
end is painted red. Strong, 
serviceable and attractive. 


3 gal. size $3.75 
5 gal. size $4.75 
postpaid 
Federal Manufacturing 
Company 


Dept.3, Des Moines, Iowa 


































160 Hens Make $1,329.67 
With Big Saving In Feed! 


FARMERS and back yard poultry raisers are 
making big poultry profits the “‘Quisenberry 
Way”. All the secrets of bigger egg production, 
raising chicks without loss and hundreds of other 
phases of poultry raising are outlined in Prof. 
Quisenberry’s New 96-Page Book, “‘Doliars and 
Sense In the Pouliry Business", offered FREE to 
readers of Successful Farm- 
ing. Everybody anxious to 
have new advanced knowledge 
that brings startling results 
should WRITE AT ONCE to 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
Dept. 3243, Kansas City, Mo. 








Chicks With Pep 


All leading varieties from Pure teed Hogan tested 
stock. Every chick lively and healthy. Chicks aiopes 
prepaid, safe delivery guaranteed. Write today for free 
Catalog. MemberlI.B.C.A. 


Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box W, Holgate,Ohio 


By Barred Plymouth Rocks 

. ae =s At the Illinois Laying Con- 
. - : test our Strain won GRAND 
CHAMPION PEN, also ist, 
W 3rd, 5th Champ Layer. Cata- 
log Free. Prices right on 
EGGS or CHICKS 
Mapleside Poultry Farms 
Box E i inois 


















Many LOW PRICES 
jes of pure-bred Poultry, a Baby 
hicks, Eggs for hatching; also inc tors 
to 5 egg size, and Brooders. 

FREE Catalog with jored Illustrations. 


FRANK FOY Box & CLINTON, IOWA 
Poultr ner: Guide 


—tells al) about and raising 
for Also describes 

Hot Water and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- 
ERS—Coal OF 


pan lag Ep ty the 
QUALITY Chicks « Foes 


46,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS. 15 varieties. Bes 
eying strains. . yoy eggs daily. 

Prewer prices. Free ive iver: . 

Missouri Poultry Farms, . Columbia, Mo. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1924 
Has many colored plates of fowls true to life, tells 
all about chickens, incubators, poultry houses 
ete. Price 20c. Money back if not satisfied 
C. C. Shoemaker, Box 931, Freeport, IL. 





















be sure to read the advertisements in this issue 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 

not a price-fixing scheme nor does the 
government lose, as Secretary Wallace’s 
plan contemplates that any losses incurred 
should be made up from an excise tax on 
the wheat crop itself. Congress will take 
it up and there is a possibility of a diver- 
gence between Secretary Wallace and the 
administration regarding it. 

Farmers’ mutual insurance, crop in- 
surance and a greater degree of coopera- 
tive enterprise among the farmers are 
among the aspects of the situation stressed 
by Mr. Wallace. 

Adjustment of Acreage Has Gone Far 

There apparently has been a great deal 
of talk in regard to the adjustment of 
— that is wide of the mark. Secre- 
tary Wallace’s report shows very clearly 
that this has been going on much faster 
than is generally recognized or realized. 
Here are the facts as to wheat acreage. 
From a high point of 75,000,000 acres in 
1919 to which the wartime demands car- 
ried the wheat area from a pre-war total 
of 47,000,000 acres, there has been a 
shrinkage to 58,000,000 acres this year. 
A warning is sounded that the process can 
be cated too far in view of the increasing 
population and the fact that the soil and 
climate of the northwest is specially 
adapted to wheat production. 

Rural Mail Service Unsatisfactory 

Altho 304 new rural mail routes were 
established last year, bringing the total 
number in operation up to 44,439, it ap- 
pears from the number of complaints and 
petitions reaching the peatediie’ depart- 
ment that there is great room for im- 
provement of the service. During the 
past year there were received 1,141 peti- 
tions for the establishment of new rural 
routes. At the close of the year 761 were 
pending in the department. The post- 
office estimates that the routes now in 
operation are supplying approximately 
6,488,094 families or 29,845,232 persons. 

Hearings on Railroads and Wheat 

At the time of writing the tariff com- 
mission, in accordance with instructions 
from the president, is engaged in a series 
of hearings on the tariff on wheat. If the 
commission finds it inadequate to give 
the protection which the law was de- 
signed to give, the president has ample 
power to order a change in schedules. It 
is announced, however, that the com- 
mission will not be able to reach conclu- 
sions that will permit any change within 
sixty days. Concurrently with these tariff 
hearings the Interstate Commerce com- 
mission is conducting a series of hearings 
on freight rates. The railroads have al- 
ready refused to grant voluntary reduc- 


will feature rate reduction in connection 
with the railroad situation. 
Tax Collections 

Tax collections of the internal revenue 
bureau during the year ended June 30th 
were $2,621,745,227 or 18 percent less 
than for the previous year. This decrease 
the treasury attributes to modifications 
made in the law. It is estimated that in 
the last year taxes of all kinds amounted 
to more than $60 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States as com- 
pared with less than $20 in the year 1913. 

Investigation of Tax-Free Securities 

There has been a great deal said about 
tax-free securities. And yet it is a fact 
that no one is able to tell even approxi- 
mately what amount of tax-free securities 
are now outstanding in the United States. 
One hears the wildest guesses. In order 
to get some accurate data the treasury has 
enlisted the aid of the Federal Trade 
commission which is sending out a ques- 
tignnaire to banks and brokerage houses, 
lite insurance companies and a great host 
of individuals whose incomes are such 
as to warrant that they may be holders of 
these securities. 
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Poultry Expert Tells 
How To Make Hens Lay 





Getting More Eggs From the Flock Will 
Solve a Financial Problem For 
Many Housewives—An Egg a 
Day Per Hen Possible. 


The director of an agricultural experi- 
ment station is responsible for the state- 
ment that it may be possible to breed 
chickens which will lay an egg a day, 
every day in the 
year. And R. A. 
Lynn, whose advice 
has been followed 
by thousands of 
poultry raisers with 
striking success, 
says, “I believe that 
any poultry raiser 
can at least double 
and probably in- 
crease his poultry 
profits five times, 
simply by getting 

Healthy, Vigorous Hens ‘ore egg 1D the 

Should Law 250 to 300 winter when prices 

Eos a Year are high.” 

Mr. Lynn who has given years of study 
to the subject further states, “I am con- 
vinced that hens loaf in the winter and 
after the moult because certain elements 
are missing in the feed which are needed 
to keep the generative organs in a 
healthy laying condition. Furthermore 
I demonstrated that these missing elements 
could be easily supplied by adding certain 
mineral elements to the drinking water, thus 
insuring a plentiful supply of eggs at high- 
est prices.’ 

Thousands of poultry raisers praise the 
work that Mr. Lynn is doing, and letters 
pour in on him every day. For instance, T. 
E, Asher of Naylor, Mo., writes, ‘‘Before 
using Mr. Lynn's secret I was getting only 
one egg a day, the next week I got 194 eggs.’’ 

Mr. Lynn is glad to help any poultry 
raiser and will send full instructions regard- 
ing his system and two regular $1 packages 
of his wonderful mineral compound on free 
trial to any reader of this paper who will 
write him. If after trying the system 10 
days your flock is not healthier in every way 
and laying many times as many eggs, it will 
not cost you a cent. Don’t send any money 
but just your name to R. A. Lynn, 117 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and pay the 
postman only $1 and postage when he de- 
livers the two $1 packages. You can sell 
one package with instructions to a friend 
and thus get your own free. Not only that, 
if you say so, and you are the judge, your 
money will be returned. This offer is fully 


guaranteed. 
R. A. LYNN 
117 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Miller Baby Chickes—20 leading varieties. 
Big hatch this season of more than a million 
brings prices down to 10¢ up, lowest in our 
21 years of hatching. 97 % live delivery guar- 
Cc Ta an anywhere in U.S. Write the old re- 

ee iablef or catalog. 
MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 500, Lancaster, Mo. 


Sturdy, vigorous, atched only 


BAR inourown up-to-d Y 

‘ersonal attention from selecting of eggs to packing 
chicks for shipment. 12 strains, heavy producers. 
“tve delivery guaranteed, postpatd Send for low prices and 
free catalog. Weller Hatchery, 1610 Biaff St., Des Moines, lowe 














HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Get my free circular before you order chicke—tells why the 
Black Leghorn is the greatestlayer and most profitable breed 
on earth. Write today. A. B. Hampton, Box B, Pittstown, N. J. 


Take advantage of the many bergains our ad- 
vertisers are cfiering in month's 
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The -H00> Red Boot 


Jan., 1924 


The -H00 Kattle King 


Long Wear with Balanced Weight 


~to save your strength as it saves your pocketbook. 


[F the problem had been simply to make you a boot 
or a shoe that gave you good wear, or if it had been 
to make you a comfortable boot without regard to the 
amount of wear it would give, we could have saved 
considerable of the time and money that was spent 
in perfecting Hoop Boots and Overshoes. 

As for long wear, we will spend little time talking 
about it. It must be there, and it is there, in good 
measure, 

But comfort is another story. Many designs tested 
proved comfortable in the try-on and in the first hour 
or so of use. At the end of the day they were heavy, 
and far from comfortable. A little weight off balance 


does not amount to much until you have carried it 
for eight or ten hours. 


Equal in importance to the proper balance of the 
boot, is the placing of all reinforcements, inside and 
outside, They must not in any way cramp the muscles 
of the foot or partially shut off any of the main ar- 
teries of the foot. Improper circulation is the cause 
of more foot troubles than the average man realizes, 
Neither do most men realize that the muscles and 
nerve structure of the feet tie in difectly with the big 
leg and back muscles and with the entire nervous 
system. Many a back ache and “all in” feeling is due 
primarily to foot weariness. 


We may have gone to some length in explaining these things. We want 


you to know how Hoop Boots are designed, and how much real comfort 


and satisfaction they are capable of giving you. Take our word for this to 
the extent of trying a pair of Red Boots or a pair of Kattle Kings. Put them 
on for the first long, hard day’s work and at the end of such a day see what 
you think of the principles of balanced weight and scientific reinforcing. 


Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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Write for the *H00B> Buying Guide 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letrers and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavogable. he 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We wiil publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 








WHAT HE FAVORS 

I like your practical experience articles. Your 
etiquette age, your music page, too, are very 
helpful. think you have wide possibilities for 
helpfulness. I would like to see in your paper an 
editorial giving ideas on the problem of price 
fixing and price stabilization. om sure an edi- 
torial giving your views and the facts would be 
very helpful 

I am in favor of a more liberal interpretation of 
the liquor law. The strictness of the Volstead act, 
I think, encourages lawbreaking and the manufac- 
ture of very harmful liquor and moonshine. 

I am in favor of a world court to preserve peace. 
—T.C. A., Minn. . 


THE SOLDIER BONUS 

I have just read in the November issue of your 
paper Mrs. R. O. 8.’s letter in regard to the ex- 
service men being given a bonus. Having had ex- 
periences in the army in foreign lands and being 
thrown around like a stick of wood in the mudholes 
of those places, and where life itself was valued at 
about five cents, having endured all kinds of ex- 
posure, and other things equal, until life seemed 
worthless, all for the cause of humanity, and that 
the good old U. 8. A. might become a better place 
in which to live, it is indeed a strange thing to me 
why the good people of this nation pass us up and 
give us nothing that we deserve in their rush to 
forget the war and its horrors. 

The service and sacrifice of the soldier can mean 
everything to you or it can mean practically 
nothing—owing to how you look at it—and how you 
feel about it. It is wholly within the truth to say 
that all the wealth and your good position in life 
since the war depended upon the soldier. He stood 
between you and the robber of such things. If you 
realize this honestly and sincerely, then his services 
mean practically everything to you, and if you 
have prospered greatly by his protection, then why 
not share a little bit of the proceeds with him? 

But on the other hand, if you are determined to 
forget the war, and consider that the small amount 
you gave to its support is all that the soldier is 
entitled to, and that all you now have came strictly 
by your own efforts, then shun the soldiers’ bonus 
and give him nothing. 

But please en this: that the sacrifice of 
blood and death cannot be measured as a matter 
of dollars and cents. We have been promised a 
bonus so long now that most of the men have but 
little hope of ever getting it. About all the majorit 
of us got was a set of wrecked nerves and a mend 
on the head.—F. G. H. 


A MISSOURI PLAN 

I have always watched the page “Our Bulletin,” 
and have found it full of logic and, as I have just 
read the pieces written by A. E. C., Wis., and 
E. M. W., Minn., I will write you a letter. 

Now, I am just an ordinary farmer and my educa- 
tion is limited to a country school but I have always 
tried to read the best I could get hold of. 

One of these men spoke about some way for 
the farmers to pool their products. I want to tell 
you our plan in Missouri. We have had an organ- 
ization for some seven or eight years and have cov- 
ered the larger part of the state. It is known as the 
M. F. A. and we have thru this organization built 
up a wonderful buying power. We buy all com- 
modities, such as flour, feed, fertilizer, tankage, 
salt, and some others in a cooperative manner that 
is done at our state convention once a year. The 
large flour mills and feed mills, also the manufac- 
turers of the above articles, meet our state board, 
and as we now have 440 elevators and exchanges 
in the state all run under this head, the board does 
all of our buying for the year from the ones makin 
the best prices, grades and quality considered. We 
have a buying power that returns to our members 
all profits above cost and a small sinking fund. 

First, our eggs are all sold on a raced basis and 
thru our own selling agencies in the large central 
markets. Our cream from now on will Be sold to 
our own large creameries, which will be built this 
year. We will churn this cream in large quantities 
and put it on the market under our own brand and 
stamp. The idea is to put on the market a qualified 
product that other than cooperatively you could 
not do as you weuld have no specific volume. Our 
plan to accomplish this is thru the producers’ con- 
tract. We have tried loyalty for several years but 
have found that too many people want to ride a 
free horse and use the association only when the 
occasion fits; that is, if the price is better they sell 
to the organization, and if the local dealer is paying 
a penny more, they will jump the fence. 

We have found by statistics that we are getting 
a better price for eggs, that our flour and feed cost 
us less than the states which do not use cooperative 
methods. 

We will sign contracts for three or five years to 
sell all of our merchantable grain, eggs, poultry, 
hogs and cattle thru our own selling agencies. That 
way we will insure ourselves a specific volume of 
business. We will place our commodities on the 
market gradually, not causing gluts and famines, 


the prices the consumer pays will not be as high, 
and he will get a quality article instead of just 
common stuff. This contract does not take away 
any of your home privileges as selling corn, wheat, 
oats, hay, stock cattle or hogs, eggs for setting, or 
anything of that sort, say butter to a customer; 
but is for control of the commodity, whatever it may 
be, for the central markets. 

Every farmer knows that ever since his grand- 
father settled this great country he has always mar- 
keted his surplus in a way that has reduced the 
profits for his sweat and toil. To illustrate, our 
machinery has come up with modern times the 
most, automatic binders, mowers, rakes, plows, 
tractors, threshers, and every kind of a tool you 
could think of, but you are still seuing your surplus 
in the same way your grandfather did, ‘How much 
is this today?” Corn, wheat, hogs, or anything you 
sell; and when you get ready to buy, the same thing, 
“How much?”’—J. H. M., Mo. 











One of the 850,000 


A TRIBUTE TO S. F. 


How could we do without it? 
That famous magazine! 

It tells us how things should be done 
And what to feed the team. 


How best to make the milk cows pay, 
What's good for wornout a 
What things will make the old hen lay, 

And how to cure a boil. 


The children like the puzzle page, 
Big Bister reads the story, 
But father says he likes it all, 
It saves him time and worry. 


Dear mother puts her glasses on 
And reads the Home Department, 
Then all too soon the evening's gone, 
But there’s still time tomorrow. 


Eight hundred fifty thousand strong 
Its readers are today; 

We know the time will not be long 
Till many more shall say: 


Long live Successful Farming! 
We hope you'll always stay 

The nicest, cleanest magazine, 
Just as you are today. 


y 
—Mrzs. I. M. Y., Kan. 


AS A WHEAT FARMER SEES IT 

How can you talk about an American standard 
of living on American farms when it perhaps will 
be twenty years before a farmer comes back where 
he was before the war, and then he would not live 
as good as a man in the city on $20 a week? 

Perhaps the farmers made a blunder when they 
listened®to the newspapers, raised more wheat and 
won the war. They did, but nobody warned them 
to stop after the war until they all got so deep in 
debt that they can’t do anything else but raise 
wheat as they cannot finance themselves to start 
that diversified farming so much talked about. It 
takes money to buy fences, different machinery, 
stock, and perhaps it will mean the same thing at 
the end—bankruptcy. 

The farmer does not believe the papers as much 
as he did before the war. He is thinking for himself. 
He is finding out he cannot go to the bank and get 
credit even if he is financially sound. His neighbors 
cannot pay interest on taxes; all their money 
available is invested in lands taken on foreclosures. 
I myself had to miss church services on two Sundays 
because I did not have a dime to pay my entrance 
fee. My liberty bonds went for eighty-six on a 
hundred to pay for the loss on wheat, and the 
papers said they would never go below their value. 

gave all to the country, fought in France thru 
every battle with the first American army. I bought 
liberty bonds with the money I saved during my 
lifetime, and now here I am with a farm mortgaged 
for all it is worth, just because I listened to news- 


papers. 

But I am healthy and willing to work. All I ask 
is to get my living 4 honest work, but it is getting 
so that an honest man can’t make a living. He has 
to take advantage of somebody that is weaker than 
himself, to make a living, Give @ man work that 








will insure him a fair American living and you will 
have no trouble governing the people, as seventy 
percent of them will be satisfied and the rest will 
always kick.—T. D., N. Dak. 


TOO MUCH INTEREST 

I am reading some six farm papers that are 
giving loads of advice to us poor farmers, but not 
one of them seems to know what is hurting the 
farmers and it is real disgusting to see the kind of 
remedies that are proposed to help us out of our 
trouble. There is positively but one remedy that 
will reach the cause. We as a nation are paying 
more interest yearly than we are making; all of our 
annual product is net equal to the interest that we 
pay for the money that we use, hence we go into 
de t more and more every year. As long as our 
nancial system requires us to pay interest on 
every dollar that circulates, there will be no relief. 
The remedy is as simple as falling off a log. 
Inaugurate a system that will put money into 


. circulation without anyone having to pay interest 


on it and the a will be free from a piratical 
money system. Tho pays all this interest? In- 
directly it all comes from the farmer and he is about 
burdened down with it and can never get out till 
there is a radical change in the financial system. 
The makeshift relief proposed by most of the farm 
bloe in congress seems to me only to be to fool the 
people and get their votes. It is impossible to give 
relief without stopping the cause.—M. M. P., Mo. 


BELIEVES IN ADVERTISING 

I must say a few words in regard to advertising. 
Advertising, to my notion, is one of the greatest 
schemes of the coming years, and the magazines 
and newspapers are going to play a very important 
part. 

One thing that has given advertising a black 
eye is that too many people have put on a great 
advertising campaign and have not had a quality 
product. To advertise an article successfully you 
must have a quality article endorsed by the general 
public. ‘ 

The downfall of a great many poultrymen and 
beekeepers has been caused by advertising an 
article whose quality they cannot back. The 
greatest problem the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ * 
association has at the present time is to advertise 
the foed value of honey so that the general public 
can see it in figures. By this means we can eliminate 
= = idea of it being a luxury instead of a valuable 
ood, 

If the tobacco companies can make a success in 
selling their product thru advertising, the farmers 
of Wisconsin certainly can sell their honey, because, 
for the food value it contains it is the cheapest 
product on the market and has been for the last 
many years, but the public has not known it.— 
Cc. M. G., Wis. 


ALMOST ANGRY 
Noticing the prominence that I have seen in 
your yellow literature that has happened to fall 
into my hands, of your stand for prohibition, it 
will suffice to say that you and your colleagues are 
a set of people that never earned an honest dollar 
in your life, and have long, slim hands and fingers 
that never tilled an inch of soil in your life, nor 
produced one thing for the good of mankind, and 
only mischief. 
And you are a gross set of anarchists that are 
seeking, thru your idleness, to tear down the Ameri- 
can government and build a monarchy of our coun- 
try. This fact I have gathered from finding that 
you are willing to give yy in your letter depart- 
ment recommending: that further immigration 
would be beneficial to the already overcrowded 
condition of our country. Any man that will in- 
terfere in any way with the personal rights and 
liberties of a people in a free country, where the 
dear old stars and stripes have floated from the 
days of George Washington up till the present time, 
is not only a knave but one of the most cankerous 
reptiles and dangerous anarchists that can be found 
in our country. 
Now remember that Governor Alfred Smith is 
overnor of our state and he was elected by the 
ree-minded people of our state, and we will take 
care of our own business and if we fail to do so we 
will get Charles Murphy of New York to help us. 
And all we ask of you is to attend to your own busi- 
ness and let our business alone. And it would 

lease us very much if you would keep your yellow 
Reusesuap out of our state. My name is arles 
B. Johnson and my ancestors were the second white 
settlers in the county in which I now reside, coming 
from Providence, R. I. Now if you wish to take 
this up in any way I weigh 220 pounds, am six feet 
two inches in height, and all you have to dois to 
state your time and conditions and place of meet- 
ing.—C. B. J., N. Y. 


LIKES TRAVEL ARTICLES 

I have been a reader of 8S. F. for a number of 
years and find it the best of farm papers. By all 
means continue J. F. Nichols’ letters on travel. I 
consider it the greatest treat of the paper. His 
letters should be compiled into a volume, well illus- 
trated with good charts and maps and placed on 
the market. It would make as Pendid present for 
8. F. agents in securing subscribers.—J. A. H. 

I wish to thank Alson Secor for his “Bam- 
boozled By Booze’’ for he surely hit the things 
right plain and truthful. I would like to shake his 
hand. ‘May the good Lord give him health and 
east to write many more such articles.— 
Ww 
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TRAPPERS 





Ship Direct 


Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales demand all 
your furs. Tag every bundle and ship today 


Your Check 
ComesQuick! 


For over 50 yuase this big 
organization has faithfully 
served Trappers throughout 
the North American Conti- 
nent, paying them _ highest 
market prices at all times. 
Every “Old Timer’’ Deals with 


lor 


oe oe 
Ship Every Fur You Get 


TAYLOR FREE SERVICE HELPS YOU 
Most complete fur market reports, also 
shipping tags sent FREE — including 
BOOK of FRAPS and Trappers’ Sup- 
ES 56 pages im colors. Be Taylor 

ipped and make more money. Be 
sure to have this wonderful service to 
guide you, keep you in direct touch with 
the market and help make your catch 
pay you big money this winter. 

ALL FREE TO YOU— WRITE. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO, 
145 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Ship fu 


Ship all your furs to Fouke NOW. Re- 
the fur market at 
gardiess of - ot san Smo, 
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a abe you get your 
returns--See how much more 


money you get for every skin. See 









Send name end sr. LOUIS, MO. 












Save 25% to 60% on fur overcoats, robes, 
fur ts. fend a seat skin 












GLOBE catalog. 
lobe Tanning Co- 
212 8._B. First Street 
Des Moines, lows 
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imams Fat FUR HINES 


by shipping to us than by selling at home. 
jest © prices paid for Hides, Furs, 
Wool, Tallow, Pewax. Nocom mission. 
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HidesTanned Into Robes | 


$2.50 to $10. Hides tanned ex- 
changed for Sole, Harness, Lace 
Leather. Write for Price list. Est. 30 yrs. 


ANDERSCH BROS. Dept. 22, Minneapolis, Mina. 













CHICKEN THIEVES MAKE FINE FUR 


Skunks and civet cats, a species of 
small skunks, are the first fur bearers to 
become prime in the fall. These little 
animals that are often guilty of deprada- 
tions in the poultry house are found prac- 
tically everywhere in the United States. 
The mating season begins the first part of 
March, and the young are born in April or 
May, there being from four to ten in a 
litter. Trappers think with abhorrence 
of the way nature has made it possible 
for skunks to protect themselves. I have 
found tho that this emission of civet is 
rarely made except as the animals’ last 
defense. \Clothes may be rid of this odor 
by burying them in new soil or cedar 
boughs. 

Opossum excepted,skunks aretheeasiest 
fur bearers there are to trap because they 
are not suspicious. They make their 
homes in nearly any kind of a den, in old 
straw stacks, under ledges of rock, in hol- 
low trees and logs and around old out- 
buildings, preferably chicken houses. 
Many skunks will be unpleasantly sur- 
prised by making sets around these build- 
ings and next winter a chicken thief will 
be a fine fur muff. 

How to Set the Traps 

A good set may be made in the entrance 
of a skunk den by digging a little depres- 
sion in the pathway of the entrance the 
depth, size and shape of the trap, so the 
trap may be placed in this level with the 
ground. Dry grass and leaves scattered 
over this set, or the same set made with- 
out digging the hole, will concealathe 
presence of the trap. 

By constructing a runway about eight 
inches wide and three feet long of logs or 
rocks, an excellent artificial set may be 
made. Bait should be placed in the middle 
of this little tunnel and a trap set about 
eight inches from each end on the inside. 
Mr. Skunk will come along and as he can 
see thru he will not hesitate about going 
after the bait. Similar sets made in omall 
culverts usually will reap their reward. 

An artificial set I like to use is made by 
driving sticks in the ground in the sha 
of a horseshoe. The trap is placed at the 
entrance of this and tainted meat of any 
kind placed at the back of the cubby so 
there is no way to get to the bait without 
passing over the trap and this usually 
means the skunk is waiting for you to 
come to end his sorry plight. 

I do not like to lose a skunk, once I have 
caught him, so to avoid this I do not 
stake my traps, but make them secure 
to a clog the skunk can move by pullin 
and thus avoid pulling on a stake that will 
not give and result in the skunk’s being 
able to pull his foot out. When a stream 
is nearby, a drag in the shape of a lon 
pole serves the same purpose as a clog — 
if after the catch is made one does not 
wish to shoot the animal with a rifle, the 
chain may be twisted around the end of 
the pole and the skunk carried to stream 
and held under water until it drowns. 
This is a good way to avoid getting the 
odor on the fur.—G. E. F. 
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WHERE YOU GET THE MOST MONEY FOR YOUR FURS. 














WEAR FURS 


it’s easy this way 
—Furs to order at half the cost, 
’ from hides of farm animals or 
pelts from your hunt. Stylish 
arments warm and beautiful, 
Robes, Rugs, etc. 
Free book tells how to skin and 
care for pelts—all about sizes, 
styles and prices. 
Rochester Fur Dressing Co., 517 West Avo., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 






FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 
Continued from page 16 
men’s Own paper. That, then, is the 
first step. The town and county officials 
where the carnival show is held, either 
in a street or a fair ground, are responsible 
for permitting a dirty show or a gambling 
concession to operate. ‘Outdoor Amuse- 
ments,’’ another showmen’s paper, in its 

issue of October 27, 1922, said: 

“Stories of filthy shows and out-of-door 
thieving concessions come from every sec- 
tion. Raids by local, county and state 

lice have closed up crooked concessions 
“ the wholesale. Both carnival managers 
and fair secretaries have found themselves 
compelled to unite to fight a menace which 
faces both. At the smaller fairs the local 
secretary is not always to blame. His 
is invariably a political position and he is 
usually some local business man with no 
knowledge of the amusement business, 
totally unable to discriminate between 
good and bad. He is anxious to make the 
fair a success. He is busy with agricultural 
and stock exhibits. He has his grand stand 
program to arrange, as well as his free 
attractions, music, advertising and a 
thousand other details. He wants a mid- 
way and is anxious to secure a good one 
but he does not know the ropes. It’s the 
same old story, a crooked showman and 
an inexperienced and guileless executive 
who, in his efforts to make his fair a suc- 
cess and to be a, good fellow at the same 
time, gets the worst of it.” 

There you have it—the innocent, guile- 
less executive who gets some rotten deals 
put over on his fair, and on the other hand, 
the fellow who looks innocent but knows 
the ropes so well that he can squeeze the 
last penny of tribute, blood money almost, 
out of a show manager, then gives him the 
right to run wide open and get the people’s 
money by any method he pleases. 

But wait a moment. I almost forgot 
to let Don V. Moore, a pioneer in this 
campaign for clean fairs, in on this dis- 
cussion. Don has been in the fair game 
thirteen years. It was his address before 
the 1922 annual meeting of the fair man- 
agers that did more than anything else 
to clarify the question and put it squarely 
up to the fair managers and the show 
managers as an issue that had to be met. 
Mr. Moore had created an enormous 
scrap-book. thru a press-clipping agency, 
which told thestory from coast to coast in 
yards and yards of printed protest the rot- 
tenness that had worked into carnival and 
midway shows. Mr. Moore said tothem: 

““My experience leads me to believe and 
I make it as a statement: There never is 
a show or concession on any fair grounds 
in this country that has not been placed 
there with the full approval of the man- 
agement; that the management is fully 
conversant with the kind of shows and 
concessions contracted for and with; that 
these contracts in almost every instance 
make the fair management supreme in 
every way; that on account of being in 
personal touch with officers of the law, it 
is possible for the management to compel 
strict obedience to the statutes, and that 
it is someone’s duty in the organization 
of the fair to see that this is done. It is 
my belief that this is a true statement as 
far as the members of this association 
(International Association of Fairs and 
Expositions) are concerned, and that it is 
time that we did our part in placing the 
blame for dirty shows and dishonest con- 
cessionaires exactly where it belongs.” 

WOW! That is swatting the buck: so 
it won’t be passed so easily again. 

(To be continued) 


























How Nature tries to comfort 


= time of great sorrow in a family it seems that Nature 
tries to comfort the sad hearts by providing an absolute 
and permanent protection for the remains of the loved one. 
Nature does this through an immutable law which makes 
possible an absolutely moisture-proof burial vault. 











This form of perfect burial protection may be secured in the 
Clark Grave Vault. Exacting workmanship means the cor- 
rect application of the natural law; Keystone copper steel 
means permanence. The Clark Vault is guaranteed for fifty 
years. Leading funeral directors recognize the superiority 
of the Clark Grave Vault. 











Less than Clark complete protection is no protection at all 






THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 


Lower an inverted Columbus, Ohio 
glass into water. The 
water can not enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood of 
the Clark Grave Vault 
acts the same as the 
inverted glass. 









































Get in business for yourself 
in your own home county— 


< The greatest sales organization of its kind in the world is extendin 
its field into the country districts. It needs men of ambition — 
energy po Be it to build up its business in this field. It wants men to 
work right in their own home county, where they know the people, the 
way they live, and what they need to make living and housekeeping easier 
and happier. Whether you have ever sold anything or not makes no difference, 
provided ou have health, determination and ambition to get into the selling 
end of the business whose men are among the highest earning salesmen in the 
Uv. 8. today. Many of them were straight from the farm, and without any business 
experience whatever. Today they are their own Bosses, setting for themselves the 
earnings they want to make. No limit is set on how much a Fuller Man makes. 


Fuller trains you in salesmanship FREE 
and you earn while you are learning! 


So if you are a man of ambition, no matter whether you are 20 or 50 years old, Fuller would 
like to hear from you. Maybe you do not want tocontinue farming. If so, here is the oppor- 
tunity to build up your own Righly successful business right in your own community. 
Fuller gives you the necessary training, and so starts you on the same road of success that 
he had started hundreds of others who are now making several times the earnings they ever 
thought they possibly could make. (See our full-page advt. elsewhere in this same issue.) 


Write for the booklet ‘‘Out of the Rut’’ 


It tells how scores of men found their future success with Fuller, and shows you how you 
can do it! Address, THE FULLER BRUSH CO., 1076 WINDSOR AVE., HARTFORD, 
CONN., and you will hear promptly from the nearest Fuller Branch Sales Office. 

© The F. B. Co, 


































































Everyone is truly interested in either 
county or state fairs. Proper manage- 
ment of fairs is important to every 
farmer and his family. This series of 
articles by Mr. Secor proves definitely 
that farm management can provide 
good entertainment that is clean and 
wholesome. Read every one of them. 

























By HILDA 
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OME folks said it was Desire Felton’s name that had 
handicapped her from early childhood, and had made her 
a wallflower at social functions from her first party frock 
until the present advanced age of twenty-six, when she was 
considered a hopeless old maid in the thriving little eity of 
Hunter. Others were sure it was the fact that at the age of 
eighteen, the year she graduated from th. high school, a ready- 
made family had been thrust upon her in the shape of a brother 
and three children, a brother whose young wife had died after 
a long struggle with a chronic disease. The task of straighten- 
ing out and reforming three spoiled infants had been no small 
one, so Desire grew up overnight, so to speak, and became a 
housekeeper, nurse and business manager for the disorganized 
household at the age when most girls have nothing on their 
minds but the opposite sex, frills and chocolates. Still others 
were sure that Desire had no desire for the frivolous and the 
foolish, and that she enjoyed the partial seclusion her new task 
thrust upon her. She had never “run after the boys,” it was 
»ointed out, as had many of her schoolmates in the days of 
ate grades and early high school. 

But however the theories might run, it was certain that 
Desire Felton was beginning to feel that she must reform her- 
self, and that right speedily. She had devoured in her school 
days the answers to the questions propounded of magazine 
editors by lovelorn maidens, and always the answer 
had been that the demure, modest maiden was the 
one the young man selected when he settled down 
in life. 
tain it was that he would select the dear, home-- 
loving, modest, sensible girl. He might flirt with 
a dozen of the bold, bad creatures, but when he 
became serious in his attentions it was sure to be 
the dove, or the quiet mouse, or 
the domestic type that filled his 
eye and heart for-all time. 

“And all that stuff is fiction, 
pure fiction!’ said Desire vigor- 
ously, casting aside the Home 
Guide after running, from force 
of habit, over the questions and OOK 
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answers in Priscilla Palmer’s Cor- Y/ 
ner. “There’s Joe Prince mare Y/ pf 
ried to Bessie Graham, Gi \ 
and she hasn’t two con- Oe 
secutive ideas except SS 
about society, and 


there’s John Nelson tied 
to that silly Betty Lee 
and——”’__ she paused 
and picked up the de- 
spised magazine, “And 
I'm going to get into 
some decent clothes and 
have a good time too. 
Herbert is going to mar- {i 

ry that little vamp of a 

Clare Parsons, so I'll \\\ Hh 

be foot-loose when the \ \V y 
children go to their WY 

grandmother. I'll ac- esha 

cept Aunt Maria’s in- 

vitation to spend a month with her in the city and when I get 
back to Hunter I'll show people that I’ve turned over a new 
leaf, and turned it to stay. I'll give all my old clothes to Mrs. 
Dorsey and blossom out like a girl of sweet sixteen.” 
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ER musing was interrupted by a clanging of the telephone 

and the silly Betty Lee begged her to come over and look at 
Billy Lee. “He seems ill, and I’m due at Mrs. Turner’s in half 
an hour,” said the distracted young mother. “John is out of 
town and I don’t know anything about children.” 

“You certainly do not,” said Desire, as she hung up the 
receiver. “And that is another thing that’s going to end come 
New Year's,” she said aloud. “My former calashneden are 
bringing up their children to call me Auntie, and soon people 
will think I’m laid on the shelf. I'll go this time because she 
took me unawares, but wait till January Ist!’”’ 

Betty Lee was in a ball dress, while Billy was coughin 
croupily. When she was urged by the doctor and the train 
nurse and Desire to break hee engagement she shed tears of 
rage and disappointment. 

“You'll stay, Desire, won’t you?” she sobbed. “You know 
about children and I don’t. I'll feel safe if he’s in your hands. 
Besides I don’t like to disappoint Mrs. Turner. It is too late 


for her to get anyone to play in my place, and it is so awkward 
for a hostess to have a guest decline at the last moment.” 
Young Dr. Morton beckoned Desire into the adjoining room 
and there laid down the law in no uncertain terms. 
Felton, if you stay tonight and let that silly creature go to the 
party ’U—l'll “ 
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The more desirable the man the more cer- \ 
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DESIRE FELTON’S RESOLUTION 


RICHMOND 


“Break my neck!”’ supplied Desire. “That is what you used 
to say when we clawed each other like young tigers.” She had 
known the doctor from pinafore days, and tho was rapidly 
ining a reputation and being looked up to by even the estab- 
hed medical men in Hunter who had scant use for ‘‘young- 
sters’”’ straight from the city hospitals, Desire still called him 
by his first name and was not afraid of his professional bearing. 

“Yes, I'll break your neck!”’ said Philip Morton. “Don’t you 
dare give in an inch. It’s her child and she must stay.” 

At that moment John Nelson entered his house. ‘Don’t cry, 
Honey!” he said, caressing his hysterical wife. “I’ll look after 
Biliy. You are too nervous to be around a sick child anyhow. 
I can’t have my little sweetheart ill.” 

Desire marched homeward and stamped on the offending 
Home Guide. “If I had as little sense as Betty Lee, and as much 
selfishness as Bessie Graham, I'd have a dozen men at my feet 
instead of attracting no attention at parties. It isn’t fair, but 
if men like selfishness and egotism I'll turn over a new leaf 
when I go to Aunt Maria’s and try it out. I'd like just once to 
be IT at a party.” 


S° vigorously did she 
work during that holi- 
day season that even the 
children began to sit up 
and take notice. She put 
on = of = x silk 
resses she bought, 
decided after a minute 
inspection that it was 
not foolish enough, and 
went bravely into 
Madame Celeste’s 
Shoppe to buy a gown 
= low in the neck, 
and befrilled and be- 
trimmed even more 
, completely than Betty 
f Nelson’s latest crea- 
tion. She recklessly 
bought hats and shoes 
and good-looking 
gloves and ordered 
them delivered the last 
week in December, 
since the lateness of 
the hour made it im- 
possible to have alter- 
ations made while the 
Christmas rush was on. 
There wefe moments 
when she looked at the 
display in Madame’s 
workroom when De- 
sire was sure she had 
lost her wits, and then 
there were other mo- 
; ments when she was 
“Why didn’t you tell me all this before?’”” sure she had only re- 
demanded Desire standing up cently found t . 
She had expected 
trouble of all kinds in turning her new leaf, but shopkeepers 
seemed so enthusiastic in praise of her new attire, and Betty 
Nelson, who saw her one day in a new frock, applauded her 
choice, so that all the heavenly bodies seemed in the right con- 
junction for the change in her plans. The children had been 
taken by their maternal grandmother who “did not want any 
horrid step-mother abusing mgs Nellie’s babies,’ and brother 
Herbert was walking with his head in the clouds, so if Desire 
neglected the meals and her friends and her Christmas giving 
to spend time and money on clothes nobody was the wiser. 

e first jolt came when Madame Celeste telephoned on the 
twenty-ninth of December that a stupid clerk had sold the gar- 
ments reserved for Desire. She apologized elaborately and 
— everything in the er of replacing the lost articles, 

ut Desire with a stern New oe he conscience back of her 
was sure it was a judgment for departing from her common- 
sense. Only that morning had she packed four dresses for poor 
Mrs. Dorsey, and never before had she sopreciaten the beaut 
and sweet simplicity of her garments as when she laid the ric 
silks into the box with a few bits of soft lace and modest trim- 
— for the overjoyed woman to use if alterations were 
needed. It was as if something dear and precious had gone out 
of her life when she closed the box and saw it leave the house. 
Desire did not give herself the trouble of expressing her 
inion of the proprietor or the clerk. She was almost ashamed 
of the thrill that went thru her as she saw announced a bargain 
sale at cut prices and set out to see what could be done. Clothes 
must have and at once. “I’ve cut and contrived for Her- 
bert and the children so long that (Continued on page 110 
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duced prices on Hercules stump 
ar ry pullers—the fast, easy-operating and economical machines 
~ al for clearing stump land. 
Here is your chance to clear your own stump land quickly, and at 
remarkably low cost. If you have only a few stumps it will pay you to 
own a Hercules—especially at the present low price. Then in idle time make money pulling stumps B. A. FULLER, President 
for your neighbors. J. A. Replogle, Appanoose Co., Ia. made over $10,000.00 in the last six years with his Hercules. Last year 
after paying all expenses for himself and help, he cleared over $1,400.00 to put in the bank. William Nelson of Pottawatomie 
Co., Kans. made over $2,000.00 pulling stumps for his neighbors after clearing his own land. 
E. E. Wade of Merriam, Kansas, pulled all his hedge rows in the fall, then in the winter and spring made $872.00 the first year, and collected every 
cent of it clearing among his neighbors. One man and a team with the Hercules will pull out the biggest stumps and hedge, clearing a big field in a days time. 


Quick Work—Low Cost—And One Man Can Do the Job With the 


HERCULES 
rapt Power SL UMP PULLER 


Every one using Hercules knows that it is the fast, dependable and economical machine for clearing stump land. Say, you ought to read the let- 
ters I received from owners of these machines. Why man, they just make your fingers itch to get out and hook a Hercules cable around a few 
stumps, and then see big stump roots come crackling out of the ground. Long, snaky tap roots, too. Hercules leaves the land slick and clean as a 
new garden—ready for your plow. This means time and work saved. Write for my catalog telling about it. 

© My Hand Machine gives you single, double, triple and quadruple power 
Hand P. ower, or Horse P ower—Take Your Choice —equals the combined pulling power of a one and five-eighths best steel cable. 
Equipped with compound lever and three speeds. Start pull in low or medium 
—then use high speed to rip out stump after the first hard pulls are over. 
is the hand lever for reeling up the slack cable quick and fast. My Horse 
Power Machine gives you the most advanced, up-to-the minute im- 
provements for stump pulling. Here you get a complete 
unit—including 150 feet of Grand Prize steel cable— 
patented steel sweep sector—safety gear control— 
patented steel stabilizer—factory made sweep and 
*» truss rod—and in addition it is mounted on a heavy 
% bed plate with truck wheels for moving—every- 
s» thing all ready to hitch your horses to. For 
pulling hedges and stumps you simply can’t 
beat it. It was a Hercules horse power ma- 
chine that beat the world’s record in the 
stump pulling contest recently in England. 
Send For This Book 
of Photographs FREE 
Both machines—horse power and hand 
© are described in this book. Send for 
it—get my new reduced prices and special 
introductory offer with $10.00 down and 
balance on easy payments. Also see pho- 
tographs of stump land cleared with a 
cules—learn how you too can get rid of 
stumps cheap. B. A. Fuller, President 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 


1020 29th Street, 
Centerville, 
lowa 











EARLE LIEDERMAN 


as he is to-day 


Start the New Year 
Right 


Will 1924 Bring 
SUCCESS or FAILURE? 


Right now is the time to decide. If you had 
started right one year ago you would be on the 


high road to success this very minute. Don't let 
another year pass you by It is within your 
power to make yourself just what you will 


Make this day the beginning of a new life and a 
better one 


I Will Give You Wealth— 
Health and Happiness 


I w MI transform that body of yours and make 


you ysicall perfect I will make a real ft 
man out of you I will build out your chest so 
th at every breath means increased life. purifying 
uur blood and sending vim and vitality through- 
out iw entire system I will broaden your 
shoulders and give you the huge muscular arms 
and legs of an athlete I will put pep in your old 
ba kbone and strengthen every vital organ within 
ou You will be wt bubbling over with life, 


havi ng the keen alert brain, the bright flashing 
eyes and the spring and step of youth. You will 
be admired and sought after in both the social 
and business world You will be a leader of men, 
and the good things of life will naturally come 
your way 


I Challenge the World 


If a man stood on the house tops and shouted 
to the people that he was the strongest Man on 


earth, it would avail him nothing Some one 
would make him come down and prove it. But 
records speak for themselves I will gladly show 
anyone personal letters from the leading strong 


men in the world toda that my course is abso- 
utely the best ind the —" to acquire 


physical perfe Come on then and make 





me prove it I like I have the means of 
making you a perfect physical specimen of man- 
hood, of makir 1g ou a successful leader of men. 
You will be a credit to your community I have 
done this for thousands of others. What I have 
done for them I willdofor you. I don't care what 
your present condition is The weaker you are, 
the more noticeable the results. Come on, then 
tart the New Year right 


Send for My New 64-page Book 


MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 


IT IS FREE 

It ntains forty-three full-page photographs 
of f nd some of the many prize-winning 
Dp ined Some of these came to me 
P i ngs, imploring me to help them 
I > r r now and u will marvel at 
t j ree shysique This book will prove 
‘ mopetu ] re nspir mto you It will 

ll i it nd throug! All | ask is 10 
‘ r the t iw gz and mailing 

i ep I . »bliga 

4 f ake fu e health 
" ADD . yut ’ Se it 1 
1 turn this page 

Dept. 1201 305 Broadway New York 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 1201, 305 Broadway, N ¥ City 
i) l enci t herewilt th) cent 


“ ‘ send me, without ar 
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apostle of thrift,” 


SUCCES 


I’m a confirmed 








ishe scolded herself on her way to 


| the store. “I’ll save half I’d have given 


to Madame Celeste, but if I have a com- 
mon-sense outlook like that I’ll be a wall- 
flower all my days. Imagine anyone be Ing 
attracted to a bargain-hunting person! 
Her troubles continued as she entered 


|the store. Letty Benson, daughter of 


| 


| 


Desire’s former washerwoman and now 
one of the best clerks in the Sawyer Em- 


|porium, lighted upon her friend and 


patroness the a Desire struck the 
| big display room. “* Miss Desire!”’ she 


|said happily. “We hi ave the nicest things, 





| 


and I’m so glad I found you. A party 
dress? We have the very thing. It ac- 
tually looks like you! Isn’t that delightful? 
I can’t os you in anything foolish 
or immodest, but this is perfect.’ 

Desire groaned inwardly. The dress 
was perfect in its way, being a soft rich 
silk in a delicate color, but it lacked the 
dash and style and display of Madame 
Celeste’s creations. The prospective cus- 
tomer reflected that, but for a little new- 
ness of style and later trimmings, she 
might have kept her old party frock that 
she had sent to Cousin Emily. 

Desire was as clay in the potter’s hands. 
She took the party frock because she 
simply had to have something for the 


| dinner to be given Herbert and his new 


wife, but the other things she decided to 
leave until she got to the city. She mate 
her escape provoked and disturbed, but 
outwardly almost as enthusiastic as Letty 
felt the occasion demanded. Letty hs ud 


| been able to steer her friend to many 





noteworthy bargains in the past, and she 
felt a little hurt that so beautiful a gown 
at so wonderful a price had not called 
| forth more enthusiasm; but she reflected 
that the prospect of a new sister-in-law 
| and a dinner, to say nothing of a visit in 
New York, had upset the capable and 
thrifty Miss Felton to the extent of making 
her a trifle indifferent to bargains. 

To make up for lost time Desire donned 
a house dress and white apron and 
hurried into the preparations for the 
dinner at top speed. It was to be on New 
Year’s day, and in the afternoon of the 
same day she was to start on her journey. 
There were many last things to be at- 
tended to, tho a caterer had been hired 
for the occasion. 

“QO, Miss Desire!” cried an agonized 
voice that Desire recognized as belonging 
to Mrs. Nelson’s Negro handmaiden, 
Cleopatra, ‘Miss Desire, Billy Lee’s 
gwine ¢ ‘hoke to def, he is! Miss Betty done 
ieave me alone with him and he’s 

It took but a minute for Desire to throw 
on a heavy wrap and follow the thoroly 
frightened girl to the house where Billy 
was struggling and strangling. Even before 
she telephoned for the doctor Desire put 
on the tea kettle and gave comprehensive 
directions to Cleopatra to shut her mouth 
and hunt some flannel cloths. After what 
seemed ages Dr. Morton nodded to her 
across the little bed in triumph. 

“Thanks to your good sense, Billy will 
pull thru,” he said quietly. “O, Desire! 
All my life since I’ve known anything I’ve 
been thankful for you.” 

“For me? What have I done?” said 
Desire. 

“You've been yourself,” he said with 
emphasis. “I’ve seen many girls and 
women, men too for that matter, fail in 
emergencies when human life was hanging 
in the balance, but I’ve said to myself al- 
ways: ‘Well, there’s Desire.’ You are so 





calm and so helpful and so dear and | 


sweet,”’ he continued recklessly, “that it 
has been an effort to hold my tongue.” 

“Well, why didn’t vou tell me all this 
before?’’ demanded Desire, standing up; 
her water-streaked apron and wrecked 
gingham dress emphasizing her entire ab- 
sence of calmness at the moment. ‘‘Do 
you suppose a girl- : 

“Hold on a minute, Desire,” said 


FARMING 


$3,000 


PROFIT IN 
4 MONTHS! 





EORGE ALEXANDER of Pennsylvania made 

$3000.00 in 4months making and selling 
CRISPETTES with this outfit. (Nov. 7th, 1923). 
Jacob, Gordon, New Jersey, (November 2nd, 1923), 
says: “Profits over $4000.00 in 2 months”! Mesner 
of Baltimore $250.00, inone day! M. L. Cronen, 
Ohio, (November 3rd, 1923), writes: “Doing big 
business—sold over 200,000 packages Crisperees.! last 
year’. Mrs. Lane, Pittsburgh, says: * Sold 
packages in ONE day”’. 


We Start You In Business 


Crispettes easy to make, easy to sell. We furnish 
everything — complete outfit, secret formulas, raw 
materials, full directions, wrappers, etc. No expe- 
rience needed. Little capital starts you on road to 
wealth. Open a retail store of your own. Sel 
wholesale to groceries, drug stores, etc. 


Build a Business of Your Own 
Crispettes sell fast everywhere. Everybody likes 
them. They’re a delicious confection. We'll tell 

you how to build a business of your own. Start 
now, in your town. 


Profit $1,000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send for illustrated BOOK OF FACTS. Tells how 


many people in small towns and big cities are mak- 
ing big successes of Crispette Business. Shows how, 

when and where to start. Full of valuable infor- 
mation. It’s FREE. Write now. Postal brings it. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
136 HIGH STREET SPRINGEIELD, OHIO 











Let me show ros 

P how tosave $40 to$200 
on the finest quality pipe 
or pipeless furnace ever 
made. Sold direct to you at 
‘actory ices— $59.95 and up 
Easy to install. Easy payments. 
Quick enipenente. Safe delivery. 
_ day 2 er test. More 
pleased customers. 
Opiait a postal or letters 
}~ et my new Fac- 
te ~~ eer, “ee 


oolW. S. Dewing 
“*The Direct-to-You Max” 
KALAMAZOO STOVE 
COMPANY 
21 W. Rochester Ave. 


oe TART VLR Kalamazoo, 
Direct to You Michigan 


RN MON 
at HOMES 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you w = 
work and pay you cash each week. 

today for full particulars and free bosklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 














155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 











Continued on page 118 


~~ AND SUPPLIES 
Buy Direct From Factory 


30 ye years experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for theprice. 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
a Send for free catalog today. 
LEAHY MFG.CO., 11 Fifth St., Higginavilie, Mo. 
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ILLITERACY IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


A nationwide survey conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States discloses that illiteracy is about 
twice as great in the American rural dis- 
tricts as in the cities. 

Inferiority of rural schools and poor 
attendance are given as the reasons for 
the large discrepancy. The report stresses 
the extent to which rural school advan- 
tages have lagged behind the advantages 
offered in towns and cities, and attributes 
to this the alarming extent of emigration 
from the farms. 

According to the statistics compiled 
by the Chamber, about one-half of the 
elementary school children in the United 
States attend rural schools. The rural 
school term, however, is shown to average 
only 134 days as against 184 days for 
city children. 


“One-half the rural teachers in the 
United States,” the National Chamber 


goes on to say, “have not completed the 
four year high school course and ten 
percent have completed only seven or 
eight grades of the elementary school. In 
several states less than three percent of 
rural teachers remain more than one 
year in the same school.” 

The report stresses the importance of 
consolidated schools, with a fixed stand- 
ard of requirements and the proper system 
of county organization. At the same time 
the report overlooks one of the prime 
factors that the bureau of education 
has stressed for years, namely, the im- 
possibility of establishing a rural school 
system where the teachers are not given 
a living wage and where there is not the 
necessary incentive to prepare themselves 
for a life vocation. 


FARM BUREAU IN ANNUAL MEET 


(Continued from page 12) 

few who may get in the way by insist- 
ing that their ideas must be followed out 
to the letter, but if such is the case, the 
only thing to do is to run over them. 
The farmers back on their farms are 
looking for results. They are conserva- 
tive and desire that due care and study 
be given to each step to insure safety, 
but they are not in favor of delaying the 
procession because a few who insist upon 
playing in the band persist in playing 
discordant notes because they cannot 
lead. 

Important as is cooperative marketing, 
it i§ not all of agriculture. There is 
need for a big, general farm organization 
in which farmers of all kinds and from 
all sections can unite and speak the 
sentiments and exert the influence of 
American agriculture, as well.as the vari- 
ous organizations each of which devotes 
its efforts to marketing a particular com- 
modity. The two types of organization 


0.D: Woot Army Gloves) 


Worth 75¢ 








29c 


Regulation army olive drab all wool heavy knitted 
gloves with extra long snug fitting wristlets. Are both 
warm and durable. Can also used as a liner fora 
chopper mitt. Order several pairs at per 29 Plus 
C Postage 


"et @e eee ee ee ee eee eeee 


Brand new govztnment horse blankets. Made of 
heavy Swath aslenta beam O2 59 Plus 
blanket is worth atleast $4.50 each s Postage 


Army Pure Woo. 
UNDERWEAR §9° 


om stock up on op 

ne suits of new w 

» underwear made for per garment 

the U.8 Army. Our price is only 89¢ 
oO 


per garment. u would rightly ex- 
pect it to be $1.00. Shirt sizes 34 to 
42. Drawer Plus 

sizes 30to42 . . 89c Postage 


Heavy Wool Process Union 


i a a Natural 
Suits { il a 


A heavy storm weight union suit knit 
from wool and cotton mixéd yarns. 
Reinforced with flat locked seams 
which insures long wearing qualities. 
Will give complete satisfaction. Sizes 


S elewraras 15m 
3 for $5.35 


U.S. SALVAGE Co. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOC 


St.Paul = Minn 
Bea 


J 








should strengthen each other rather than 
weaken or eliminate each other. If at-| 
tacked in the right spirit the proper re-| 
lationship can be found. 

The program of work to be carried on 
by the federation during the coming 
year, as outlined in the resolutions 
adopted by the directors, does not in-| 
clude any important new activities or | 
radical changes in the lines of work| 
undertaken. It is largely a continuation | 
of projects and lines of work that are 
alre ady started. The new executive com- 
mittee will, no doubt, make some changes 
in the manner in which the program is 
carried out, but the general problems 
attacked are practically the same as in 
last year’s program. 


Fred Loew, a former Huntington, 
Indiana, county agent, now farming in 
that county, has eradicated a patch of 
Canada thistle with a thick stand of 
Grimm alfalfa sowed two years ago. This 
plan would work on other farms. 
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Quickly Learn to Play Your Favorite 
Instrument in Spare Time at Home— 
for a few cents a lesson. 

Don’t be just a listener. Be 
a performer! Play the kind of 
music that puts life into a party. 


Make yourself popular. Earn 
money. Quickly learn your fa- 
vorite instrument. It's easy, 


A surprising new method 
And it’s 
ever 


now! 
puts you ahead fast. 
the pleasantest way you 
heard of. 


You don’t have to know a note 
at the start. Everything is made 
absolutely clear. And there are 
no trick numbers or other ‘‘stunts.’’ You 
learn to play from regular notes. And the entire 





| cost averages only a few cents a lesson! 


Piano, violin, saxophone, traps—or any 
other instrument. Pick your favorite, Prac- 
tice at home, where no-one can bother you. 
And you'll be amazed how soon you play 
melodies instead of just seales. 

Actually, this wonderful method costs only a fraction 
of what old, slow methods cost. And many students earn 
several times the price of the whole course by playing in 
orchestra, etc., only afew months after beginning. Others 
say their popularity is worth ten times what they paid. 

You'rereading this at alucky moment.The usual low 
price of the complete course has n cut in halfbya 
special offer—available to those who speak up quick. 
All you have to do is send the coupon for the free 
booklet describing the course and the special offer. 
No obligation. Just a big chance. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Genuine Army Goods, 
At LOWEST PRICES “Americ 


ad 
Ruamine goede and if you are not more 
| Y oe with your bargain, we will PAY ON ARRIVAL 
y 


return your money. 





111 


O.D. 89 
Heser OD. $99 





Genuine army pure wool blankets worth at least 
$7.00 full bed size, about 66 x 84inches. The ideal 
blanket for the home, or camping, motoring, etc. 
Gives more warmth than two ordinary Danke. 
They are getting eac’ us 
very scarce. .... oe 9 Postage 


Men’s Pajamas 


Made for Red $l 69 
Cross . « « os e 

Men's two piece style 
pajamas. Made of best 
quality neatly striped, 
heavy weight flannelette ma- 
terial. Cut over extra large 
roomy patterns. Trimmed 
with two side pockets and a 
breast pocket. The Govern- 
ment Medical Department 
demanded the best in ma- 
terials and workmanship. 
Sizes 34 to 48 chest measure. 


a”. . $ { 69 pes 


Aut Woo. 
Sox 3 Pair 


i508 


All wool worsted heavy 
weight army wool sox. 
Easily worth twice our 
special price; Plus 

3 pairs for . 89c Postage 


Wool OD 


NEW JU. 8. Army O. D. 2 


Wool Serge Yankee pants. 

Well tailored made of excatlent quality 
20 oz. wool serge and melton without 
cuffs. Have four pockets of extra 
heavy drill and the trousers are double 
stitched throughout. Worth at least 


sto a Pe $2.89 rocrze 
































Don't delay. Hundreds Ao 
will want tocome in on the 
special offer. We will also {| mandolin Saxophone 
send an Illustrated Folder Drums and Piano 
which proves better than Traps Organ 
words how delightfully Harmony and Violin 
quick and easy the famous Composition Banjo 
Print & Picture Method [ Sight Singing Clarinet 
is. Mail the coupon today [ rkulele Flate 
-——if you want to become Pleeolo Harp 
an accomplished player | Guitar Cornet 
in the easiest, best and Hawalian Steel ‘Celie 
quickest possible way! Guitar Trombone 
Act_now. U. S. School Volee and Speech Calture 
of Music, 91_Bruns- Automatic Finger Control 
wick Bidg., N. Y. C. 





U.S. School of Music, 91 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y.C. 
Please send me your free book “Music lessons in Your 
Own Home,” also Illustrated Folder and _ par- 
ticulars of yeur Special Offer. I am interested in the 
following course: 


Name of instrument of course 


Name 


Please write plainly 
Address 





i Saxophone 
Book FREE 


Every music lover should 
send for a copy of this in- 
teresting book on the his- 
tory and development of 
the Saxophone. 


It tella which Saxophone 

takes violin, cello and bass 

parts, and many other 

things you would like to 

know. Also illustrates first 

lesson. Send coupon for 
your free copy. 





Saxophone Players 
in Big Demand 


For Bands and Orchestras, for church, lodge and 
schoo! musical affairs, for social and home enter- 
tainment, the Saxophone is the most popular in- 
strument and one of the most beautiful. A good 
Saxophone player is always popular socially and 
enjoys many opportunities to earn mone Saxo- 
—_— players are always in demand or dance 
rchestras, 


Borscume Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of 
the most beautiful. With the aid of the first three 
lessons, which are sent free (upon request) with 
each new Saxophone, the scale can be mastered 
in an hour; in a few weeks you can be playing pop- 
ular music. Practice is a pleasure ause you 
learn so quickly. You can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so desire. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


You may have six days’ free trial of any Buescher Grand 
Saxophone, Cornet, mpet, Trombone or other instru- 
ment. Easy terms of payment can be arranged. Mention 
the instrument interested in and a complete a | 
will be mailed to you free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Cand and Orchestra Instruments 
2895 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 





Buescher Band Instrument Co 

2 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

1 am interested in the instrument checked below: 


h --- Cornet......... Tr Tromp 
pase (ies tion any other instrument interested in) F 





Name 





Town 
State... 


HEALTH 


is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only the 
robust, vigorous and healthy can enjoy 
life to its fullest. The complaining, 
ailing, sickly ones are unhappy, dis- 
contented, dejected, failures. 

For many yes ars I have been naling 





--R.F.D... 














»ple well through Stronefortism 
nave helped tens of thousands to be- 
come strong. No matter what ails you, 
write me fully about it, and I will 
os to you I can help you 
he experience and research of a lifetime are 
contained in my wonderful FREE BOOK 


**Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy.’ 

Bend a ten cent piece (one dime) to cover postage 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Phystctal and Health Spectaltst Strongfort 

1351 STRONGFORT INSTITUTE,Newark,N.J. Perfect Man 


STRONGFORTISM 











ASTERS--Cri mec on Giant; SCHIZANTHUS--Butter- 
fly Flower; POPPY--American Legion: VERSES 

Lucifer Ail tested soeeltion easy to gr ow nd 
for tree catalog. The above four and SIX OTHER 
choice varieties for 25 cents. Send at once. 


Emma V. White Co. 


121 A North 7th St, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BULBS at Wholesale Prices. We 
offer millions of them by dozes, 
hendred and thousand, Ask for 

Whotesate List. Colonia! Gardens. Orlando, Florida 

Successful farmers like Successful Farming 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Even a few flowers add a lot of cheer to a home 


TABLECLOTH FLOWER GARDENS | 


Not long ago I read in a magazine de- 
voted to garden chats and the like, that a 
woman too busy to be happy can ‘change 
her unhappy life into a very happy one 
by just growing a garden, even tho it be 
no larger than a tablecloth just outside 
her kitchen window, where she might look 
out upon its green freshness as she went 
about her duties inside. Or she might go 
out and dig, plant and tend, and relieve 
much of the monotony of her work. 

I went out right away after I had read 
this and measured our little garden— 
mine and mother’s—to see if it, too, might 
not be a tablecloth garden, and it was 
just an inch or so more than three yards 
fong. That is not far from the regulation 
size of a tablecloth, three yards, isn’t it? 
I wanted to be sure before I told you 
about it. 

Ours was a flower garden. When we 
moved here this particular “tablecloth” 
area was wet, cold clay, as hard to dig 
as only clay can be, and as barren; not 
even grass grew willingly here. To offset 
this, we drew upon our poultry yard and 
covered the garden space with poultry 
droppings, spading and digging the manure 
in deeply as we could. This was done in 
the fall, and we allowed it to winter thus. 

When warm May days came along, it 
was re-spaded, more droppings put in, 
thoroly mixed with earth, then the seeds 
of Marvel of Peru were planted—just 
plain, dear, old-fashioned four o’clocks. 

How they grew! and how they blos- 
somed! and how we enjoyed their cheery 
presence! 

True, they did not open until late even- 


lings, but isn’t that the oy! time the 
busy housewife has the most leisure? On 


cool, cloudy, showery days, they remained 
open well into the day, too 
On the other side ‘of t this “tablecloth” 
garden was a most ordinary, unsightly, 
wire fence, which, it has just occurred to 
s, ht well be styled its blanket- 
Shsked edge. 


Here were planted zinnias which grew 
to wonderful perfection and gaiety, com- 
many screening the old fence. Zinnias 
1ave a striking way of “smilin’ thru” d 
spells, winds and storms, coming b ok 
gay as ever. 

On the other side of the steps, the di- 
viding line of our “tablecloth” garden, 
there came, voluntarily, a single white 
petunia plant, which we like to include 
in the garden, ‘because it was so very near. 
Such loads of pure, white blossoms as it 
furnished, lasting until Jack Frost cut it 
low. Lovely all day long in its pure white- 
ness, it was even more so of late summer 
evenings. 

Evening after evening we sat there 
upon the steps and enjoyed its quiet, 
fragrant loveliness. It was always so much 
more fragrant just before rains. 

A garden for happiness! Tho it be but 
a yard pees, have a garden—for happi- 
ness.—G. S 


BLOOMS FOR EASTER 

Easter is a time when we like to have 
good plants in bloom for decorations. 
There are several plants that make fine 
specimens if they have time to grow. The 
Martha Washington geranium is one of 
the best and is very easy to grow. Small 
plants in pots can be had of any florist and 








Tell Time in the Dark 


a early and at it! A Radiolite, 
that tells time in the dark, is a 
convenience—and a necessity. First 
while still in bed, to know the time 
without striking a match or putting on 
the light. Then all the time till sun-up. 
With sun-down the wonderful Radio- 
lite dial goes to work again. Times you 
at the chores. Spends the evening with 
you. And goes to bed with you. 





Radiolites $3.00 to $6,00 
Other Ingersolls $2.°° to $10,000 

























SURPRISE | 
GIFT 


veryone who orders 


the ee tate Happy Garden 
Flower Seed Collection 


seeds of a beautiful, new, 
unnamed variet. 

ers that will be the pride 
of your garden. $100 for 
a name for it. 





Here is the bargain of the centary—10 
packages of our best and finest Cliff- 
wood tested flower seeds, for only 2 
cents. All your old favorites. Also,as § 
a gift. package of the seed of a new 
unnamed variety of flowers which will }} 
be srevelationtoyou. Make your |) 

garden bloom all summer. 


1924 Catalog FREE! | 
} This big book everything |} 


I will send 5 liberal packages: 
For 10ch a white, brown and (a 
pink. No better value for the money. 


Guaranteed to Please 


Haines 
364 Rockford, lilinots 
OSES of NEW CASTLE 
is Sa title of a beautiful book on the culture of 


and other plan experience 
ary a litetime. It's free. E'xguisitely fuscrated 
| + ural colors; offers to grow 





famous plants, Write for copy today. 
pH A BROS. CO., Box 159, New Castle, Ind 
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ou will bring bumper crops and big cash 

th returns to owners of American Portable 

Saw Mills. No slack season for their 

tractors or engines! They can clear from 

$500 up, without previous experience, by 

sawing their own and neighbors’ timber. 

Q You can dothesame. Mills come in eight 

sizes. Our free booklet tells you how to 
start. Write for it 

sore. else trimmers planers, bolt- 
lath and crating machinery. 


ana Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
201 Main St., Hackettstown, N.J 


American 
Saw Mill 











FREE TRIAL 


Whether you have one belt or 
a hundred we want you to try 


DETROIT Wire Hook 
BELT LACING 


at our expense. We will send postage 
paid, this complete outfit including large 
box of belt hooks re lace 
St every kind and thick- 
ness of belt together 
with a (Vise Tool) belt 
hooker machine. Ifyou 
want the outfit after 
trying it, send us your 
check for $5, if not re- 
turn it at our expense, 
Laces belts for one cemt 
aninch. 








— = ~ 
Reo” Closter Meta’ ingles, V-Crimp, Corra- 
ated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
fee, & Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
k-Bottom Facto’ ices. Save money—get 


ry 
better a and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


customers report 15 and 


have great durability—many 
27 ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof, 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. W esell direct 
from factory to you 
and save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 - 


Lowest prices on Mendy tate 
Fire-Proof Steel 1 Garages. 

up any place. Send postal = 
Garage k, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
tog-156 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 








SUCCES 


will grow fast during the winter in any 
ordinary home. Their blooming does not 
depend on their growth as whether large 
or small they bloom in the spring, and 
as the blooming season is long there is no 
danger of their not being ready for Easter. 
If extra large specimens are wanted they 
may be kept growing on from year to 
year, only cut back enough to preserve a 
desirable form, but I have always liked 
the more easily handled plants in about 
six-inch pots and have more of them. 
After we get a start we can easily root 
cuttings and grow young plants every 
summer after the blooming season is over. 
There are a good many varieties and some 
of the newer ones are superb, but I have 
yet to see one finer for Easter than the old 
favorite, Mrs. Sandiford, which is pure 
white with slight pencilling of deep red 
at the base of the petals, which are fluted 
until they appear semi-double. 

Crimson rambler and hardy hybrid per- 
petual roses may be made to bloom at 
Easter if they are potted up about the 
first of the year and are kept growing in a 
cool window and good light. The blooming 
time is quite long but still it is not always 
easy to get them timed so they will be 
right for Easter. This is true also of the 
hardy'bulbs. There are few flowers better 
suited to Easter than hyacinths when we 
except the regular Easter lily, but it is 
hard to keep them from blooming before 
the right time where we grow them in pots. 
This is also the trouble with the different 
large trumpet narcissus bulbs which are 
very suitable 

The hardy bulbs may be planted in 
pots as late as December and after water- 
ing well placed in a dark, cool cellar or 
closet to root. A Sunday-school teacher 
potted up a lot of hyacinths for her class 
to grow for Easter, getting the bulbs at 
New Year, and they grew and bloomed 
tho they had few if any just rightly timed. 
The only way to manage them is change 
to colder and darker window to check, 
and to a warmer and lighter window to 
hurry. The danger is in the blooming too 
soon, so keep in the dark as long as you 
can and bring to the light slowly. The 
longer they have to root in the dark the 
better chance you have to get fine spikes. 

The greenhouse hydrangeas are fine 
bloomers and are grown very much for 
Easter decorations in the cities. They will 
make good window shrubs, living from 
year to year and growing larger, but they 
are not easy to make bloom just when you 
want them to, either. As they are pretty 
in the window when they do bloom they 
make a desirable plant to try for Easter 
blooms. They are hardy growers and 
stand living room conditions very well.— 

z. 


MAKING RHODODENDRON SOIL 


It has been a great regret on the part 
of many that rhododendrons fail to thrive 
every place. Dr. Frederick V. Coville, 
botanist of the United States department 
of agriculture, has discovered a method 
for making ordinary garden soil suitable 
for rhododendrons, altho as yet the method 
is still in the experimental stage. 

It is pretty generally known that rhodo- 
dendrons fail in the ordinary garden soil. 
However, they thrive in sand mixed with 
peat, rotting wood, or leaf mold, or half- 
rotted leaves. Experiments have shown 
this to be because such soils are acid and 
these plants require an acid soil. 

Dr. Coville’s experiments have shown 
that aluminum sulphate mtay be applied 
to the soil, inexpensively changing the 
alkaline or neutral reaction to acid. 

As said before, this is in the experi- 
mental stage, but it would cost very little 
for the many who are fond of rhododen- 
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drons to set aside a small corner of their 
garden for a trial ground and find out just 
what they could do with them. 

On the basis of early results, up to a 
half-pound of aluminum sulphate to the 
square yard may be used 
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Aladdin catalog con- 
tains seven different 
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inside cellar entrances, 
Zend 8 bedrooms. 
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osets, bath. 





American home with 
ex rafters, shingled 
gabies and plenty of window 
ventilation. ——_ —_— a 
trance—three 
clothes closetsand eS 


Dotch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’x22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, k: tchen,” three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 
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with a Kwik-Mix. It turas out a wheel. 
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days’ Trial. 
extra money concreting for your negh- 
bors. The new Kwik-Mix is the best farm 
mixer on the market. Works as good asa 
$200.00 mixer. 


Price Reduced 


Pay only $34.00 after 30 days’ use or send 
$33.00 with order. Write for free catalo 
on how to use a Kwik-Mix on the g@ 
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How climbing roses bea utify a porch 
THE ROSE 


If one has no suitable place for a climb- 
ing rose, their grounds may be beautified 
just the same; foraclimbermay be trained 
to a bush form very easily. 

Keep the long runners clipped, and that 
will cause them to send out more branches 
from the root, and they will droop over in 
a very graceful manner. During their 
blooming season the whole top will be one 
mass of vivid color. They must. be given 
plenty of room for developing their sym- 
metrical shape; six feet each way is not 
too much. 

The crimson rambler is an attractive 
rose for a specimen plant, as its fiery color 
does not harmonize well with any other 
shade. 

This rose seems to be bothered less with 
the red spider than any of the other climb- 
ers.—M. N. W., Kans. 


A TALK ON ANNUALS 


The time is near at hand when the y 


flowers will be chosen for border and ee 


garden. While every garden, of course, r] 
has its perennials and permanent materials 
there is always use for annuals to round | 
out and fill the ragged places 





New | 
shrubbery plantings always look thin and | 
ragged at first. Interplanting with an- 
nuals may save the appearances the first | 
year or two. | 

Also on rented places the annuals will 
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log showing amazing low prices. The 
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much lower than dealers quote. —— a o 
Fence, 4 

SAV on FENCE, PAINTS Paint, per gallon, Siz 

and ROOFING Roofing, 100 sq. ft. $1.25 


The entire output of the three mam- 
Peerless factories is now sold 
direct to farmers — all “in between” 
profits have been cut out. This new 
selling plan has made our astonishing 
low prices possible. Look over the 
few sample figures at the right, and 
send immediately for the big bargain 
book. Mail a postcard for it today. We 
ship directfrom Factories at Cleveland, 
Oho;Adrian, Mich.; Memphis, Tenn. 
WIRE & FENCE CO, 

Dept. 4632 Cleveland, Ohio 
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And so on, all through 
this greatmoney-saving 
book, our low prices wil! 
be a revelation of what 
our new selling plan 
can do! 
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“I saved 15 cents 
Salter, R. F. D., Selm 


ood today,”’ says Jos. 
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You, Too, Can Save 
By Buying Direct 


pliable and stretches up fine.” 


“I saved from 25 to 30 cents arod. The first 
wireI bought of you 15 years ago is perfectly 
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make a quick and economical show. 


The chief objection to the annuals is| 


that their effect is only temporary. With 


the first hard frost or freeze their effect is | 


entirely gone and the winter landscape is | 


bleak and bare. Hence, where it is at all 
possible, the shrubbery plantings as well 
as the perennials and annuals should be 
brought into use 

A little forethought as to the matter of 
proper arrangement of varieties will give 
*our garden or landscape a greater degree 

tractiveness Against buildings, 
fences, or rather obtrusive objects, or to 
reen out objectionable views use tall 
growing things. Tall castor beans, sun- 
flowers cosmos, all are good for screen 
and backgrounds for lower growing plants. 

There are a lot of varieties of sun- 
flowers, and an assortment planted in 
skillful arrangement with other lower 
growing annuals will make effects of un- 
deniable charm. Coarser leaved taller 
varieties belong in the background, and 
the finer, more dwarf varieties may be 
interspersed or planted in shrubbery 
borders in the foreground. 

Some very attractive backgrounds may 
be had with the sorghums, feterita, milo, 
broom corn, ete. Because the long bare 
stalks are objectionable when used alone 
you should plant some other varieties of 
annuals in front. Or suppose you have a 
shrubbery border not far enough along to 
make a solid or unbroken mass Plant 
some sorghum or feterita where it will 
grow up between. The grain heads will 
show up in plume-like form above the 
shrubbery in very attractive contrast ta, 
the shrubbery. 

Other plants suitable for screen and 


backgrounds include cannas and elephant | Wr 
ears. While the first cost of canna roots | issue to be absol tely h 
i 
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and a trouble getting started. 


Places the carburetor control on the dash within easy reach of the 
driver. The Rex saves its cost in gasoline alone in a few hundred mics 
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you a Rex prepaid. 
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knd the tubers of elephant ears is greater 
than seed of other annuals, if the roots are 
srefully harvested before freezing time 
hey may be saved from year to year and 
sereased. In fact, your plants may even 
» made to return you a profit from the 
ale of tubers. 

Among the medium growing annuals, 
ants reaching a height of three feet or 
pereabouts you will find basket flower, 
ishlia, cockscomb, Joseph’s coat, love- 
ies-bleeding, sweet-sultan. 
Still lower growing annuals, plants 
saching a height of two and a half feet, 
include clarkia, cornflowers, scabiosa, 
larkspur, scarlet sage, zinnias, and straw- 
flowers. 

A list of annuals growing to two feet in 
height would include the China aster, 
arieties of cockscomb, gaillardia, snap- 
jragon, summer chrysanthemum, baby’s 
breath, calliopsis, African marigold, Jap- 
lanese bellflower, and all of these plants 
wre suitable for cut flowers as well as for 
border planting. 

Some plants that grow about eighteen 
inches high are bachelor’s button, four-o’- 
dock, Job’s tears, mignonette, stock and 
rose everlasting. 

Plants growing a foot or so high include 
dwarf forms of many of the flowers men- 
tioned above, annual or Drummond 
phlox, Iceland poppy, French marigold, 
pinks such as the Japanese, Chinese, 
fringed and grass pinks. Also, if you have 
need for a border see about nemophilla. 

Finally, there is a group of plants that 
w to a size less than twelve inches in 
ight. Among these are ageratum, sweet 
dlyssum, tagetes, forget-me-not, verbena, 
pansy, portulaca, lobelia, and dwarf 
nasturtium. 

Take into consideration the, color as 
well as the height of the flowering plants 
when you put them out. White is a good 
color to predominate. It will serve to 
separate other colors that might clash. 

Your own experience in growing some 
of the flowers, and the cultural directions 
in catalogs will give you a great deal of 
information on how to grow different 
flowers but I believe if I were getting ready 
to plant many annuals next year, especially 
if I were increasing the number of my 
varieties, | would send immediately to the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Builetin 
1171, Growing Annual Flowering Plants. 
It tells what ones are tender, what ones 
are hardy. It lists plants suitable for par- 
tial shade, for full sun, on good soil, and 
soils poor or indifferent. It tells you what 
plants you must sow early, and what you 
can sow late. 

Remember, you have plenty of time 
now for planning that flower border and it 
is quite hkely if you will plan ahead a little 

ibit you can double the attractiveness of 
your home surroundings next summer. 









AMPELLOPSIS ON LATTICE AND 
STUCCO 

Ampellopsis Veitchi (Boston Ivy) will 
cover a lattice work as well as any other 
vine, and will leaf out early in the spring 
with a covering of green before a covering 
could be made with other than hardy de- 
ciduous vines, and in addition it will clin 
to stueco, brick, or stone, so it can be us 
most any place. The clinging tendrils are 
especially attractive against a stucco 
background, and I have seen several stucco 
houses well covered with it. It is hardy 
to the middle north and is one of the most 
dependable vines we can grow to the 
central part of the cornbelt. In the fall the 
foliage is brilliant in shades of yellow, 
crimson and green, with bronze tinges. 

The one point to keep in mind, other 
than a proper location of course, is to give 
it some protection until it has been well 


established.—L. C., Kans. 


Make your farm earn for you not only 
a a but some of the joys of living as 
well. 
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Introductory Course 
in Practical Horse 


Training 


‘OULD you like to be able to break 
colts in just a few days—to cure 
horses, mules or teams of bad habits 
forever? Youcan. Through This Amaz- 

se Horses, you 
can quickly learn how to break or train 
any colt or horse. 
And now you can have FREE The In- 
troductory Course in Practical Horse 
Training prepared by the famous horse 


HOW TO CURE BAD HABITS 
you cure a horse of shying 
road, kicking, balking, biting, 
r habits that 
and damage 


him hard to han 


his value? 
The Free Introductory Course points 

way to curing all these habits and 
many more. Fully illustrated and brim- 
ful of interesting pointers on horse 
training. Sent absolutely free to any 
breeder. You can’t afford to 
valuable information 


Cost--No 
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like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one es the 
of six engines. It will give 


It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 134, or any power in be- 
Fuel consumption in 


Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Burns Kerosene 


Operates with kerosene or gas0- J 


line, Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 


t them 













value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord saw, a 24- 

rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
anda _ and it sure runs 

ne. It has yen run- 
ning palange, and it sets quiet 
© 


anyw . 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
** Have given my Edwards four 

steady work and like it 

ne. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a.rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
ersey, says: “It’s a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 





**I set out to buildafarmengine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thoue 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
bave this engine bear 








my name."? 


threshing machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy to run. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 

offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 





i ARDS MOTOR CO. Ohio 

P71 Ain Street, Springfield, 

1 Without cost, or obligati 
mplete descr pe oa free trial 

| me — j details your 


t offer. 
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January, the Alarm Clock 
By HELEN COWLES LE CRON 
7ATHER TIMBE’S alarm clock is ringing again. Watch the sleepy- 
head world wake up once more and take stock of itself, wash its 
face and hands, and begin the same old duties with a new heart and a 
new determination 

It is all very well for philosophers to tell us that we have no need of 
special resolutions—that every day should be a New Year's day, 
so to speak—and that our reforming can be done quite as easily on the 
Fourth of July as on the First of January. The trouble is, most.of us 
are so worried and busy and occupied with details, simply keeping up 
with the game from day to day, that we seldom take the time to lift 
up our heads, decide what we're aiming at, take a deep breath and a 
new vision, and make the changes we ought to make in order to ac- 
complish the things we wish to accomplish. 

Of course nobody ought to have a goal that he will ever reach. When 
we see ourselves approaching it, we ought to move it on a mile or so 
further. But every one of us can have a very good idea of the way he 
is going and of the milestones he ought to pass on his journey. And 
the day with which a fresh calendar begins is a very good day on which 
to do a little fresh thinking. It is a good day on which to look backward 
and to look forward, and then, after a straight, deep, glance at the 
monarch we all are serving, Our Own Affairs, we can settle down with 
more satisfaction to our day-to-day labors. 

You haven’t any goal because you are only a housewife anyhow, and 
it doesn’t matter what you do? Haven’t you the ambition, then, to 
make your home all that a home should be—a clean, happy, comfortable 
haven for all its members? The influence of Mother is proverbisl— 
all great men have something to say on the subject—and certainly no 
one believes that it is an easy job simply to be a good, sensible, attractive 
Mother. The Business of being a Mother is no small business these 
davs; a good Mother must be counsellor, doctor, dietitian, teacher, 
psychologist, comforter, banker, and many other things,—and strange 
as it seems, many uneducated women are all these—and more—to their 
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Surely a mere housewife or a mere Mother, or indeed any 
other mere woman, can have an ideal that touches the skies! 

On New Year's day—and before—why not take stock of ourselves? 
Why not really clean house mentally at that time and look at the things 
we want to do tomorrow and for all time? Let January, Father Time’s 
alarm clock, wake up your real self—the self that thinks, 
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BOARD AND KEEP 

How few people, indeed, feel that they 
owe to good Mother Earth something for 
their board and keep after they have ac- 
quired a little more than the average of 
earth’s treasure. There is at least one, 
however, who feels the obligation. She 
is a farmer’s wife who acquired thru her 
marriage quite a large fortune including 
a wonderful farm home where she has lived 
for many years, and she has persistently 
and regularly returned thru services to 
neighbors, friends and strangers ‘: portion 
of the obligation which she believes she 
owes to a kind Providence for the posses- 
sions that are hers. 

“To pay my board and keep,” she al- 
ways answers when she is asked the reasons 
for some of her doings which she declares 
are not in any sense charities but the ful- 
filment of obligations that come with the 
stewardship of wealth. 

Children of their own have been denied 
this woman and her husband, nor have 
they adopted others, but the home is 
rarely without guests. A widow with three 
small tots found it necessary to make a 
trip that would consume almost three 
weeks time. This home was opened t> the 
children without thought of compensation. 
Two years ago a wandering young man 
was injured by an automobile near her 
home. He was taken to her residence and 
investigation showed that he wasa gassed 
service man who had been without a home 
most of his years. After the war he found 
himself unable to work and was tramping 
westward in hope of finding a climate that 
would be more friendly to his injured 
lungs. This woman kept him in her home 
three months until his condition was such 
that he could work, then they provided 
him with light work upon their farm and 


after a year he was quite recovered. 

A saleswoman who was finding it hard 
to provide for herself and her aged mother 
crossed the path of this kindly farmer’s 
wife. She was invited to pass two months 
on this farm, the mother being included in 
the invitation, and to go to and from her 
work on a neighboring trolley line. As it 
turned out, her benefactor drove her to 
the shop almost every day, giving her the 
benefit of the daily ride in the open air. 

In the early winter of 1920 a “down and 
out” family was discovered living in a 
tent near a creek not far from this wonder- 
ful home. When discovered, the aged 
grandmother, the father and two of four 
children were ill with pneumonia. The 
mother was nearly so. Those who were 
ill were taken to a neighboring town to a 
good hospital and the mother and the two 
children came to live with my neighbor. 
The mother ey pneumonia, too 
but recovered, while her husband and 
mother both died in the hospital. The 
mother and her four children passed the 
most of the winter at my neighbor’s home, 
then when their affairs were settled and 
they received their insurance they set out 
for the home of a relative with wardrobes 
replenished and a new store of health and 
courage. 

Men and women who do not know from 
experience the beauty of simple happy 
home life are often entertained in this 
delightful home just by way of giving them 
a new faith in humanity and a touch of a 
world different from that which they have 
known. A big fellow in a loud suit, voca- 
tion unknown; a supposedly sissy millinery 
buyer; a much overworked rural teacher, 
and a nationally known organizer of 
cooperative grain handling were all guests 
at a single meal in this big farm house not 
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Jong ago, and the conversation was such as 
to be a liberal education to anyone. 

And so the process of paying board and 
keep goes on. Nor has this woman a great 
ambition to be a big toad in a small hole. 
She does not sit upon a self-constructed 
throne and order others to do this and do 
that. Except for washing, ironing and 
gme of the heaviest cleaning she doeg all 
her own housework. 

Her good husband is as fond of the 
“board and keep” projects as she is. He 
keeps an eye out for such crafts as need a 
friendly harbor for a day or week or even 
months. He it was who picked up on the 
street of the city nearby a homeless 
epileptic boy and helped care for him until 
he could be sent to the state hospital for 
such cases. He it was who brought home 
the only guest who ever broke the faith 
with this good couple—a young man who 
pretended to be a disabled soldier but who 
proved himself able to get away with a 
suit of clothes, a watch and a few pieces of 
table silver.—Mrs. J. L. P. 



















MY HELPFUL CHILDREN 


Little children love to imitate elders 
and act different people. Here is a secret 
whereby I obtain excellent results in the 
way of help from my children. If I see 
my little 9-year-old girl is not in the mood 
for drying dishes, sweeping up the floor or 
anything in general, I do not scold or say, 
“Alice, you must get to work now. Mama 
can’t get along alone’’—that is, I don’t 
often say this—but instead I speak as tho 
talking to myself or to the smaller chil- 
dren. “My, how I wish I had some help 
today; I’m so busy I don’t believe I'll 
ever get thru with my work. I do wish 















<a Daughter would get thru with her educa- 

ner tion and come home from college,” or, “I 

ick- wish Mrs. Jericho would send over one of 

, on her girls to help out today, but after all, I 

s of guess the best way would be to advertise 
for a girl. I need help all the time.” 

I purposely have not noticed Alice 
vith hurriedly putting aside her playthings 
hat and hustling here and there, but presently 
, | hear a knock at the door. If the weather 
atch, is too bad it will be just an inside door. I 

respond with a cheery ‘‘How do you do?” 
. and in comes my little lady all smiles. 
Ray _“Why, Mother, I’m so gladto see you. 
* ; m Lng from college now; I hope you'll 
e glad. 
sont “Indeed, yes, dear. Just take your suit 
case up to your old room—my, how you’ve 
grown!” 
even “I suppose I have. Well, I see you're 
» not busy. ome I'll get ready to help you,” 


and so the work. begins, her little hands 
.. just flying, but I do not forget who she 
is until she is ready herself to quit. 
Sometimes she is the hired girl in re- 
sponse to my advertisement. Again it will 
be only a new neighbor's girl whose mother 
. thought I might need help, since I have 
so many little children. In these cases I 
try to pay with a tea party or perhaps a lit- 
tle real money, and that lacking, just make 
out an imitation check for the amount 
due her for her work. Just play—and so 
foolish, some will agree with my husband 
but I think it pays. 

Then sometimes older Brother comes 
along and knocks. ‘Want to buy some 
wood today?” or “Like to have some 
paths shoveled? Had a big snow, didn’t 
?””? It seems the work fairly flies under 


we! 
such methods. Sometimes they play 


house, Alice taking one room and Brother 
another, and dividing the children among 
them they clean up their respective rooms 
in perfect order. This gives me a splendid 
chance to get on undisturbed with my 


\ vork.—Mrs. C. 8. 
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Modernize your farm home 
with ¥% inch OAK FLOORING 


laid right over the old softwood floors 


Increases the value of your property 

One of the first things your friends and neigh- 
bors will comment upon is that your home is 
modern, because of its new oak floors. The whole 
effect will be substantial and up-to-date when the 
rooms have bright, beautiful oak floors. 


Oak floors last indefinitely 


Why cover your floors with any artificial com- 
position material, expensive because temporary, 
when you can have Nature’s own permanent 





¥% inch Oak 
ooring is easily 
id over the old 
soft wood floor, 
one room at a 


time if desirable. 



















Put your flooring 
problems up to our 
experts. We will 
gladly serve you 
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NATURE’s GIFT OF EverRLasTING BEAUTY 


floors of oak? An oak floor is good for 
all time; a little attention to the sur- 
face keeps it in perfect condition. 


Better health for all the family 

Oak floors are sanitary. Children 
breathe clean air when playing on an 
oak floor, as there are no cracks to 
collect dirt and disease germs, while 
endless sweeping is no longer necessary 
to keep the floors clean. 


Economy 

You will be surprised how reason- 
ably you can floor the rooms with oak 
—less than the old floor plus carpet. 
When you consider the added value, the 
saving in house work, and that first 
cost is last cost, your new oak floors 
are an investment, not an expense. 


Complete information on oak floors, 
with full directions for laying and finish- 
ing will be sent on request. Write today. 


Oak F.Loorinc Bureau 
1075 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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SHortT OVER 
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DESIRE FELTON’S RESOLUTION 


Continued from page 110 


Philip Morton. “I couldn’t let myself go. 
Could I? A struggling young doctor with 
his way to make can’t hope to win the 
sweetest woman in the world. I’ve prayed 
that you would not look at any other man 
until I could get a start, but I’ve lived in 
a panic since before high school days.” 

‘Well, you might have been as cool as 
a cucumber,” said Desire, “for aside from 
old Mr. Tompkins, and Jim Slade who 
needed a mother for his seven unruly in- 
fants, and another widower or two, there 
hasn't been a single soul attracted to me. 
I want to tell you, Philip, men like the 
clinging, helpless, baby type of women.” 

“There’s one that doesn’t,” said Philip. 
“Betty Nelson makes me weary! When 
they finally round her up at some social 
function, or after-theater supper, she’ll 
have no sympathy for poor Billy.” 


was a strange wooing, but when 

Betty Nelson finally arrived home, and 
had to be doctored and petted and cajoled 
into some semblance of quiet for the sake 
of the little invalid, everything was ar- 
ranged. Over the sleeping infant they had 
plighted their troth and the wedding day 
was set. Provoked with herself, Desire 
descended to the disorderly kitchen to 
make a cup of tea for Betty, and Philip 
followed her. 

“T should not let you do this, dear, for 
you are tired to death,” he said, “but 
to tell the truth I have had_no dinner and 
no supper, and I’m famished. Desire, 
I’m overwhelmed at the thought of asking 
you to share a poor doctor’s fortunes. Are 
you sure you can see other women en- 
joying luxuries while your husband is 
getting a foothold?” 

“You won’t be a poor doctor long, 
Philip,” said Desire positively. “I’m 
so hopelessly thrifty that you’ll soon find 
yourself a rich man. One of the numerous 
resolutions I was going to make for New 
Year’s tomorrow was that I would never 
frequent a bargain sale again, but it won’t 
be necessary to break it seeing that it 
was never actually made.” 

“I’m afraid you will have to hunt bar- 
gains for a long time, dearest. I feel 
guilty eating while poor Mrs. Nelson is 
needing your kind ministrations, but you 
tempted me.” “I’d like to put some 
quinine in Betty’s cup,” said Desire with 
vigor. “Lazy, shiftless piece! But then if 
John Nelson is satisfied I ought to be. 
Philip, it’s the eighth wonder of the world 
that you haven’t fallen in love with some 
baby doll long before this. Strong, brave, 
manly men always do succumb to the 
wiles of $3 

“But I’m not strong, brave and all the 
other adjectives, dear,’ interrupted Philip. 
“I’m a poor, common, ordinary country 
doctor and the best woman in the world 
has shown such poor taste as to promise 
to marry me Talk about men falling 
for a pretty face and an empty head! 
Why, dearest, it’s the eighth wonder of 
the world that a woman like you will look 
at a poor fellow at the foot of the ladder, 
and maybe destined to remain there all 
his life!’’ 


T last Philip carried up the tray and 

Desire poured the tea, tho it was 
near midnight and both needed their rest 
more than Betty Nelson needed waiting 
upon. Mrs. Nelson in a dainty blue 
negligee reclined gracefully on the couch 
and graciously permitted Philip to raise 
her up and put some pillows under her 
head before she condescended to partake 
of the toast and tea. When any man was in 
sight Betty Nelson could not forget all 
the little tricks that had been hers from 
the cradle.I As she languidly nibbled her 
toast she looked Desire over critically and 
said, “Didn’t you tell me, Desire, that 
one of your resolutions for the New Year 
was to pay more attention to dress? How 
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Blabon Art Lincleums 





Important 
Notice: 


Floor coverings 
(including rugs) 
made upon a felt 
paper base are not 
linoleum, and to 
describe, adver- 
tise or sell them as 
lincleum is a vio- 
lation of the law. 
Felt paper floor 
coverings have a 
black interior 
which is easily de- 
tected upon exam- 
ining the edge. 














in the world did you happen to be in a 
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This attractive attic bedroom has @ floor of Blabon Printed Linoleum, No. 5247. 


“Can this be an attic?” 


Your surprise is natural! For this shows what a 
transformation is possible with a few inexpensive 
furnishings and a Blabon floor of Art Linoleums. 


Yesterday, a store-room with a dull, splintery 
wood floor, full of cracks! Today, a bedroom with a 
smooth, artistic Blabon floor as a foundation for 
harmonious and attractive furnishings. Or you mry 
have other rooms where as great a ch Is 
possible with Blabon Art Linoleum o- Biabon Rugs 
of genuine linoleum. 


A Blabon floor is springy quié and comfortable 
to the tread. And vat work it will save you! No 
hand sweeping—yjust a light going over with a damp 
cloth keeps « Blabon floor bright and clean. The 
crackless, dustless surface is sanitary. It gives the 
warmth of a double floor. It never needs expensive 
refinishmg. It is economical to maintain. Fabric 
rugs may be thrown over Blabon floors, if desired. 


In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleums the colors 
and patterns go through the burlap back, and 
never wear off while the linoleum lasts. There are 
many places in the home where Blabon Printed 
Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may be 


used to advantage. 
Any good furniture or department store can show 
ou Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine linoleum 
ook for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the 
Modern Home”’, will be sent free upon request. 


Every home-maker should also have our new brochure 
“Planning the Color Schemes for Your Home”, Hazel H 
Adler, beautifully illustrated in color. Explains the correct 
use of color and materials. Sent upon receipt of 15 cents. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums | 
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gngham hause dress when Cleo called 
‘ou at nine o’clock this evening? My 
‘eat child, if you go on at this rate you'll 
ip an old maid to the end of the chapter.” 

“She’s going to marry me, Mrs. Nelson, 
aad that before this winter is over,” put 
in Dr. Morton. ; 

“When did that happen?” cried Mrs. 
Nelson excitedly. “Isn’t that just the 
yay of the world? Of course it would be 
«me mouse of a girl, some home body to 
do a thing like that! The evening papers 
gre full of your good fortune, Philip. That 
work you did for that little Frame girl 
when the other doctors said she would be 
jame for life was the making of you. 
Haven’t you heard?” she went on, looking 
fom one to the other in amazement. 
“Everybody at the party was talking 
about it. That Mr. Frame struck oil, and 
he’s going to put up a wonderful hospital 
for Hunter in gratitude for the restoration 
of his child, and you’re going to be the 
gand mogul, the chief something, Philip. 
Desire, you’re a very lucky girl, and I 
congratulate you. You’ll have a bunch of 
money to spend, and trips abroad, and 
all that while I’m tied down to this horrid 
little place. Of course Philip will get right 
to the front while John Nelson’s firm 
hasn’t promoted him since we’ve been 
married. It isn’t fair, but that’s the way 
things go in this world.” 

Mrs. Nelson subsided into an expensive 
handkerchief to sob over her fate while 
Philip and Desire slipped out under the 
stars. “I’m glad you didn’t know of that 
hospital business and neither did I,” said 
Desire, as they parted under the stars at 
ber door. “Hereafter I’m going to make 
but one New Year’s résolution and that 
annually.” 

“What’s that?” asked Philip. ‘To let 
bargain. sales alone?” 

“Not. for a moment,” said Desire. 
‘Tl'm going to get at least a dozen new 
subscribers for that biessed Home Guide 
so that more girls will find out that it pays 
to be themselves, even if they are ap- 
parently unpopular, for it is really true 
that good men, men worth marrying, like 
modest, quiet women.” 

“Thank you!” said Philip. ‘Desire, it 
shall be the steady purpose of my life 
to make you feel that I am worth marry- 
ing, and ‘that is my New Year’s resolu- 
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EARLY CHERRY BLOOMS 

We do not have to wait until February 
or March to foree our delicate catkins 
and fruit and early shrubbery blossoms. 
The pussy willow has led the way in her 
season -for ‘successful experiments with 
many other things thru the winter. The 
future flower is full of the forces of life 
when winter comes, and is patiently biding 
its time to emerge from its protective 
covering. The “February thaw” begins 
to awaken the dormant power and we 
have been in the habit of waiting for that 
period before decorating our rooms by 
assisting nature. Nothing is loVelier than 
a few flowering “switches” in a glass jar 
of clear water before a sunny window. 

And now we can have all this beauty 
earlier in the season. Plum blossoms, 
both tame and wild, the apple, both kinds 
of crab-apple, and both kinds of cherry 
are ready at hand, while the peach and 
Japanese quince are especially exquisite. 
Forsythia, along with the pussy willow, 
is an old favorite, the flowering currant 
responds fairly well, and among the cat- 
kins the maple and the elm show their 
delightful habit. 

Any lover of the open can easily select 
the live buds. Cut the branches with an 
eye to grace and beauty and to the glass 
fruit jars that make«the best containers. 
Put the sprays in fresh water and keep it 
replenished, in a south or east exposure, 
avoiding excessive heat, and in three or four 
weeks your dead sticks will be trans- 
formed, a miracle of spring so long before 
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You see them everywhere 
today. This is how 
folks get them 


You see glistening teeth in 
every circle now. Millions have 
adopted a new way of teeth clean- 
ing. All the world over dentists 
now advise it. Make this free 
test and learn what it means to 


you. 
That cloudy film 


The cloud on teeth is film. At 
first the film is viscous. You can 
feel it now. But in ordinary 
brushing much of it clings and 
stays, becomes discolored and 
forms dingy coats, Then teeth 
lose their beauty. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea, 


Few escape such froubles if 
they do not fight the film. 





Dental science has in late years 
found two film combatants. One 
disintegrates the film, one re- 
moves it without harmful scour- 
ing. 

Able authorities have proved 
these methods effective. A new- 


. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disiniegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 
far softer than enamel. Never 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 











Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. A RSM 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Now used by careful people 
of some 50 nations 
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NotethePrettierTeeth 





type tooth paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. Now careful peo- 
ple the world over employ it, 
largely by dental advice. 


Its use delights 


_ Pepsodent also multiplies the 
two great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. These com- 
bined results are bringing to 
millions a new dental era. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear, 


You will be delighted. You 
and yours will always wish to 
brush teeth in this new way. Cut 
out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free*” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 667, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















Only one tube to a family. 
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YOU with seeds until sold. 





_ (vegetable or flower, mention / 
which) at 10 cents large pack, or fine 


_Watch, Chain, Signet 
] Ring and Pin—all four given 
a) according to offer in our catalog. Earn 


Big Money or Premiums. Get sample 
lot today. Send no money. WE TRUST 


AMERICAN SEED CO. 
BoxB-68 Lancaster, Pa. 
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band and machine knitting yarns | If you want the best at the lowest 
ALL. WOOL for'aale trom forks. Prewsainpie: | possible prices, just read the adver- 









the spring has come,—F, L, 8S. 


$1.35, $1.60 per Ib, and plain A os 
H. A. BARTLETT, Maine | tisements in this issue. 
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A happy, cheerful family is the best reward for making a pleasant home 


HOW TO KEEP THE FAMILY FIT 


Suggestions for Winter Comfort 


THE first thing you take notice of when 

you enter a home is the floor. It is so 
hard to keep the farm house floor pre- 
sentable with so much going in and out, 
and not many walks to catch the mud 
and dust from the shoes, but especially 
is this true in winter when the ground 
freezes and thaws and sticks so to the 
feet 

Then there is the litter from the wood 
or coal and the small children being in 
the house all day makes the wear and 
tear greater on both house and furniture, 
not to mention the nérves of mother. 

It is wearing On carpets and rugs and 
these beeome so dusty from long winter 
use. If you ean arrange to have a good 
smooth floor and dispense with carpets 
and rugs as much as possible, just using 
a few small ones in the more conspicuous 
places, and give the floor a coat of some 
good varnish, rubbing it in well and then 
applying prepared wax, your floor will not 
mar so quickly and will be easy to keep 
in good condition all winter by using a 
dust mop with a little oil sprinkled on it. 

If a few spots, such as in the door or 
in front of the stove or fireplace, become 
worn, take a cloth and work it full of 
prepared wax, then rub the worn places 
well and- polish by rubbing with a woolen 
cloth or brush. It takes only a few min- 
utes and it keeps the floors in first-class 
condition at all times. If hot water is 
spilled on floor, table or chair, as is apt 
to be with the winter’s toll of sickness, 
and it turns the varnish white, don’t 
lose your temper or be worried. Rub the 
white spot well with spirits of camphor 
and then apply your prepared wax. No 
matter what its finish before, the wax 
will blend with it and it will look like new. 
Linoleum is likely to crack and wear in 
cold weather. Some use varnish to pre- 
vent this, but I find if you rub it full of 
wax it will wear and not crack and it re- 
mains more pliable than with varnish. 

Caring for the Floor 

The kitchen floor, if not covered with 
linoleum, will require lots of hard work 
to keep it presentable in winter, but if it 
is treated to about two coats of boiled 
linseed oil you will find you have lessened 
your work more than half. The floor will 
look better if you color your linseed oil 
a little with burnt umber and apply with 
a brush and then rub well with a cloth 
to remove the surplus oil. Repeat in 
three or four days and you will find your 
floor will both sweep and mop easily. 

Stoves come next in importance with 
me. Of course, they were properly black- 
ened when they were put up in the fall, 
but they will probably need touching up 
by the middle of the winter. That makes 


odor and smoke as the new blackening 
burns, and makes it very disagreeable. 
This can be almost entirely prevented if 


you rub your stove well with cider vinegar 
before applying. your blackening, and 
then to thin the polish use vinegar instead 
of water. Simple, isn’t it? But it works. 
The nickel trimmings, if rubbed well with 
a_cloth wet in household ammonia, will 
look like new. 

The next things we will consider are 
curtains or hangings at the windows. 
Men usually don’t like them. They are 
in their way for they obstruct the light 
when they are trying to read on a cloudy 
day, and usually that is the only time a 
farmer spends in his dwelling house. 
Most women feel it is not home unless 
there are curtains to soften and subdue 
the light. A compromise is effected if 
you sew a snap fastener to the-wrong side 
at the outer bottom corner of the curtain 
and another on the same side farther up. 
When the men are in the house, snap 
them up—the curtains, I mean, not the 
men. When you want them down it is 
very little trouble and they are not 
wrinkled. These are the most important 
things in keeping the home “fit”? in win- 
ter—now the family. 

Let a Little Fresh Air In 


The atmosphere or ventilation of the 
home, I believe, is of first importance. 
The air is very apt to become dead, es- 
pecially in cold weather, and be laden 
with poisons which we throw off. A few 
large house plants with plenty of foilage 
to breathe in the carbonic acid gas as we 
throw it off and give us in return the 
oxygen we need will be found helpful. 
Every morning no matter how cold it is, 
when the family have had their breakfast 
and the children have gone to school, 
open all the windows and doors wide ex- 
cept the windows on the side the wind is 
coming from, and these only about an 
inch, and let the wind whistle thru while 
you wash the dishes or sweep. Then open 
the stoves, and if you’ve never tried it, 
you will be surprised at how quickly it 
will reheat. When chore time comes in 
the evening, repeat this while everyone 
or most everyone is out of doors. Then 
it will be easy to have warm, fresh air 
to spend your evenings in. 

Place a pitcher of water and a glass 
handy where the children can get it 
themselves in the evenings. Also put 
a plate of apples handy. You know the 
old saying, “An apple a day will drive 
the doctor away.” I feel there should 
have been added, “‘A half gallon of water 
a day will put him out to stay.” 

Do not use too much meat in the diet, 
but plenty of milk, cottage cheese, butter, 
eggs, vegetables and fruits, with all the 
green stuffs possible. Use your cabbage 
raw instead of cooked. You can have 
lettuce in the hotbed or cold frame if it 
has been thought of in time. Raw apples 
used in salads helps to supply the green 


food our bodies need in winter. Thew 
are all easy to provide and very necessary 
to the health of the family. 

We now have progressed to the place 
where our house is clean and cheerfy! 
and have learned an easy way to keep 
it “fit” and our diet is right now. We jus 
have one more real important thing to 
consider and that is our sleeping. If your 
windows are so placed that sometime; 
the wind will strike the sleeper, place » 
chair between the bed and window ani 
throw a quilt over it. This will break ty 
direct draft and in the morning you wil 
awaken with a song on your lips and ; 
prayer of joy and praise in your heart to 
the Giver of all these things, and 
your day’s work will not be a burden but 
a joy to do for those you love and those 
wLo need you.—Mrs. L. E. C. 


A KITCHEN CONVENIENCE 


Every housewife would like to have an 
attractive fuel box for her kitchen. 

You can make a box that will be at 
once convenient and nice looking and take 
up very little space in the kitchen or any 
room in which a stove is used. If you use 
coal you can slope the coal bin as shown 
in the lower diagram and line it with 
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metal for easy scooping and protection 
of the wood. If wood is your fuel you 
won’t need the sloping board in the front. 
Omit the little drawer below, too, and 
put it in the end of the box underneath 
the kindling compartment. 

The outside of the box can be finished 
to match the woodwork of [the room in 
which it is used, or given three or even 
four coats of enamel paint. 

The doors are put on with hinges and 
they open by means of a serecn-door 
handle used for a pull. Four casters under 
ys add to its convenience.—Mrs. 
L. 


Old newspapers soaked in water then 
wrung dry and allowed to harden make 
excellent kindling for starting fires. 

Keep a shallow tin of water on the radi- 
ator (or a large jar near the register) to 
furnish moisture to the atmosphere. 

There is more power in tenderness and 
sympathy than in the mightiest dynamo. 

Eternity is in league with true brother- 
hood for the conquest of the world. 
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Conquest of Time 


The progress of mankind, from the earliest recorded 
ages, has been marked, by a ceaseless struggle against 
the limitations of time and space. 


an., 1924 











Civilization is mutual interchange of thought and the 
product of thought. This interchange demands 
transportation, hence the development of civilization 
has paralleled the improvements in transportation. 








A useful lifetime should not be measured in hours 
lived, but in deeds done. Doubling man’s productive 
capacity offers the same net result as doubling his 
period of usefulness or doubling the number of 
producers. 
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More than any other single factor of civil- 
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o: | wonderful increase in sales proves 
2a) that Chevrolet is leading in the 
2» evolution of individual transpor- 


tation which measures and rec- 
ords the progress of civilization. 
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You can make these delightful 
breads easily on bake day. For 
rare flavor be sure of a sweet, 


light bread dough, the kind 


that’s made with Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast. 











Plain Rolls 









Coffee Cake with Bread Dough 


All measurements are level 
Take 4 cups (2 lbs.) bread dough (made ac- 
cording to any of our recipes for bread), 
when ready to knead down the first time. 
Add to this 4 cup sugar, 4% cup butter,2 
eggs, creamed together, with enough flour to 
make soft dough. Let rise until light. Roll 
lightly to %& inch thickness. Place in but- 
tered pan, brush top with melted butter and 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. Let rise 
until doubled and bake in moderately hot 
oven about 20 minutes. When the sponge 
method is used,save out in the morning 2 
cups of bread sponge after adding the extra 
liquid, salt and sugar. To this add the 
creamed sugar, butter and eggs, and enough 
flour to make a soft dough. Let rise until 
doubled, shape and finish as directed above. 



























Parker —— 


Rolls 











Parker House Rolls with 
Bread Dough 

All measurements are level 
Take 4 cups (2 lbs.) bread dough (made ac- 
cording to any of our recipes for bread), 
when ready to shape forthe pans. Roll out 
to \%& inch thickness and cut with biscuit 
cutter, Brush each round with melted butter, 
crease through the center with back of knife, 
fold over and press edges together. Place in 
buttered ran one inch apart and let rise until 
fully doubled. Bake in quick oven about 20 
minutes. For richer rolls cream together 2 
tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons shortening, 
one egg, and add to bread dough when ready 
to knead down the first time, with enough 
flour to make a medium dough. Let rise, then 
shape as described above, Let rise in pans 
and bake. 
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Ask our expert what you want to know about 
if bread making, Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread 
expert, Department of Agriculture, will be glad to 
answer any question about flour, yeast, temperature, 
mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 















Yeast Foam Tablets 
A Tonic Food 
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‘Don't they look good ? 







Cinnamon Rolls 


Raisin Bread 
All measurements are level 

In the evening break and soak 1 cake Yeast 
Foam or Magic Yeast 20 minutes in 1 pint 
lukewarm water, Mix with 1 quart flour to 
medium am Cover. Let rise in warm 
place over night. In the morning mix sponge 
with 1 pint lukewarm water or milk, 3 tea- 
spoons salt, 44 cup sugar, 14 = shortening, 
2 cups seeded raisins and enough flour (about 
2qts.)to make medium dough. Knead 10 min- 
utes. Let rise until doubled. Knead down. 
Let rise until doubled again. Mold into 4 
loaves. Let rise to double size. Bake about 
45 minutes in moderately hot oven. Rolls, 
buns, etc., may be made by adding sugar 
and shortening to part of dough. 


Cinnamon Rolls with Bread Dough 


All measurements are level 
Take 4 cups (2 Ibs.) bread dough (made ac- 
cording to any of our recipes for bread), 
when ready to shape for the pans. Roll into 
long sheet ‘4 inch in thickness. Butter,sprin- 
kle with sugar and cinnamon. Roll as for 
jelly roll. Cut into 18 pieces. Set close to- 
gether, cut side down, in buttered pan. Let 
rise until doubled. Butter tops, sprinkle with 
sugar and cinnamon and bake in quick oven 
about 20 minutes. For richer rolls cream to- 
gether 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons 
shortening, 1 egg, and add to bread dough 
when ready to knead down the first time, to- 
gether with 1 cup raisins and enough flour to 
make a medium dough. Let rise, then shape 
as described above. Let rise in pans and bake. 


Plain Rolls 
All measurements are level 

Take 4 cups (2 Ibs.) bread dough (made ac- 
cording to any of our recipes for bread), when 
ready to shape for the pans. Mold into long 
roll and cut into 12 to 24 pieces. Shape into 
balls and set close together in buttered pan. 
Brush tops with melted butter, cover, and let 
rise until fully doubled and quite light. Bake 
in quick oven about 20 minutes, 

Note—If hot rolls are desired for a later 
meal place the required quantity in the ice- 
box as soon as shaped and in the pan. About 
l, hour before the meal remove from the ice- 
box, brush rolls with melted butter and bake 
in a quick oven about 20 minutes. 
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NE never-failing recipe for reviving one’s 
youth is the appearance of a huge white cake 
topped with lighted birthday candles. Such 

a gorgeous object has a universal appeal, not only 
because of anticipation of the feast, but because of 
its regal prpesesnee. Even a hungry 
boy at the barbarian age will hesitate 
to destroy its shining smoothness by 
cutting into it. A really beautiful birth- 
day cake need not be elaborate—in 
fact, the simplest cakes are often 
the best looking, and are very often 
“the best to eat. And so with the 
icing. If it is well made and smooth- 
ly put on, there is no need for 
elaborate decorations. Uncooked 
icings are much more 
easily made than cooked 
ones because it is 
easier to get just 
the consistency 
desired and it is 
almost impossible 
to make a failure. 
As a rule they re- 
quire less time for 
making than the cooked 
icings, and being cold 
they can be put on the 
cake as soon as prepared. 
The basis of practi- . acre 
cally all uncooked icings is powdered sugar combined with liq- 
uid, im various flavors and colors. A foundation —_ 
is: One cupful of powdered sugar and about three table- 
spoonfuls of liquid (which may be water, milk, cream, coffee, 
or fruit juice). The sugar should first 
be sifted to remove any lumps, or if 
necessary it may be rolled with the roll- 
ing pin and then sifted until it is quite 
t free from lum The liquid should be 
stirred gradually into the sugar until a 
e smooth paste is secured, of the con- 
1 sistency desired. The last of the liquid 
should be added'very slowly, 
.- only a drop at a time, to 
re avoid making the mixture 
4 too thin. This kind of icing 
will spread more smoothly 
when the cake is slightl 
warm, or if the cake is cold, 
hot liquid may be used in making 
h the icing. The above recipe might 
be changed to read one tablespoon- 
:- ful of lemon juice and two table- 
’ spoonfuls of other liquid, for the 
addition of lemon juice brings out the flavor of other fruit juices 
ie used and adds an agreeable flavor when milk or water is used. 
- However, vanilla is always good where milk and cream are 
h used for liquid, or a combination of vanilla and lemon juice 
a gives a flavor that is different. Colored icing may be made by 
> the addition of vegetable coloring, 
or certain colors may be secured by 
r- the use of different liquids. Orange 
. juice and grape juice seem to be the 
favorite fruit juices used in this con- 
nection, both for flavor and for 
color. A small amount of powdered 
cocoa mixed with the sugar gives 
@ nice brown color and a chocolate 
flavor. Strong coffee used for the 
x liquid also gives a brown color. 
° However, the color with either co- 
: coa or coffee is about that of strong 
coffee with cream in it rather than 
the dark brown chocolate icing. 
7 Chocolate may be used in this 
t uncooked icing by melting it over 
- hot water and adding boiling water 
° to it before mixing in the powdered 
sugar. To one cupful of powdered 
sugar use about half a square of 
chocolate and four tablespoonfuls 
of boiling water, adding more boil- 
ing water at the last if necessary to 
make a mixture that will spread 
smoothly. 
Another kind of uncooked icing 


] ft which is much richer and somewhat 
ay different in texture is made with 
'T butter. Many people are particu- 





larly fond of this icing just because 
of the butter flavor. It is made by 





Who could resist this delicious nut 

















‘THE CAKE’S CROWNING GLORY 


By BLANCHE INGERSOLL 


creaming one-third of a cupful of butter unti! ver 

soft, then adding powdered sugar gradually until 
one and one-half cupfuls are 
drops at a time, until of a consistency to spread 
Flavor as desired. This butter icing is 


. Add cream, a few 


ood to use 


with a pastry tube as it holds its shape 


Animal crackers decorate this merry-go-round cake for the children 


well and hardens quickly in a cool place. 
However, if it is used in hot weather the 
cakes must be kept fairl 


cool or the 
icing will become unpleasantly soft. 
Mocha icing is a delightful varia- 
tion of butter icing. eplace one 
tablespoonful of sugar with one 
tablespoonful of dry cocoa, and use 
strong coffee for the liquid in place 
of cream. Mocha icing with chopped 
peanuts is pastiéclaahe 
good on small sponge- 
cakes. Another 
uncooked icin 
that is white an 
of a finer texture 
is made with egg 
whites. To the 
beaten white of 
one egg add two 
teaspoonfuls of cold 
water. Then beat in 
about three-fourths of 
a cupful of powdered 
sugar. More sugar may 


be used if necessary to give the desired thickness. Vanilla or 
lemon juice may be used for flavoring. This icin 
made, makes a good appearance and is quite satisfactory. 

If a smaller amount of sugar is used the result will be a very 


is quickly 


soft icing, which is particularly good for 
filling and icing on white layer cakes. 


Chocolate frosting is inexpensive but good 





This soft icing is also good to use with 
cocoanut. 

The left over egg yolk may be used in 
a yellow —- ici 
until thick and } 
to it the grated rind of half an orange, 


a Loe 
= 


icing. Beat the yolk 
lemon colored and add 


one tablespoonful of orange 
pees half a tablespoonful of 
emon juice, and powdered 
sugar until it is of the right 
consistency to spread. Sec- 
tions of orange from which 
all the membrane has been 
removed may be used to decorate 
the cake. 

The favorite icing for ornamental 
purposes, one that is very glossy 
and really beutiful, is similar to 


~ 


the plain icing made with egg white, but the method of prepara- 
tion is somewhat different. Beat two egg whites and ad 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and beat well for three or four 
minutes. Add two more tables 
for the same length of time. 


two 


nfuls of sugar and beat again 
/ith the next lot of sugar add a 
speck of cream of tartar or a small 
amount of lemon juice and beat as 
usual. Repeat, adding the sugar 
and beating until a knife cut thru 
the icing leaves a clean cut. The 
icing is then of a consistency to 
spread on a cake. 

To be used in a pastry tube more 
sugar should be added, with more 
beating, until it is stiff enough to 
hold its shape when forced thru the 
tube. If this icing must stand any 
time before using, it should be 
covered with a p cloth and a 
plate. ne 

Small amounts of the icing may 
be colored different colors to make 
flowers, leaves, and the like, altho 
the plain white decorations are al- 
ways pretty and are preferred by 
many. Paste peony are easier to 
use for this purpose than the liquid 
colors, for care must be taken lest 
the liquid thin the icing too much 
before the desired color is secured. 
For brown color, cocoa or con- 
fectioners’ dipping chocolate is 
preferable to the ay = bitter 
chocolate as the latter thickens the 
icing so that it does not go thru the 
tube easily. 

Any e that is (Cont, on p.124 





























































Ruth E. Shindledécker, Lima, Ohio. 


Mellin’s 








Food 


A Mellin’s Food 
baby is a happy, good- 
natured, contented 
baby,—unmistakable 
signs of a satisfying, 
well-balanced diet. 

Let us send you our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


and a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 





For Dutch cuts, “bobs” 
and between trips to 
the barber, household 
clippers are a great con- 
venience. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg.Co. 
Providence. R.L.US.A. 





JUST SEND US THIS COUPON 


em sa 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.L 
Please send a free copy of your new 


booklet, “‘How to Use Clippers’’ 


DS. « bcoducueccesuévesdbutesvaaseen e 
EN, « i.ccweesessedbenesbnacenetaen ° 
GE ccccccccesedacecevesse Seats. + cccee 
18. F. 





























Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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to be decorated should first be iced plain 
and the icing allowed to cool and harden 
before the ornamental icing is added. For 
the first icing many people prefer the 
regular boiled icing .with which every 
cook is familiar. 

For an average-sized cake one egg white 
is sufficient. Stir together one cupful of 
granulated sugar, one-third of a cupful of 
water and a speck of cream of tartar and 
cook without stirring until it threads. 
Pour the syrup in a thin stream onto the 
stiffly beaten egg white, beating constant- 
ly. Do not scrape the syrup pan as any 
| sugar crystals will cause the icing to “go 
to sugar.”” Add flavoring, and beat oc- 
casionally as-it cools until it is cool enough 
to spread and to stay on the cake. Spread 
quickly, as it crusts over rapidly. If the 
cake is to be decorated with nuts or can- 
died cherries they should be put in place 
as soon as the cake is iced. 

If boiled icing is well made there is 
nothing better. It should have a thin 
glossy crust over the outside and be soft 
and creamy underneath. It should be so 
thick that it can be piled on deep and yet 
thin enough to run smoothly and be 
creamy. 

If the syrup is not cooked long enough 
the icing will be too thin. This may 
remedied by cooking very slowly over 
hot water until it thickens. Some recipes 
call for this second cooking, and are named 
“twice cooked icing.” Care should be 
taken not to continue this second cooking 
so long that the icing becomes grainy and 
coarse. Another remedy for too thin 
icing is to add melted chocolate, which 
| thickens on cooling. 

If the syrup is cooked too long or be- 
yond the thread stage the icing will harden 
and crack. It may be thinned with a little 

| boiling water or fruit juice. However, the 

'secret of good boiled icing is to cook the 
syrup just to the thread stage, no more 

|and no less. 

There are many variations of boiled 
icing. Chocolate icing is made by adding 
melted chocolate to the syrup just before 

| it is poured on to the egg white. Brown 
| sugar or caramel icing may be made by 
| substituting brown sugar for the white. 
| Marshmallow icing may be made by add- 
| ing the marshmallows cut in pieces after 
| the icing is partially cool, or they may be 
|melted in a double boiler and added as 
| the icing is cooling. 

Many times when a loaf cake is cut 
into squares to be iced for small cakes 
there is trouble with the crumbs on the 
sides becoming mixed with the thick 
icing. Such cakes are mitich better if iced 
first with a thin coating of the plain water 
icing (uncooked). After this has been 
allowed to harden, the thicker icing can be 
put’on without any difficulty. 


CARING FOR SIDE MEAT 

| It is now the time of year when the 
|farm women will get jars, cans and sacks 
ready for easy and quick management of 
caring for the meat. It has always been 
our plan to have a supply of newspapers 
and flour sacks put away in clean, orderly 
manner, just as many sacks as there are to 
be hams and shoulders. These are smoked 
and wrapped in paper and put in the 
sacks, then hung up. .The meat keeps 
nicely and does not get strong. 

So many farm women around us say, 
“We will just not eat the old side meat.” 
They say they kill an extra amount of 
hogs in order to sell the side meat and 
still have meat enough to do for the year. 

We never kill so many hogs but that 
every piece is used and our side meat tastes 
fresh and good until the last is gone. We 
put the sides in salt for ten days if weather 
is warm; if very cold, we leave it for two 
weeks. By this time the odds and ends of 
the other meat have been taken care of and 
we are ready to clean the salt off the side 
meat, cut it once thru in order to have 








part of the lean in each half. This also | 
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Milder Musterole 
for Small Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new 
and milder form of good old 
Musterole especially pre- 

pared for use on babies and 
small children. 

In the dead of night, when they are 
awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
joned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. In jars, 35c. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 














Don’t Spoil Your Child’s _| 
Hair By Washing It 
When you wash childfén’s hair be care- 
ful what you use. Many soaps and pre- 
pared shampoos contain too much free 
: alkali, which is very 
injurious, as it dries 
thescalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 
The best thing to 
use is Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo, 
for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless. 
It is inexpensive 
and beats anything 
else all to pieces. 
Two or three tea- 
spoonfuls is all that is required. Simply 
moisten the hair with water, and rub it 
in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which cleanses thoroughly, and 
rinses out easily. The hair dries quickly 
and evenly, and is soft, fresh looking, 
bright, fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 
Besides, it loosens and takes out every 
particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. You 
can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store, and a few ounces will 
last everyone in the family for months, 


ToReason for 


GRAY 


Q-Ban Hair Color Restorer 
will restore your hair to 


ite original dark color < ne 
“QcWawv’ sam coinReswreR 


is not a dye but a beneficial prep- 
aration used by men and women GBs 
for over 30 years. Never fails, g pnt 







































Guaranteed. Used in privacy of 1 ’ 
your home; change is gradual Te 
and natural. Your friends need 

not know. 


Miniature bottles of Q-Ban Tonic and Liquid Shampee 
ma free. Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn, 
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makes the slices just the right length for 
the frying pans. 

Fry quickly in order to brown nicely 
and not fry out too much grease. Pack 
in two gallon jars; when a good bit of 
grease has collected in the skillets, this 
is poured into another jar or crock and 
after the jar is full of meat the grease is 
poured over the meat, which is weighted 
down. If there is not enough of the fried 
out grease fresh lard is used. When cooled 
the weights are removed and the cavities 
are filled with lard just warm enough 
to pour. Cool again and*cover with oil 
paper, then newspaper; tie down with 
heavy string around top of jar, put away 
in a cool place. 

We find that our working men and 
entire family enjoy this meat when re- 
heated for the meal. Side meat thus taken 
care of is easily prepared for the table, 
and it is a saving of lard also for the grease 
covering this meat is fresh like lard and 
not strong like the grease fried out of the 
smoked sides.—Mrs. J. M. K. 


CORNMEAL RECIPES 


Cornmeal mush is one of the easiest 
ways of preparing the crushed gold of the 
corn. Bring six cupfuls of water to a brisk 
boil. Add to this one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. Add the cornmeal slow- 
ly, stirring the water briskly all the while 
the meal is being put in so as to break 
up lumps. Boil slowly for an hour, then 
turn out into slightly greased tins to cool. 
If the tops are brushed with butter no 
hard crust will form. When cold, cut 
into half-inch slices and fry in drippings. 

To vary the flavor of cornmeal mush 
beat in a cupful of sharp grated cheese 
when the pan is taken from the stove. 
This is especially delicious served as 
mush and milk. Seedless raisins stirred 
in after the mush is cooked give plain 
mush and milk a festive touch which 
makes an instant appeal to juvenile 
palates. 

Cornmeal Muffins 

Sift together 1 cupful of cornmeal, 1 
cupful of flour, 1 tablespoonful of sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Mix one cupful of sour milk with 
one well-beaten egg and combine this 
with the dry ingredients. Lastly add a 
tablespoonful of melted lard. Beat well, 
pour into greased gem pans and bake 
for thirty minutes in malian oven. 


Cornmeal Fruit Gems 


Bring to a boil one and one-half cup- 
fuls of milk. Add one cupful of cornmeal 
and boil the mixture ten minutes. Add 
a teaspoonful of butter and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Remove the mixture 
from the fire and when cold stir in one 
teaspoonful of baking powder and one 
cupful of seeded raisins previously put 
thru the food chopper. Bake in well- 
greased muffin pans half an hour. 


Southern Corn Bread 


Sift together three-fourths of a cupful 
of cornmeal, three-fourths of a cupful of 
flour, 3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one-third teaspoonful of salt, and 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar. Moisten this with 
three-fourths of a cupful of milk or milk 
and water mixed. Beat in 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of melted bacon fat or butter. Pour 
into well-greased shallow pans and bake 
in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 


Cornmeal Wafers 


Mix together 1 cupful of cornmeal, 
half a eupful of flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of baking powder 
and 1 teaspoonful of salt. Add 2 well- 
beaten eggs and 1 tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Beat the mixture for a few minutes. 
Drop by spoonfuls on greased baking tins 
or pans, allowing room for the wafers 
to spread. Bake in a hot oven until edges 
are brown and crisp. 
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Frank Talk on the 


Price of Dentifrices 











You wouldn’t pay a fancy price for a 
cream separator simply because of flowers 
painted on its base. A separator can do 
no more than skim milk. 


And likewise when you pay more than 25c 
for a dentifrice, your imagination does the 
spending instead of your common sense. 
A safe dentifrice can do no more than 
clean teeth. 


Ask yourself what you get for what you 
pay above that price. Perhaps a fancy 
name; useless drugs; a “cure-all” theory; 
or possibly plain grit. 

When you pay 25c for a large tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream you have 


bought a dentifrice that is safe and that 
cleans teeth the right way. 


Colgate’ s is free from grit and harm- 
ful drugs. It “washes” teeth and 
does not scratch or scour their pre- 
cious enamel. It is the safe, common 
sense dentifrice. A large tube, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
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a . CALUMET The Worlds Greatesi 
% BAKING POWDER Baking Powder 


> Makes Good Food and Happy Homes 
SSE 














HE WORLDS GREATEST BAKING POWDER 


7 





There is No Substitute for Calumet 


Used by 


—More Housewives | 

— More Domestic Science Teachers 

— More Leading Hotels 

— More Restaurants 

— More Bakers 

— More Railroads than any other brand 


Sales 2’2 times as much as that of any other brand 














The built-in cup- 
board at the left, 
vith broad working 
surface, plenty of 
drawer and shelf 
room for utensils, 
cutlery. and linens, 
invites one to work 
cheerfully. The nar- 
row shelf for tea, cof- 
fee, spices and the 
like, with hooks be- 
neath. it for much 
used small utensils, 
is one of the most 
helpful homemade 
devices thatakitchen 
may possess 
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The oil stove is 
Wise ly place d be- 
tween the cupboard 
and the enameled 
table. The floor is 
covered with gay 
linoleum in brown 
and yellow, easily 
cleaned and always 
fresh-looking, while 
on the walls isa wash- 
able paper in lighter 
tones. Creamy en- 
amel painted wood- 
work is éxactly as 
easy to wash as is 
the dingiest gray 








THE NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB 


Farm Women Report on Helpfulness of Husbands 


LL, the most useful advice—or 

I should say device, my husband 
ever made me is the revolving flower stand 
which he made by fastening a large round 
top on our old piano stool. After remov- 
ing the old finish from the stool he stained 
the whole stand a pretty brown. This 
saves me much AD when caring for 
plants for I can turn it around to the 
very pot I want.” 

Mrs. Barton sat down a trifle breath- 
less, for she was undeniably “stout for 
her size’ as she was accustomed to say. 

“Mrs. Carson is unavoidably absent 
today,”’ the secretary, Mrs. Upton, said. 
‘Her little Wayne was testing the pressure 
of the wringer rollers in their new power 
washer when his mother’s back was turned 
this morning; it resulted in two badly 
mashed fingers. Mrs. Grimes is next.” 

With an admonitory settling of her little 
Doris in her chair, and a hurried smooth- 
ing out of the already faultlessly smooth 
dress, Mrs. Grimes said nervously, “Before 
I tell mine, with your permission, I could 
tell Mrs. Carson’s biggest help for she has 
told me many times. Her husband painted 
her old linoleum twice and varnished it 
once, and now it looks like new. He also 
put a piece of blue and white linoleum on 
the kitchen table, treating it in the same 
manner. She says it has worn twice as 
long as ordinary oilcloth already and is 
still perfectly good.” Mrs. Grimes 
paused for breath and also to rescue her 
handkerchief with which her little daugh- 
ter was busily polishing her new slippers. 

Curtain Rods and Paring Knives 


“Henry is so handy about making little 
labor savers that I don’t know which one 
to tell about. I amso well pleased, however, 
with my kitchen curtain rods which he 
made for me out of No. 9—I think he said 
it was No. 9 wire. He bent them at right 
angles first to hold the turtain away from 
the window two or three inches, then bent 
the ends down again at right angles to 
fit into tiny screws put into the casing. 
They hold the curtains nicely and cost 
nothing as we had the wire.’”’ Mrs. Grimes 
sat down, disengaging Doris’ feet from the 
chair rounds. 

“You are fortunate in your choice of a 
better half, Mrs. Grimes. Won't you tell 
us another household help he has made 
for you?” urged the president, smilingly. 

With an appealing glance at little Miss 
Grimes who was aggressively doing calis- 
thenics for her own physical advancement, 
bending backward and forward and sway- 
ing from side to side, she continued: 
“Well, I am very proud of my paring 





knives he made. He téok two steel case 
knives, cut the blades off until they were 
a little longer than ordinary paring knives 
tapered the ends, ground them down anc 
sharpened them. I have had them two 
years now and I do believe I'll have them 
to give to Doris here when she has her 
kitchen shower.’”’ Mrs. Grimes finished 
amid smiles to find Doris not “here” but 
there in the dining room inspecting the 
fruit on the table hopefully, not to say 
longingly. 

Mrs. Winton, who was a proud grand- 
mother tho her looks belied it, said 
next, “‘Possibly my most useful device 
is a high chair that Mr. Winton made out 
of some grocery boxes. He nailed a small 
cracker box, with top and one side re- 
moved, on to one end of an apple box. 
I covered the box with cretonne, using 
brass tacks. The lower part is curtained, 
to hold the playthings. Considerable 
diplomacy is required when the grand- 
babies all come to settle the question as 
to who shall occupy this chair. The bona 
fide high chair always takes second place. 

“Another device I like is the small churn 
Mr. Winton made out of a gallon syrup 
pail. It is so handy to churn in when we 
two are the only butter users at home.” 

“Mrs. Neely’’, called the secretary. 


The Rejuvenation of Mrs. Neely 


“Probably what I appreciate most is the 
full length mirror Mr. Neely installed in 
the kitchen for me several years ago. You 
can’t call it exactly a labor saver but I 
believe it’s worth telling about. I am 
ashamed to admit it but when the boys 
were small, there were so many important 
things clamoring for first place, the minute 
I tumbled out of bed that I didn’t find 
time to comb my hair, sometimes my 
shoes were unbuttoned until after break- 
fast. More often than not, my dress would 
be nearly as soiled as that of the old woman 
who had only two calico dresses, one of 
which she would wear until it was dirtier 
than the one hanging on the wall, where- 
upon she would take that down, don it 
and hang up the one she had been wearing. 

“Baby Ralph would be crying for his 
milk the precise minute he opened his 
eyes, which was the same minute I jumped 
out of bed; Gordon wasn’t much behind 
him and he was so anxious to be d 
immediately ; the range must be replenished 
so that Mr. Neely wouldn't find the fire 
out that he was kind enough to make be- 
fore going out to milk; breakfast must be 
got on the fire, separator things taken 
apart, milk and cream put away—but 
you all know, I’m sure, for most of you 





have been thru it. Well, to make a long 
story a little less lengthy, Mr. Neely got 
that mirror at Sam Denby’s sale three 
years ago and he asked me how I’d like 
to have it hung in the kitchen. I was 
privately peeved at his not having bought 
a davenport I had been wanting and 
that went for a song, so I told him that 
was the only place for it as far as I could 
see unless he a it in the cave. 

“He put it up good naturedly, and 
don’t you know, I was astounded at my 
appearance! I had always prided myself 
so on my at least decent looks before be- 
coming Mrs. Neely, and here I had de- 
generated into as slovenly looking a 
housekeeper as I had ever berated. I 
began sacrificing that extra ten minutes 
I always slept after Mr. Neely got up 
and I found I had time to comb my hair 
even tho it was hurriedly while Ralph was 
crying for his milk. 1 didn’t put on the 
soiled dress either, thinking to wear it 
until the morning work was done. Mr. 
Neely made so much comment upon my 
rejuvenation that I told him he got the 
mirror on purpose. This he stoutly denies 
but I’m set in my opinion—anyway I’m 
more than glad that 7 did it.” 

“T enjoy the iceless refrigerator Dan 
installed for me,” said Mrs. Smith. “So 
much of the time the ice box is empty and 
he’s too busy to go to town or he forgets 
to get the ice when he does go. Caves I 
consider ‘necessary evils,’ for most of 
them have a musty dampness or a damp 
mustiness that, frankly, I do not care for. 
Another great help to me is the hinged 
table he put under the high kitchen win- 
dow. When not in use it is down, taking 
up no room at all.” 

A Homemade Dryer 

“T am the next who must give testi- 
mony to a husband’s ingenuity and 
thoughtfulness,” said the secretary rising. 
“My favorite help is my dryer. It is a 
covered pan 24x12 inches, about 3 inches 
deep, having an opening in which a 
funnel was made for filling and emptying 
the water. When I get ready to dry corn, 
beans, sweet potatoes or apples, I fill the 
lower pan with boiling water, scatter my 
foodstuffs on top in a thin layer and leave 
it on the back of the range. When the 
first batch is nearly dry I put it in the 
hot oven and put on a second batch. 
Besides using it for drying, it is very con- 
venient to keep things warm long after 
the fire is out. I forgot to say it is made 
of galvanized tin, and the top is set down 
in about one inch. This dryer will last me 
several more years, or until I can pur- 
chase a dehydrater,”—E, M. 
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HOME LARD MAKING 


Prepare the lard for by re- 
moving all skins, bones ete., if blood 
is on the fat wash thru two or more 
waters to remove such, else the lard will 
be dark when cooked. Cut into pieces 
half an inch thick, or into small cubes. 
if there is a quantity of lard to cook the 
work is best done in iron kettles out- 
doors; small quantities are easily done 
in kettles on the range. Fill each kettle 
half full of the cut-up lard and add about 
one gallon of water to each kettle. Start 
with a brisk fire. Stir the cooking fat 
frequently and well up from the bottom 
so that no pieces adhere to kettle and 
burn. | A stout wooden paddle is best for 
stirring. 

The leaf lard makes a very white, 
flaky product especially useful for making 
pie crusts and the like, and should be 
cooked and stored separate from the 
other, which tho entirely good is not so 
nice as this. Another reason for separate 
cooking is that the leaf lard cooks in less 
than half the time required for the meat 
trimmings. From one to two hours of 
steady cooking will be necessary for 
finishing up a kettle of lard; if lard is cut 
in very small pieces, or better still put 
thru the meat chopper, the cooking will 
require less time. When the cracklings 
are brown and rise to the top the lard is 
done. Draw away from fire and allow half 
an hour for cooling, then dip off crack- 
lings into colander or lard press and strain 
lard into jars:or cans.—Mrs. L. Y. 


DELICIOUS WAYS WITH PRUNES 
Prunes are a very wholesome, nu- 
tritious article of diet, and when 
properly prepared are as delicious as 
they are wholesome. They contain a high 
percentage of sugar, and often are served 
without any additional sweetening. Prunes 
should be soaked until plump, overnight 
if possible, before cooking. First wash well 
to thoroly cleanse them, and soak in about 
three times their quantity of warm water. 
Cook them in the water in which they 
have soaked, as this contains much of 
their goodness, simmering rather than 
boiling them until tender. 
Following are good ways to serve prunes: 
Quick Prune Sandwich Bread 
Two cupfuls of graham flour, 4% cupful 
of cornmeal, 144 cupfuls of flour, 4% cup- 
ful of brown sugar; 2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 
1 teaspoonful of salt, 2 cupfuls of prunes, 
cooked and stoned, 4% cupful of molasses, 
16 cupful of walnut meats, 2 cupfuls of 
sour milk. Sift all dry ingredients. Add 
molasses, milk, prunes and nuts. Mix 
well and pour into two greased bread pans 
and let stand fifteen minutes before 
baking. Bake forty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. This is excellent for the 
children’s luncheons. 
Prune Coffee Cake 
Two eggs well beaten, 1 cupful of sugar, 
16 cupful of milk, 4 cupful of melted 
shortening, 2 cupfuls of sifted flour, 2 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract. Beat eggs, add 
sugar, sift flour and baking powder. Add 
to mixture gradually with milk, beat 
until smooth, then add the melted shorten- 
ing and extract. Pour into two greased 
layer cake pans, and cover the entire top 
with uncooked pitted prunes. Bake in 
moderate oven. 
Prune Bread 
One cupful of scalded milk, 1 teaspoonful 
of shortening, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
1 teaspoonful of salt, 44 cake yeast dis- 
solved in 4% cupful of lukewarm water, 
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Now You Can Have 
Real Food 





Send for 
Refrigerator Bowl 


A handy, covered utensil of 
clean, durable Nesco —— 
Granite Enameled Ware, for 
scoring foods and other uses 
will be sent you, if you will 
send your dealer’s name and 
15 cents in coin. 











This is the Nesco Perfect 
Water Heater. The Nesco Pre- 
heater Head (patented) elimin- 
ates condensation troubles. Hot 
water is now available every- 
where. Approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Write 


for descriptice circular, 
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&very woman 
loves to bake 


T a wealth of good things come out 

of the Nesco Oven! Roasts, pie, bread, 

muffins, baked beans, custard, cookies, cake— 

each one different, yet in common requiring a 
hot oven temperature, easily regulated. 


It is a pleasure to bake with a Nesco Perfect 
Oil Cook Stove, because the Nesco Burner 
with the famous Rockweave Wick gives a 
high column of clean, clear, blue gas flame. 


Thus, quick or slow baking, frying, boiling 
or roasting; also preserving, broiling and toast- 
ing, are all in the day’s work of the Nesco Per- 
fect Oil Cook Stove. Then there is its beauty 
of design and color, its economy (25 hours 
per burner per gallon) and its simplicity of 
operation. It is truly ““The Perfect Servant 
in Your Home”. See it demonstrated at your 
dealer. The price is easily within the reach 
of all. Send for illustrated 16-page book. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Ine. 
Adeertising Deparéuent, Section K, RMilwosken: Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St.Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 

































Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Domision Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 









about 3 or 3/4 cupfuls of flour and 1 cupful 
of cooked, stoned and cut prunes, Put 
shortening, sugar and salt in hot milk, 
let stand until lukewarm, then add the 
yeast. Add flour gradually, beating until 
too stiff to stir. Put on the molding board 
and knead in flour until smooth. Place 





WESCO PERFECT 


O/L COOK STOVE 





in greased bowl, brush dough with melted 
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shortening, cover and let rise in warm 
place, until twice its bulk. Then turn 
on board, add prunes by kneading, and 
shape into loaves. Place in bread pans 
and let rise again until light; bake in oven 
forty-five minutes for a medium-size loaf. 
Prune Pie No. 1 
Soak and cook one pound of prunes 
until stones can easily be removed; add 
half a pound of raisins, sugar to taste, 
and stew until raisins are plump. Bake 
in a pastry-lined pie plate either with or 
without top crust. If with one crust only, 
spread over the top meringue of {the white 
of an egg whipped stiff with two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Prune Pie No. 2 
Two cupfuls of prunes, 44 cupful of 
sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls of butter, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour and 1 teaspoonful of 
lemon juice.. Soak, cook and remove 
stones from prunes, and mix with sugar 
and lemon juice. Lime plate with pastry, 
put in prunes, pour over prune juice, dot 
with butter, dredge with flour, put on 
upper crust and bake in moderate oven, 
or instead of upper crust use strips of 
pastry crossed in lattice fashion. 
Baked Prunes 


Wash, soak the prunes overnight, then |- 


put them in a covered pudding pan or 
bean pot, add a little lemon peel to flavor, 
and a small quantity of water. Cover 
tightly and bake in a slow oven until 
very tender and the water is nearly all 
absorbed. They will require no sugar if 
served with whipped cream. 
Prune Souffle 

Stew half a pound of prunes, rub thru 
a sieve, and to the pulp add four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and the yolks of three 
eggs, well beaten. Then fold in the 
stify-whipped whites of six eggs, turn 
at once into a buttered dish, dust the top 
with powdered sugar and bake in a quick 
oven five or six minutes. Serve immediate- 
ly in the dish in which it was baked. 

Prune Pudding 

Stew half a pound of prunes, remove 
the stones and add 1 cupful of sugar, 
1 well-beaten egg, 1 heaping tablespoonful 
of soft butter, 1 cupful of bread crumbs. 
Mash with wire potato masher and pour 
in sufficient milk to make a thin batter. 
Pour into buttered pudding dish, cover 
and bake half an hour, then uncover and 
let brown. 

Prune and Orange Jam 

Take large prunes, wash, and cut from 
the stones, then run thru the food chopper. 
Grate the peel from half of the oranges 
used, the yellow rind only, then peel and 
cut the orange pulp in small pieces. Use 
equal amount of prunes and cut oranges. 
(dd a large tablespoonful of sugar to 
each cupful of orange and half a cupful of 
water to 2 cupfuls of prunes. Mix alto- 
gether, cover, and let just simmer on the 
back of the stove for several hours. Put 
into small jars or glasses. 


TIMELY IDEAS 


A garment which is cut with sleeves and 
upper part all in one piece will be much 
less likely to tear out under the arms if 
the seam at the curve in that place is 
bound with a cross-grained piece. 

In making fruit pies, brush over the 
under crust with the beaten white of an 
egg; this prevents unpleasant sogginess. 
Moisten the edges of the two crusts so 
they will stick together firmly, and lastly, 
insert two or three pieces of macaroni in 
the openings in the top crust for ‘“‘chim- 
neys,”’ to keep the juice from running out. 
This sounds nonsensical, but it works. 

It is a wise plan to sew a piece of cloth 
like the material of wash-dresses some- 
where inside the dress, on the underside 
of pockets, perhaps, or some other in- 
conspicuous place. Then, if the dress 
needs mending, the piece will match, hav- 
ing faded in washing like the garment. 
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We do more than guaran- 
tee Occident Flour — we 
guarantee your baking — 
the results that Occident 
will produce for you. 


If Occident does not make 
lighter, whiter, more deli- 
cious bread—your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 





Costs More 
—Worth It! 












RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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to one-half on YOUR wall paper. 


Ward’s paper is not cheap paper. It is all standard quality, 
made lower in price by manufacturing in immense quantities. 

Think of papering an entire room 10x 12 feet, side walls, 
border and ceiling, for only 82 cents. 

Choose your paper from actual free samples of all the newest, 
best patterns—tapestries, fabrics, “‘allovers’’ and stripes. Prices 
from 3 cents to 35 cents per single roll. 


Sample Book Free—Over 100 Actual Samples 


This sample book will f° into over one million homes. Why 
Mot into your home, too? Why not see the best new patterns 
and save one-third to one-half? y pay almost double for your 
paper? Write today for your copy of this free book of wall paper 
samples. 





















Address Our House Nearest You. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Piette today for 
' Chicago Ka City St. Paul 
ea Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal, or fen mn 
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tape Platinum effect im. Wrist Watch 
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CERESOTA 
FLOUR 


Prize Bread Flour of 
the World 


The Favorite 
of the Farm 


Ceresota is good flour. Good 
bread, biscuit and pastry is 
the result. You always get 
your full money’s worth in 
quantity, quality and supreme 
satisfaction, when you de- 
mand Ceresota from your 
dealer. Pure, wholesdme and 
not bleached. 


Manufactured by The North- 
western Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Painting Book « —m 
for the Kiddies | o , 


Big, beautiful 6x 8—48—pages— 
12 magnificently colored pictures 
—12 painting charts—complete 
instructions to young artists—set 
of beautiful Japanese water colors 
—wonderfully interesting fairy 
story—cover in many 
colors and gold. 
Clip ~~. Sent postage 
Coupon, me prepaid. 
Mail Today Clann 
The Northwestern wire *3 
Consolidated Milling Company ™ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Here's my 10c for your beautiful paint- 
ing book, ‘‘The Adventures of Ceresota’’ 
and the set of Japanese water colors. 


Name 
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TAWNY SQUIRREL’S FRIEND 


Tawny squirrel sat on a low stump 
above the snow drifts nibbling at a short 








head. 


| 


| piece broken from an ear of corn that he 
had found in the chicken yard. 








| the bare corn cob into the snow, Tawny 
| scampered away to his tree home.—H. A, 


As a voice exclaimed, “How you've 
grown, Tawny Squirrel! I hardly knew 
you,” Tawny jumped, and turned his 


He stared at the speaker, a big white 
rabbit. The rabbit was squatted down 
on the snow, his long, black-tipped ears 
pointing in opposite directions. 

His eyes very large, Tawny Squirrel 
stared so long that the rabbit chuckled. 

“T guess you don’t remember me,” 
he remarked. 

“T don’t know any white rabbits. I 
never saw any rabbit as large as you,” 
answered Tawny, very politely. 

“Why, I’m Jack Rabbit!” explained 
the big fellow. “You met me last summer, 
when [ was wearing my yish brown 
coat. Don’t you fonenket T was in the 

arden, and you and your mother were 
in the apple tree, along the fence. 

“ dh, y remember!” chattered Tawny 
Squirrel. “How did you change your 
coat? I can’t do that.” 

“Well, I'll tell you all about it,” and 
Mr. Jack Rabbit settled down to talk, 
still keeping his long ears pointing in op- 
posite direction. 

“Why don’t you put both your ears 
forward, or both backward?” curiously 
asked ‘Tawny. 

“That would never do!” explained 
Jack Rabbit. ‘This way, I can hear any- 
thing coming, either behind me or in 
front of me.” 

“T see,” said Tawny. 

“T promised to tell you about my two 
coats, didn’t 1?” said Mr. Rabbit. “Do 
you remember that my summer coat was 
almost the same color as the dead leaves, 
where I hid when the little boy came into 
the garden after some cabbage?” 

Tawny Squirrel nodded. 

“But that grayish brown coat would 
never, never do on this white snow,” said 
Jack Rabbit, “for everyone could see’me 
too easily! So my coat always turns pure 
white in the winter time to match the 
snow.” It makes it easy for me to hide 
in snow drifts, because I look just like 
the snow itself.” 

“Does your coat really change its 
color?”’ asked Tawny Squirrel, very much 
surprised. 

“Yes, it really does, every spring and 
fall,’’ nodded Mr. Rabbit. 

“I wish my coat changed color, like 
yours does,”’ cried Tawny. 

“Never mind!”’ laughed Jack Rabbit. 
‘You can climb trees, while I can’t. We 
all have our own ways to take care of 
ourselves.” 

“What do you eat?” asked Tawny. 
“T s’pose you don’t eat just like I do.” 

“Not exactly,” and Jack Rabbit wiggled 
his ears. “Altho I do like corn, I eat 
twigs, and bark, and green grass, too. 
I'll be glad when spring comes. I’m really 
hu for some grass.” 

“T don’t like winter very well, either,” 
agreed Tawny Squirrel. “It’s too hard 
to find something good to eat.” 

“Well, I must go, Tawny Squirrel,” 
said Mr. Rabbit, getting up. “Good-bye! 
I’m glad I saw you again. Some day, 
we must have another visit.” 

_ “Oh, yes! Good-bye!” cried Tawny 
Squirrel. 

Jack Rabbit ran across the ground in 
wide leaps, just touching the snow banks. 

“How fast Mr. Rabbit can run!” 
thought Tawny. “He bounces like a big 
rubber ball. He’s almost as large as that 
little dog up at the house. I must tell 
Mother that I saw him,” and dropping 





. * 
a salt that is Quick 
. . 
dissolving! 
AS salt dissolves it penetrates and protects 
section after section of the meat from 
damage of _— attack. But to y 
penetrate, salt must thoroughly di e! 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt is asoft porous 
flake that instantly and completely dissolves, 
and evenly tes to the very center of 
the meat. not form “crusts’’ or lump. 
Don’t risk saving the few pennies difference 


AKRON, OHIO 
, IL. Buffalo, N.Y. Boston, Mass. 
ttsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, Ga, 


COLONIAL 
Special Farmers 
SALT 


Colonial Special Farmers Sak beats Block 
Sait for cattle feeding. It is pure, evaporated 

—never causes sore ton or sore months 
—<always insures animals getting enough. 
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Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letters to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successfus arming, Des Moines, lowa, and 
be sure and sign your name. Unsigned questions 
will not be answered. No names willbe published 
Those desiring personal answers will please enclose 
a two-cent stamp. 


Mrs. Emily Post in her book, “Eti- 
quette,”’ says ‘that a first rule for behavior 
in society 1s to try to do and say those 
things only which are agreeable to others. 
1 believe that most of us really try to do 
the things which are agreeable to others 
but sometimes we thoughtlessly fail in 
the second part of the rule because we do 
‘ot say agreeable things. The courtesy 

vf conversation is an unfailing indication 
of culture. 

The thoughtful, well-bred person al- 

ways attempts to carry on a pleasing 
conversation. If the conversation is to be 
a pleasing one it must not be a monolog. 
You should therefore do your part in con- 
tributing pleasant, impersonal remarks 
but be very sure you do not monopolize. 

The real secret of being a charming con- 
versationalist is to be able to tactfully 
bring about the subjects in which the 
others are interested, and, by the way, 
usually they are not as interested in your 
achievements as you yourself are. 

Always remember that a person of 
real charm avoids loud talking; speaks 

clearly and distinctly; does not criticise 
thea does not argue or antagonize; is 
thoughtful of others; and respects the 
ideas and ideals of all. 

Many people are inclined to think they 
are funny pr witty when in reality they 
are crude and tiresome. If you have some- 
thing really humorous to say by all means 
say it, provided it is in good taste, but 
be sure that people are laughing with you 
and not at you when you finish. Clever 
remarks which are sarcastic or cutting 
are better left unsaid. 

If you have no fitting contributions to 
make to the conversation, show by your 
attitude and attention that you are ver 
much interested in what is being said. 
Strive to become interested in other people, 
read good books; study matters of local 
and national importance, and you will 
soon have no difficulty in making well- 
chosen remarks to carry on your part of 
the agreeable conversation. 

Questions and Answers 

“Who orders the meal when a young 
man and woman are dining together?” 
asks a girl from Minnesota. 

The young man usually orders the 
meal. Of course he will consult your 
tastes and you should reply in a frank 
manner saying what you really would 
enjoy. Nothing is more embarrassing or 
provoking to one who is ordering the meal 
than to have the guest indifferent to what 
is being suggested. If the young man in 
question appears to be at a loss what to 
order perhaps you might tactfully assist 
him. If you know of certain dishes of 
which he is particularly fond you might 
suggest your having those. 

4 Nebraska girl writes: “During the 
holidays 2 visited with a girl chum of 
mine in another town and while there I 
met many of her friends who were es- 
pecially thoughtful about helping me have 
a good time. When I returned, should I 
have written notes to these people?” 

Of course you should write to your 
hostess immediately upon your return 
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“Good Pies— 





Healthful, opens 


made in a jiffy ~ 


O work—no fuss—a few minutes to make 
the flaky crust and to prepare the lus- 
cious goodness from your package of None 


Such Mince Meat! 


Packed full of raisins, currants, chopped up 
apples and the like, None Such Mince Meat 
Serve it 
Today, get 


is a health food with a smile in it. 
hot or cold—to all the family. 
None Such from your grocer. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Easy to Make” 
A FREE Book 


@iere’s a book every 

ousekeeper willcherish. 
Full of practical recipes 
—tried and proven deli- 
cious. It teaches pie mak- 
ing to the novice—and 
suggests short cuts to the 
expert. Send us the 
coupon today. 
















and Cookery, 

Merrell-Soule 
Company, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


& Please send me the book 
“" “Good Pies—Easy to Make”’ 
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Candle Power : 


Amazing invention in ‘table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging 
lanterns. Brilliant, Soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, = 4% cheap 
line or kerosene ( 


wick lamps at one-half cost. 
improvement in home and farm light-@% 
ing of the age. Patented. 
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UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 factory St.. Boonville, N. ¥. 




















HOME 
F R E TRIAL —— KEEP 
at with the 
oy oe Fm Wt beck if not AGENTS stirs “ our choice of records, for 
satished. Just write today for | 980 to $200 A Week $1. 00 Pay balance at rateof only a few cents 
this FREE Trial and Special | If you want to earn big ear : ie your gun home fore you 
ler toquickly introduce | Money write me quickly $1.00do wn. Seize rtunity. 
this light in your locality. Be _s me i Bye a 
tne rst icite now before you | Outht furnished free to rite for 
miss this opportunity. Hand. | worker on now on. Get our New ’ and 
some descriptive catalog of al Address’ me pe Sat aut thle oer whe safer a Find 
tee aires Lamp Co. | :3¥:, send agents Free] | | out about 0. 
Lamp Bide. — . F. K. BABSON, Ediess Phoncaraph Dists 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 25-11, Chicago, Il. 
LOOMS $9. -90 
SEATS ROME | eee 
AT ' THE 
wh -y Up hes onast ramousW HITE FLAME BURNER 
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home. You should tell her how much you 
enjoyed meeting her friends and it might 
be well to send some of them your regards 
thru her. If you were entertained by any | 


of them it would be nice to write them a 
short note also, thanking them for their | ¢ 
courtesies, —Bertha Averille | fe 





um plan gets big business.” SAMPLE FR 
BESTEVER PRODUCTS 


Delivered 


eather Beds 

















Me your old kerosene lamps end 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
_ amoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 

safe, durable, reliable. Oomplete sample, 

Wy 50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.26 


Your money if not — 
WHITE LAME | Get & co. 
64 Clark Building Rapids. Mich, 





Pillows and Feathers 





Write at once for Free Big Bargain Book 
Santtary Feather Beds, ibilows and | Feathers. 
ibe it w ory prices. 
sliver ail ¢ free and ive you 10 days trial 
verything nteed. ¥ post 
card tod t book sample of feathers. 
T & PILL 
Dept. 29 eames switie, tenn. 





wrote wfihout pubbing, Sells 


FR EE 
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Pencils, Knife, Pen § 
Holder, Eraser, for 
selling 30 pe kgs. C 
BLUINE mPa. 2 








Gum at 5c a pekg. write today. 
542 Mill St.. Coneord Junction) Mass, 








make 300 —- Beck IiL., made $98 in 2 days. Prom- 
Ny ng 


co. 1942-S trving Park 


/ 


Let our advertising columns direct you to the 
Chicago | best place to buy your farm merchandise 
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PRESSING PLAITS 
To plaited dresses which areso popular 


cannot fail to make a strong appeal to 
every woman, but one who is busy with 
household duties may feel as I did, that 
the countless pressings they require to 
keep them looking well will make too 
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big inroads upon her time and necessitate 
choosing a simpler—and less interesting— 
style. She knows, too, that a walk on a 
showery day can remove every vestige of 
the best laid plaits and thus more than 
double.the time which must be spent with 
the iron before the frock is again pre- 
sentable. 

Such were my thoughts when I chanced 
to run in to call on a neighbor. 

I found my friend sewing, making a 
dress with far more plaits than the one 
I had wanted so badly and dargd not buy. 

“And how is it,’’ I said, “that a busy 
woman like you thinks she can find time 
to keep a plaited dress in order?” 

“T see that I must tell you my secret,” 
my neighbor answered. ‘‘Plaits will not 
be such a burden if you will only do a 
little work with your sewing machine 
before you wear your gown. [See, I run 
a line of stitching: close to the edge of 
every plait, on the under side of the dress. 
This does not show on the right side and 
it certainly does help to keep the plait 
in press far better than our old plan of 
taping them. And then, too, you need 
never worry about their disappearing 
when your dress gets damp. It is not 
necessary to continue this line of stitching 
along the entire length of a plait. Some- 
times a few inches at the bottom of the 
skirt will be sufficient,” as the sketch 
above shows. 

And betause I have found this plan 
so successful in solving my problem I am 
passing it on,—S. H. 


THE MEANING OF CONTROL 

Mother Nagel sat down to finish a 
letter in a few hurried lines before the 
mail carrier came. The dining room table 
was’ still loaded with the dirty breakfast 
diahes. The bread sponge was slow and 
had to be coaxed. The kitchen sink drain 
had frozen up and water was heating over 
the sulky kitchen-fire to thaw it. Count- 
less other things. needed to be done, and 
as usual, everything needed first attention. 

Joe Junior, aged two and one-half, had 
already dragged dozens of playthings 
from the room where they had n care- 
fully “put to bed” the night before. 

The uncleared table caught his eye. It 
was one of his chores to carry to the 
kitchen his own A. B. C. plate, his drink- 
ing cup, his spoon, and the silver from 
each plate. He had been told repeatedly 
not to touch Mother’s beautiful cut glass, 
but it had a wonderful attraction for him. 
Seizing the glass at Daddy’s plate, assert- 
ing that he was “helping Mauver,” he 
started to the kitchen. 

“Joe Junior,how many times must 
Mother tell you not to touch those 
glasses? Haven't you any sense at all?” 
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Junior straightened himself, glared at 
his mother, and assuming her hostile tone 
so far as he was able, came back at her 
“You any shense 'tall?’”’ Mother calmed 
down, quite ashamed of her own outburst. 

“Junior, you must not do that. You 
must not talk to Mother that way.” 

The little face softened instantly. Lean- 
ing against Mother’s knee, the bewildered 
little one inquired, ‘““Mauver, what did 
Junior do?” 

How could the mother explain to him 
that she might lose her temper and say 
harsh things to him, but that he must not 
do it? 

Children of that age cannot reason, 
altho they do sometimes give clever imita- 
tions of reasoning that deceive us momen- 
tarily. They really do only what they 
have seen done and say what they have 
heard said. They learn by rote, and imi- 
tate what they cannot understand. Man 
times must an admonition be repeated. 
But patience, firmness and kindness will 
win the love, confidence and respect of 
the child. 

The lesson Mother Nagel is learning is 
that she must learn to control Mother 
before she can control Junior.—F. 5. B. 














PRIVET VERSUS HONEYSUCKLE 
On this place both of these hedge plants 


have been planted for a couple of rods 
each. They were not pruned. They do 
not differ much in appearance, and both 
make neat hedge plants. The cost of 
planting differs — much. Privet plants 
cost almost as much each as honeysuckle 
plants and must be planted thickly to 
make a good hedge, while one honeysuckle 
every five or six feet will suffice and they 
may be planted still farther apart, taking 
but a little longer to become effective. 
Privet does not need any support, but the 
honeysuckle does. The foliage is all there 
is to privet, but the honeysuckle blooms 
freely in the spring and some blooms ap- 
pear all summer, and they are very fra- 
rant. If one wishes to make a formal 
codes and prune to shape the privet will 
be best, but with the Amour River privet, 
which has slender twigs and fine foliage, 
pruning is not necessary to give a ge 
oo for the bushes are always well 
formed and graceful. Honeysuckles re- 
main green far into the winter, as does 
the California privet, but the Amour 
River privet drops its leaves with the 
other shrubbery.—L. H. C. 


FIFTH PRIZE LETTER 

It is evident that Margaret Carlson, of 
Michigan, has received some train- 
ing in home decoration somewhere in her 
brief career. She received fifth prize in 
our room decoration contest for her letter: 

“My sister and I have quite a large 
room on the southwest side of the house. 
It has two windows on the south side and 
one on the west. 

“The paper was old and torn, the floor 
painted a dirty grey, old rugs, faded cre- 
tonne curtains rae an old rocker with 
arms which had had the rockers knocked 
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off and was painted a deathly white, an o\q 
cherry dresser; and on the whole it w.,s , 
very ugly room, so we decided to chang. jt. 

“We purchased two quarts of ivory 
flat paint and one of ivory enamel. WV, 
painted the woodwork two coats of fig 
paint and one of enamel. We took the 
top off the dresser and gave the dresser 
and the frame of the mirror four coats of 
flat paint and two of enamel. We re. 
moved the old brass handles from the 
drawers and replaced them with glass 
knobs and filled the extra holes with plas. 
ter of paris. We bought some trans/ers, 











rose and forgetmenot peters, and put 
one on each drawer and it looks just like 
d painting. 


Fresh Paper and Paint 
“While we were doing this we had the 


room a ge using a stri paper to 
add height as the ceiling ag low, 
The paper has a very narrow flowered 
strip of black and yellow flowers with 
a background of very tiny blue gray 
leaves. Then we painted the floor a soft 
= . We bought a chair at a second- 

and store and painted and enameled it 
like the dresser putting a transfer on the 
back. The chair is a ney old-fashioned 
one such as is found in many of our grand- 
mothers’ kitchens. 

“We bought thirteen yards of silkolene 
and made over-drapes with a valance 
across the top and we have plain cream- 
colored marquisette curtains with hand- 
made filet inserts next to the window. 
The silkoline has an all-over pattern of 
blue and gold flowers in the same colors 
as the wall pone. 

“We took the old white chair and 
padded it with old quilts and covered it 
with silkoline, covering the top smoothly 
down to the seat and using a ruffle around 
the bottom. The cushion is made separ- 
ately. The bed we had was a pretty shade 
of blue so we left it and it harmonizes 
very nicely with the rest of the room. We 
have homemade rag rugs of blue and 
white with rose stripes at the ends in the 
same shade as the rose in the transfers on 
the dresser and chair. Then we added a 
waste basket with blue flowered covering, 
running gold ribbon thru the slits and 
tying in a bow. 

“My sister ay gy a bed spread of 
unbleached muslin in blue and yellow, 
pink and lavender. This adds a great 
deal to the appearance of our room. 

“When everything was finished we ar- 
ranged our things. We put the bed in the 
east end of the room, the dresser between 
the two windows on the south side of the 
room so we have a good light to dress by. 
We hung the mirror above the dresser with 
a cord which does not show. We placed 
the covered chair in the southwest corner 
of the room and the enameled one against 
the wall opposite the dresser. We have 4 
little William and Mary table beside the 
covered chair where we keep magazines 
and a book or two. My uncle made the 
table for us so it didn’t cost us anything. 

Our Friends Envy Us 

“So we have the coziest corner to read 
or sew in that one could wish for. The 
whole thing cost us about ten dollars and 
it surely is worth that and a great deal 
more to us. , 

“This summer we had an_ interior 
decorator here to decorate the dining and 
living rooms and he saw the room and 
thought it was very nice. He went home 
and told his wife about # and they went 
at it and fixed theirs just like it. 

“Our room is the envy of our friends 
and they never refuse an invitation 
spend the night in our ee 

“Harmony is the main ‘thing and also it 
makes little difference how nice a room 
you have if you do not keep it neat a 
clean. The r cluttered ~ tg. shoes, 
your chairs and bed with clo 
dresser with worthless trash does n0 
make a very nice-looking room and it is 
not fair to your room or yourself, as people 
judge us by our surroundings ” 
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The Button worn by Fuller Men 
We who render a Service that is 

























and 
| the 


-| Welcomed in a Million Homes! 


ed 3 

ring, 

— Welcomed, because it is a Service of Helpfulness that has never before 
d of been offered to farm wives. Welcomed, because it is the identifying mark of 
low, @ 5,037 Fuller Men, each one of them trained in matters of Cleanliness and Sani- 
reat Mi tation. Welcomed, because these Fuller Men are able to suggest to the woman 
- in the home better, quicker and less tiring ways of doing practically every one 
the Of her cleaning problems, thus saving. her time and giving her more time for 
ween # other worthwhile things. Welcomed, because they come to your heme, and 
f the @ render this Service right where the housewife best knows her own cleaning 


bes duties. Welcomed also by the men because they are offered so many helpful 

vid fy Suggestions as to better and quicker methods of cleaning the dairy utensils, etc. 

‘rner  veleomed, because these Fuller Men are-gentlemen; courteous and considerate Y4 ea 
ainst of the way they are received in thousands of homes every day. Welcomed, ea 
ve 8M because they represent the largest house of its kind in the world, and are 

4. therefore treated with absolute confidence, everywhere. 





| The Fuller Man comes right to your home— % 


been, 

read 
Phe For Fuller Brushes are sold only in this home-demonstrating €or 
and way, by the Fuller Man who calls at regular intervals. Your 
deal Fuller Man is a resident of your own community. You will 

know him by this identifying mark, the Fuller Button, in his \ 4 

coat lapel, and by the Fuller Red Tip Tag and the Fuller 
Trade Mark on every brush he shows you. If your Fuller 
Man has not called recently, write to The Fuller Brush Co., 
1072 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller 
Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton). Also ask for a copy of the book 
“Handy Brushes on the Farm”, It is free,—just send a postcard. 
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FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES- HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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No More Coal and 
Wood Drudgery. No 
Coal Bills. AWarmer 
Home. Better Cook- 
ing and Baking. 


Don’t build a fire—have one in a few seconds. A 
twist of the wrist and presto! You have an in- 
tense, cheerful fire almost instantly. Warms the 
coldest rooms on “blizzardy”’ mornings in a few 
minutes. Gives you a hot oven, for morning bak- 
ing, almost instantly. Gives a steadier oven heat 
than coa) or wood — hence perfec t baking results. 

Wonderful new device called *“‘NU-HEAT” slips 
into any range, heater or furnace. Makes gas out 
of one part coal oil (kerosene) the cheapest known 
fuel,to twenty parts of free air. A cheaper gas 
than city gas and it has twice the heat of coal. 

This new kind of fuel is advised by Architectsand 
Domestic Scientists and is used by the Government 





Heat Always 
Ready at 
Twist of Wrist 











in the naval galleys (ships’ kitchens) because it isso 


farsuperior tothedirty, high-priced undependable 
heat of coal or wood. Cuts housework in half. 
Absclutety safe. Ironclad 
guarantee. 30 days’ free trial. 
Write for full information free. 
Mention if you have range, 
heater, furnace. Special intro- 





AGENTS 
Make $650 to $200 a 
week, full or spare 
time, selling some 
thing every house 
wife wants at a new 
poe eo low every 

an afford it 
Writ. quick for ex 
lusive territory and 
fre © sample case 
offer. 


on your part whatsoever. 
Py _ Manufacturing Co. 











ductory price will be quoted if 
you write today. No obligation 


St. Louis, Mo, 





worth of ordinary 
fuel will keep this 
Sunray lamp or lan- 
tern in operation for 
30 hours. Produces 
300 candle power 
of the purest, whit-& 
est and best light 


known to science. Nothingto 
wear; simple;safe; 10days’ trial, 


Lantern 


As a epecial introduc- 
er, 


tory o we will give 

you a 300 Candle Power 

Sunray Lantern FREE 

with the first purchase 

of a Sanray Lamp. 

Lights up the y ard or barn like a search light. 

rite today {0 for full information and agency 
proposition. 


KNIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 25.11 








Chicago, Ill. 
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S 2 Oo Instruments 


e havea wonderful new qooyrighted oe each 

mt Ls J by mail! To first pupils in eac slit we f yt free 2 
qupert, Vioiin Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Re allen Teele ere. a= 
Banjo-Ukulele, Banjo-M dolin, ¢ Ronen or Bonk. Bepso. = >- 
Also teach Piano and Organ. Very small charge for 
lessone only. A lessons will teach you several pieces. Over 
100,000 successfu} players. e. = pee, ce or no charge 
Complete outfit free. No obligation. 


Slingerland School of ‘Music, 1815 Orchara a St., Chicago, til, 


lutely free 





Multa ticity eed CELEBRATED 


TEACHERS 


Lessons specially prepared for 


home study. Endorsed by Paderewski. Not a new method 


Long established school now celebrating its 20th Anniversary 


Write naming course you are intereted 
in: Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 


ANYINSTRUMEN 
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SUSEKEEPERS 
A JOLLY LEAP YEAR PARTY 


Since Leap Year comes but once in 
four years it would be folly to overlook 
the opportunity for such a jolly party. 
It may be given any time during 1924 but 
is most appropriate for the Valentine 
season. 

Now that the girls drive the family 
quite as well as their brothers, it will be 
sasy for two girls to go together and escort 
the men they invite to the party. Those 
who live some distance away may be 
asked to wait at the home of someone 
living near. Each girl sends an invitation 
to the man agreed upon and, if she wishes, 
on the day of the party she sends him a 
tiny boutonniere packed in a huge florists’ 
box. Or she may send a funny one made 
of tiny wired onions, pieces of cauliflower 
and bits of lettuce or parsley. These the 
men will be expected to wear. 

The following invitation is written on 
a large red heart: 

Since ’tis Leap Year, as you know, 

The Daughters of Eve would like to show 

How courting should be done. 
Send the red heart if willing to learn; 
If not, the white one please return, 

But pray don’t spoil the fun! 

I will call for you at (time and date). 
You will be expected to conduct yourself 
in all things as becomes a lady. 

(Signed) 
A small red heart and a white one are 
enclosed with the invitation. One will be 
returned to show whether or not the in- 
vitation is accepted. 

Of course the girls will be “perfect 
gentlemen” when calling for the men, 
showing them every attention. At the 
party the men are shown to a room where 
a boy in maid’s cap and apron removes 
their coats and offers powder, and pins. 
| The girls, waiting at the foot of the stairs, 
their partners to chairs and seat 
themselves on sofapillows at their feet. 

Little booklets made of red hearts 
with white paper between are given the 
men. .On the first sheet is written the 
admonition: “Study eyes before falling in 
love.” The men are to write down the 
name of each girl present and the color 
of her eyes. Beginning with their partners 
each man moves to the girl on his right 
when bell is tapped. They continue on 
around the circle until they reach their 
partners. The girls have been given the 
tiny red hearts gummed on one side that 
came in little boxes. The correct color 
of the eyes of each girl is then given and 
the men are given a heart to paste in their 
book for every one they have correct. 
Chairs are then brought for the girls and 
they take their places in the circle by 
their partners. 

On the second page of the little booklet 
is the advice, “To be sure you have fallen 
in love with the right girl, test her with 
these questions’’: 

1. In whose hands should the family 
pocketbook be placed? 

2. How many evenings a week would 
you expect to be away from home? 

3. How often should a husband get his 
own breakfast? 

How long and how often would you 
expect your relatives to visit you? 

The men move to the first girl on the 
left and discuss the first question with 
her. If his ideas are satisfactory to her 
he is given a heart for his booklet. When 
signal is given he moves on to the next 
girl and discusses the second subject. | UM#ON 
Other questions may be added, but it 
would not be wise to continue this too 
long. 








The men find on the third page of their 
instruction booklet the announcement 


M usic, Violin, Cornet,Mandolin,Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ that the “Professors of Proposalology will 


and we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND forit NOW! 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
871 Siegel-Myers Bidg. 


Chicago, Illinois 


| give a demonstration.’ 


Both the girls and men draw hearts 
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Telephone 


Does your errands—less travel. Keeps you in 
touch with markets and weather conditions — 
saves loss. Gives communication with your 
friends—no lonesome evenings. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
TELEPHONES 


known the world over as superior instru- 
ments, are adapted to farm systems. Prac- 
tically trouble proof, they carry the voice 
clear and distinct in any kind of weather. 
It's easy to organize atelephone system 

in your community. Write for free Bul. 


letin No. 20,**A Telephone on the 
Farm "’, which tells how it is done, 


Stromberg-Carlson 


pulephons Mfg. Co. 


A Downes set GIVEN 


This marvelous gen- 
uine semi-porceiain 
dinner-set is given 
according toourplan 
in the catalog for dis- 
tributing only 40 
owe me ofour guaran- 

garden seed at 10 
cents a packet to your 
friends. We trust you 
Sendnothing. Just sen od 
your name and address 

and we ship the seed 
and full informatiog 
about our 100 cash bon- 
uses ranging u dy 

us: 


BARR fa) Box Tyrone P Pa, 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
947, AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, e¥en better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested by 
the U. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The nventor, T.M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, IIl., is offering tosend a lamp on 10 day's 
FREE trial, or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him to-day for full particulars. Alsoask him to 
explain how you can get the agency ,and without ex- 
ptrience or money make $250 to $500 per month. 


; Ww ~—+~— a VELY $ 
reyitiiey Won an ay 


SILK 


Sees poe ly 
" 273 FACTORY ST., 


GO INTO BUSINESS [2.2270 


Factory vee oe Sor ery- 


yaa Say oe saat miei nth menor mong 
. Drawer 5 i Be 

SONGS’ Ballads, mo sms novelty 
tT ie 


with beautiful coleved enna covers, Send for free cata 
T. S$. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept 212, CHICAGO 





VILLE, N. ¥. 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


ha An old lady, 72 years of 
‘4 age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
ess, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
rom his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
nt weeks. We have successfully 

treated more than 45,000 cases the past 19 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate 
thoroughly. Price within 
reach of ali. : 
Send For Our Free Book. { 
Ppt apy = pooh ee : 


ee defintte inf: 
PHILO ‘BURT MFG.CO. 
288-13 Oad ga 


Infantile 
Paralysis 


left this child a cripple. Her 
father’s jetter and these pictures 
tell the happy result: 


“Infantile Paralysis caused our 
: Wanda to ; walk on her 



















































floor. Weare more wi 
fel result of her Sa oy —- 
eee 7 eLain 
inples EY PAWBAK, 


Cl McLain oe 
tarium isa 
oughly equipped 
private institu- 
tion devoted ex- 
clusively to the 
treatment of Club F 
InfantileParalyeie.Spinal 
Diseases formit: 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, ete., 
especially as found in chile 
dren young adults. 
Our book, ““Deformities 
and Paralysis, ** also ‘“Book 
of References, ""sent FREE. 











































































986 Aubert Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 















SUCCES 


SFUL FARMING 


upon which are corresponding numbers. 
Each girl proposes to the man holding her 
number in the funniest possible manner. 
As she does so he must continual | 
her shoulder and murmur, ‘Yes, » Bn 
If he can do this without laughin 
smiling he is given another red heart for 
his booklet. 

The last page of the booklet gives this 
advice, “Hs: ving won her, test her sub- 
mission and see’ if she will always come at 
your bidding.” 

In the old game of “wink” the girls 
show how ‘this Is done. A girl stands be- 
hind each man’s chair, but one chair is 
left vacant. The one who is “‘it’’ winks 
at one of the men, who mu t try to slip 
away and occupy the vacant place before 
the girl behind his chair can touch him. 
The girl left with the vacant chair then 
becomes “it” and must wink someone 
ae * from another girl. . 
ter this game the men are invited 


“Spoonology.” Each finds his spoon and 
that of his partner tied together with a red 
ribbon a foot long. If they can success- 
fully eat their ice cream in this manner 
they deserve a heart for this course. The 
booklets are graded, all are declared to 
have graduated, and are given little love 
diplomas decorated with hearts and cupids. 
Partners for supper may be found by 
matching the pieces of red hearts that 
have been cut. in two.—M. J. T. 


COMFORTABLE IRONING 

We flatter ourselves that we have just 
about reached the acme of comfortable 
ironing at our house. This has been 
achieved thru varying stages of experi- 
ment and advancement. 

First of all, we iron only such = 
are essential. We are proud that we have 
the hardihood to fold our everyday towels 
and sheets neatly and to make our every- 
day garments of materials that do not 
d, we use a eubtesting J 
which does away with those countless onal 
wearying trips to and from the stove. 

Thi cae our ironing board hinged 
to the kitchen wall so that it is always 
ready for use without being tugged from 
the kitchen closet as of old. 

But with all these helps, there was still 
the weary standing; so we experimented 
wth various “sitting-down’”’ arrangements. 
By far the most comfortable seems to be 
a piano stool that can be adjusted to the 
desired heights We lowe the ironing 
board so that the operator may sit with 
feet resting firmly and comfortably on the 
floor, and with the board just escaping the 
lap, and find there is then no strain of arm 
or shoulder in handling the iron. 

The basket of folded clothes is placed 
on a chair at the left and within easy reach 
of the ironer. The clothes-bars are at the 
right and back, also within easy reach 
without rising. 

Not only does such an arrangement 




















New invention now —— 
ing easy in every home.Ends 
stove drudgery. Cuts ironing time 
& half. Saves steps. Costs one 
ent for 3 hours use, Ntwrtach- 
ments.No eords No tubes Gives 
quick regulated heat.Guaran 
Se mee fast. Mrs. Wagner, Ohio, 
24 in few hours spare time. M. Pennsy?vania, made 
$164 in one week. You can do as wall Work all or spare time. 
No experience needed. Nocapital. New plan. Seoly take 
orders. We deliver and collect. Comissions 
orders. Send for exclusive ye and rine Ow OUTr or orrene 
Write today. The Akron 













Fine Tone 


$20 ee raprechoesay es 


We havea wonderful new copyr syste: 
Music by mai > first pupils = con ge locality we will 
tuperb Violin, Te mor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawaiian-Guitar 
Banjo-Ukulele, E Manse tar abgo- 
free. Also teac Very ——¥ charge 
a only. Fou y will teach you several pieces. Over 
100,000 successful players. a: —— success or no charge 
Complete od School free. Dept.170, No obligation. 


Sling: School of Music, 1815 Orcharg St.. Chicago, ill 
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save the strength of the ironer, but a good- 
sized ironing can be accomplished in a 
remarkably short timé.—A. M 
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into the dining room for a course in| 
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Have This Better Light 
in Your Home, too 


IGHT after night, 

throughout the year, the 
COLEMAN QUICK-LITE 
Lamp brings 300-candle- 
power brilliance and helpful 
comfort and happiness in 
more than a million homes. 
It’s the cleanest, most eco- 
nomical lamp you can buy; 
a cheerful, dependable 
helper for every housewife. 


More Light Than 20 Old- 
Style Oil Lamps 

—and none of the greasy wicks to 

trim, or smoky chimneys to wash. 

Gives 12 to 15 hours’ brilliant 

service per quart of fuel used. 

It’s a safe lamp—can’t spill ae 

Inspected, tested and guarante: 

Price, $9.00 (West of 

$9.50). In Canada, $11.50. 


More than 30,000 Hardware and 
General Stores sell Quick-Lites, 
If there isn't a Quick-Lite Dealer 
near you, write us, Dept. SF-41 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia Chicago Los 
Canadian Factory, Toronto 


ae Sa Lite Lantern 
is built on same prin- 
- s omek J Lamp. Always 
ready for all outdoor =< 
general use — for any 
any night. in any weat = 
Can't blow out. Price 
o. 30 ns of echies 
00). In Canada, $10.00, 


(oleman 
Tfes@ MaKe 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 









he Sunshine of the Night’ ‘ 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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No. 1882—You Will Enjoy Making This 
Dress. Designed for style and with the interests 
of the amateur home dressmaker in mind. Pattern 
cuts in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 40-inch 
material. 

No. 1911—Good-Looking Shirt. Can be made 
with soft or starched éollar. The cuffs could be 
made plain or reversible, but the French reversible 
cuffs provided for in this pattern are the most 
popular. Cut in sizes 124% to 19 inches neck 
measure. The 15-inch size requires 34 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 1879—Charming One-Piece Dress. In a 
style that every woman will appreciate. Cutinsizes 
16 years and36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 334 yards of 36-inch material with 244 yards 
of 5-inch ribbon for the sash. The embroidery pat~ 
tern No. 654 costs 12 cents extra. 

No. 1656—Practical House Dress. It is 
cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
with 1% yards 36-inch contrasting material. 


No 1070—Smart Cape for Little Girl. Any 
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little girl would be proud to wear as attractive a 
cape as this. Cut in sizes 2 to 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 254 yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
of 8-inch fur for trimming. 

No. 1923—Charming Afternoon Frock. Cut 
in sizes 36 to 46 inches bust jmeasure. Size 
36 requires 344 yards of 40-inch material with % 
yards of 24-inch contrasting. The embroidery pat- 
tern No. 656 costs 12 cents extra. 

No. 1883—This Apron Is Always Useful. It 
is very attractive when made of gingham, percale, 
or any other fancy cotton print, and i 
pretty when made of two materials as shown in the 
tketch. You may also use up small pieces of cloth 
in this way. Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 uires 144 Bs of 36-inch 
dark material with 11 yards 27-inch figured. 

No, 1932—The Popular Overblouse. Of plain 
or printed silk or fancy cotton, this blouse would 
give much satisfactory service. The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 244 yards of 40-inch material. 

No, 1919—For the School Girl. The 
lines of this little coat dress are certain to delight 
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the school girl. As shown, a serge and crepe com- 
bination was used, but it is a style that will also 
look well if developed in a si material. Sizes 
8 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 1)¢ yards of 40-inch 
scogestel with 1% yards of 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 1255—Child’s Pajamas. For the wee boy 
or girl, the one-piece t garment 
proves the most comfortable and is the easiest to 
make. This style buttons in the front, has a drop 
seat in the back, and may have either long or short 
sleeves. Cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Size 8 require 
2% yards of ma 
No. 1916—The New Overblouse. Adapted to 
any on which it is worn, is opular jac 
quette blouse, a pleasing version of w is illu» 
trated. The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years and % 
ust measure. Size 36 requires 2 
of 40-inch material with 1 yard 20-inch en- 
Tensdesy and 2% yards of lace. 
oad ain aloe — +, 
i ud very eseen u 
© eee 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 254 yards of 36-inch material (f 
sateen or lingette this slip be very practical. 





How to Order T 


‘o order any of the items shown on this page, write 
your name and address plainly, give correct num ber 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your! etter to Pattern Dept., Successfu |] Farming, 
patterp isweam allowing and is guaranteed to ft perfectly. 


Des Moines, lowa. Every 


Department, 


Fall and Winter Fashion Book 


In addition to pattern 
She hen othe ne ~~4 10 ts y 

q cents a . 
De : | aaeteadt 1 Pesuens Des Moines, Iowa. 


Containing al! the 

oh te tein el ae 
styles for ‘amily, i articles 0 
difheult points in home dressmaking are included ia 


Address your order to Pattern 
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SPRING FASHION BOOK 


From the front cover of our Spring 
Fashion Magazine right, on thru the book, 
you will see all of the styles which will be 
popular during the coming season. There 
are styles for morning and afternoon wear 
as well as those needed for the more formal 
occasions, and cute things for the children. 
There are dressmaking lessons for the 
beginner, and charming styles which can 
be made in a couple of hours even by one 
who is a mere novice with the needle. You 
will find embroidery designs; also photos 
of the most popular actresses. So settle 
your dress problems by sending ten cents 
today for our New Fashion Magazine. 
You'll save dollars by doing so. Address 
Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


————_——__——— 


CROCHET INSERTION AND LACE 
The following insertion, made of No. 50 
thread and No. 12 hook, measures two and 
three-fourths inches to deepest point, and 
is beautifully lacy and sheer. 
Abbreviations are st., stitch; sp., space; 





bl.. block; tr., treble; d. tr., double treble; 
ch., chain; sl. st., slip stitch. 
ist 5 rows: 7 sp. 


6th row: 1 sp., 3 bl., 3 sp. 

7th row: 2 sp., 2 bl., 1 sp., 1 b! , | sp, 
Sth row: 1 sp., 2 bl _ i oe, 2 bl., 1 sp. 
9th row: 1 sp., 1 bl., 1 sp., 1 bl, 3 sp. 


10th row: same as 8th row. 
11th row: same as 7th row. 
12th row: same as 6th row. 
Next 5 rows same as first, or 7 sp. each. 
Once started, this is readily followed 





by glancing at picture as the work pro- 
It forms a pretty scallop effect. 
For edge: fill in first 5 sp. with 5 tr. 
d. tr., remember), ch. 3, fasten with d. 
in 2nd sp. from last. Tr. ch. 3, tr. over 2nd 


ceeds 


tr. from last. Ch. 5, fasten with tr. over 
next tr., ch. 3, fasten with d. between 
next trs. Ch. 3, repeat to finish. 

urn, sl. st. up to middle of Ist 5 trs., 
ch. 3, picot twice separated by ch. 2, 

3, fasten with 2 trs. in center of 2nd 
trs., ch. 2, 2 picots separated by 2 ch., 
ch. 3, fasten with 2 trs. over 2nd. 5 trs. 
from last. Ch. 2, picot, ch. 3, fasten with 


d. over d., sl. st. to next tr., ch. 3, picot, | 
h. 3, fasten with d. over d., repeat from | 


hrst. 


BAKED CHEESE WITH RICE 


2 c. boiled rice 2 c. milk 
< eggs 1 tbsp. butter 
lc. cheese ground or Salt 


finely cut 1 tbsp. minced pimento 
Stir melted butter into rice and add 
Deaten eggs and remaining ingredients and 
Seasoning, using paprika if pimento is not 
convenient. Mix thoroly and turn into a 
buttered baking dish. Bake twenty-five 
minutesin a moderate oven.—Mrs. A.B. D. 


AYor leaned (oe 


and floral motifs. 





Tatting—for Ten Cents. 


will mail it promptly. 


Sit Leading Stores 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Unusual Designs for 
Crochet, Cross-Stitch, and Tatting 


HE woman in search of pretty patterns easy enough for a child to do 
= will find many happy suggestions in the colorful cross-stich baskets 


If your deaier cannot supply you with J. er P. 
Coats Book No. 14, send us ten cents, and we 


The Spool Cotton Company 
Dept. 198, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


ce oa @ OY KS a 
COTTONS 4 


ARE THE BEST AA 


Everywhere 


Cents for 


J&P Coats Book No.l4 


os 


by Anne Orr 





The experienced worker will enjoy making the gorgeous peacock on the 
card table cover, and the practical crochet patterns for household linens 
—all shown in J. & P. Coats Book No. 14 on Crochet, Cross-Stitch, and 















FAST COLORS 
for Embroidery 
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Peace Dale yarns for every purpose— 
ou pay only 14 c to We per oz. direct 
rom mill! Guaranteed soft, smooth, 

long wearing. Colors from the most 

brilliant to delicate, pastel shades. 

Send today for over 120 beautiful free 

samples—and special knitting book 

offer coupon. Satisfaction guaranteed 

by 100-year old firm. Peace Dale Mills, 

oor 401, 25 Madison Ave. , NewYork 
ity. 


120 FREE 
'YARNSAMPLES 












Any girl or woman, 15 orover, can 
easily learn DAESS DESIGN. 

ING AND MAKING IN TEN A 
WEEKS, using spare a 
moments. Experts earn 


“ha. Are You Well Dressed? 


$40 to $100 a Week .—~ inotitute 
MatiCoupon ~~ Dept. F 642 








We Pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for guaranteed 
hosiery for men and women. 
styles and colors. 







Written guarantee with each pair to wear and give satis- 
faction or new hose free, Steady daily income. Full or 
spare time. No experience necessary. Low priced. Our 
lk hose lead. Take orders for six to ten pairsaday. Repeat 
orders increase every month. rromps delivery a a 
. Fora y, year round business there is noth- 

ing better than this line. Write for territory and samples. 
JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hese E-91 Dayton, Ohio 


Make 
BIG MONEY 















Men,women, everywhere are 
making big incomes weav- 
ing rugs, carpets, mats, 
ete., on our easy running 


NEWCOMB 
Automatic Looms 


We teach you. Write now for 
and learn how easy it 





Today a Rochester, N.Y. 
* “Kindly send me free it fe to get the things you want by 
sampie lessons in Dr a... earning the money on the New. 
: ning and Making. Experience comb Automatic . 
> p oveens steeeees sreees , omb Loom Co.500 Taylor St., Davenport, la. 
AOGTOSS.. «oe enes esecccece 





We have investigated the 
ave gine to recommend them to you. 
pro 
| dise at the lowest possible price. 








responsibility of every firm advertising in this issue and we 
, Read what they have to say. 
table as well from a point of general information as to where to buy the best merchan- 


They will prove to be 





Ends Dirt and iin 


Coal—ashes—dirt—soot — dust —smoke—build- 
ing fires—carrying ashes—uneven heat—cold rooms 
—coal strikes—sh orta ges—poor quality—exor- 
bitant prices? No! Never again aslong as you live! 

INSTEAD—cheap heat—plentiful heat—sootless 
heat—ashless heat—smokeless heat—and all this 
without any change to yourrange, heater orf urnace 


Twice The Heat of Coal, 
Fits Any Stove or Furnace 


Already over 150,000 
American housewives have 

equipped their homes with 

this amazi invention, 

called the liver Oil-Gas 
urner, be- 

cause it 
PJburns only 

5percent 
oil, 95 per 
cent air, (the 

cheapest fuel there is). It 

gives twice the heat of coal. 

No wicks, n lor, no smoke, no carbon. Abso- 
lutely — s+ last a lifetime—guaranteed to 
give perfect heating satisfaction. Installed in your 
stovein one minute—then by simply turning a 
valve you have much or little - when and as 

you want it the whole year round 


SPECIAL Low Price 
introductory Offer 


Don’t pay another coal 
bill—don't go on with the 
dirt and drudgery of coal 
and wood—risking your 
family’s health in cold 
Winter months. Send 
immediately for our Free 
Booklet which tells all about 

amazing invention— 
and how you 
can use itin 
your own 
stove on Mr. 


Offer now be- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


JANUARY MUSIC OFFERINGS 


As this is the season of the year that 
we all have more time to sy hoc. dance, 
we are listing the latest Star Dance Folio, 
No. 24. who have formerly had the 
dance folios will surely want this one. 

Vocal 

My Task, by Ashford. (e-e.) *A sacred 
song of unusual merit. The message of 
the words might well be used as a guide 
for our lives thru the me year. Wher- 
ever this song is sung you will always have 
a request to repeat it. “The accompaniment 
is very melodious and not difficult. 

Old Folks at Home, by Whiting. 

retty, popular song which weaves the 
wc known old ct of the title all 
thru the accompaniment. 

Salt Your Sugar, by Berlin. (d-d.) A 
humorous song. “Salt Your Sugar” is 
the way the old minister told his COETE-| an 
gation to save their money. 

Wonderful One, by Whiteman. (ee.) | te 
Of all the popular songs, the waltz ones 
are the favorites. This beautiful waltz 
song is very rhythmical; it carries the 
melody thruout, and may be used either 
as a song or instrumental waltz. 

Until Tomorrow, by Hegbom. (d-e.) 
A melodious Mexican serenade, with 
both English and Spanish words. The 
tuneful melody is written in the same 
time as La Paloma and in imitation of 
the mandolin which the serenader uses 
to accompany himself. 

Circus Days in Our One-Horse Town, 
by Costa. (f-e.) Dedicated to Jackie 
Coogan in Circus Days and with nine 
different views of Jackie on the cover. 
This song is very popular, especially with 
the children. 

Instrumental 


Star Dance Folio, No. 24. This popular 


(e-e.) 








ing made to 

ers of this 

magazine. No 

obligation. Fill out and get this coupon in the 
very first mail. 


AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
Oliver representatives make big money—$500 
a month! Men with sales organization $10,000, 
25,000 a your, Spare time workers, agents, sales- 
men needed—$75 a week easy. Exclusive territory 
—real cooperation. Write at once for Free Sample 
Case Offer, and full details. Address 
B. M. Oliver, President. 


OLIVERG: BURNER 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Company 
A-75 Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Oldest and largest manufacturers of Oil-Gas 

urners in the wor 
Canadian Distributor: A-75 OliverBidg., Toronto, Ont 
_—_ Ee ee 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co. 
A-75 Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


§} Send me your FREE Book, “New Kind of Heat,” 
and Special Low Price Introductory Offer. 
interested in a burner for 





Coal Range Heating Stove. .... Furnace 1 
(Specify, steam, hot air, hot water.) 
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folio is published each year and contains 
forty different popular songs (music only) 
arranged for dancing—fox-trots, one- 
steps and waltzes. It contains the song 
hits of the season, such as Dreamy Melody, 
Carolina in the Morning, Barney Google, 
and others. If you like popular mugic you 
will enjoy this book. 

Salut a Pesth, by Kowalski, Grade 6. 
A very showy recital number ‘sometimes 
called Hungarian March. The octaves 
and heavy chords thruou$ make it a 
very splendid teaching number. 

Little Patriot March, by Krogman, an 
easy Grade 2. It gives the young people 
confidence in themselves to play a march 
in school. 

Assorted Roll of Three Pieces. We are 
offering this to clear our stock of numbers 
left over after the coupon has expired. 
Each roll contains music worth at least 
three times what we are asking for it. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
‘arming 
OCTOBER MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires January 3lst) 


oc 
It’s Very Clear You're Welcome Here, 35 cents. 
Eleanore, 40 cents. 
I Can Hardly Wait Until I Grow Up to Be a 
Man, 35 cents. 
River Shannon Moon, 30 cents. 
It’s Raining; One Umbrella for Two, 30 cents, 
Instrumental 
With Charming Grace, 35 cents. 
Just a Smile, 30 cents. 
Tripping Thru the Woods, 15 cents. 
Lit le Rowdy, 1¢ cents. 
o — cad Piano 
Anya | Seren Jc, 
JANU ‘ky ‘MUSIC COUPON 
(This --.yon ae me April 30, 1924) 


My acs -J cents. 

Old Folks .: Home, 30 cents. 

Salt Your Sugar, 30 cents. 

Wonderful One, 30 cents. 

Until Tomorrow, 30 cents. 

Circus Days, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 

Star Dance Folio, 55 cents. 

Salut a Pesth, 15 cents. 

Little Patriot March, 20 cents. 

Assorted Roll, Vocal and Instrumental; 15e. 

















F. K. Babson, marina 











Meet Jack Frost and Tuneful Hohner, 
the merry monarchs of winter, What 
lively zest and gayety they bring to 
every outdoor sport and fireside frolic! 


WINTER SPORTS 
HARMONY 


Winter’s the time for jolly music. You’ve 
just GOT to havea Hohner mouth organ 
now. It puts life into your parties and 
brightens up your lonely evenings. Ask 
the dealer for Hohner Free Instruction 
Book—if he is out of them, write “‘M. 
Hohner, New York” for one. Hohner 
Harmonicas are sold everywhere; 50c up. 


OHNER 


Free: 50 page Bird Book in 
Colors “Canaries for Pleasure 
and Profits” 
= expert professional advice on 
. Tearing, training, feeding 
cal care of canaries. Keep you 
pets in song. Sent free togethet 
with liberal samples of West's Quality Bird Foods 0a 
receipt of 10 cents stamps to cover mailing costs 
MAGNESIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Department 70 Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


can quickiy 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet 
It tells how tol earn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolit 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Y oul 
only expense about 2c per day for music a ag ep 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 
SWITCHES, BOBS, CORONET BRAIDS Etca 
Maps Y bs on CuT 


H 
mrs. E. VAN ° , 1Owe 
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A CONTEST LETTER 

Mildred Perkins, of Kansas, is a 
thoughtful young housekeeper, for she 
takes the likes and desires of her young 
sisters into consideration with her own, in 
making over their room. The fourth 
yrize in our contest “How I Made Over 
My Bedroom” was awarded to her. 

“When we moved from Missouri to 
Kansas last March, I was thoroly dis- 
gusted with the room which was to be just 
part mine. I was to share it with my two 
sisters, one eight and the other six. Of 
course, at that age they didn’t particularly 
care about a nice room, so the fixing and 
pretty touches fell upon me, because I 
cared a great deal for a nice room. I had 
left a nice one and so was quite disap- 
pointed in seeing a room, quite good sized, 
with one north window which had been 
nailed up, one east and two south win- 
dows, each with a pane out. The paper 
was of an old-fashioned pattern with 
great, large flowers in it. Of course that 
wouldn’t have mattered much if it hadn’t 
been that the preceding occupants of the 
house had started to paper, but had gotten 
only far enough to tear off about one third 
of the paper. 

“The room in itself was well located, 
cool in summer and also pleasant in the 
cold wintry days. The woodwork was of 
a deep blue, which simply yelled at the 
paper. The floors were in good condition, 
that is for a farm house. They were made 
of pine boards and with a little oil they 
looked simply grand to me. There was no 
closet, so one had to be made, but as we 
were all in school and father or mother had 
no time for such trivials, we had to wait 
until spring. 

“Then we started. I had to urge and 
persuade my next to oldest sister how 
nice we could fix the room if we just had 
patience. Next was to persuade Dad for 
wall paper. He had fixed the windows, 
as we couldn’t have gotten along until 
spring without them. 

“T picked out the paper. It was a very 
plain pattern, just simply a small, narrow 
blue stripe and border. Then to please the 
girls and to add to their interest to the 
room, I bought the ‘Noah’s Ark and 
animals’ of paper. I knew that would 
just delight them, and it did. 

“Then came the work. My father 
helped me with the ceiling and border; I 
finished the rest. Then the girls cut out 
and pasted animals, which consisted of 
the dove of peace, mule, bear, giraffe, 
chickens, ete. We had them coming out 
of the ark, going on around the room until 
they entered it on the other side. 

“Then came the painting of the wood- 
work. We had white paint already, so we 
used it instead of purchasing a different 
color. I also did the painting. It took 
almost a week; that is, just using my spare 
time. We put on two coats. Then my 
mother and I oiled the floor. By that 
time it had a real nifty look. 

“T haven’t quite finished my third rag 
rug, which is all colors, but I’ve used the 
other two for quite a while. They are all 
round in shape. 

“I couldn’t buy curtains and my others 
had been used for so long that they were 
about gone (I used them in the rag rugs), 
so | took unbleached muslin (Mama buys 
it by the bolt), dyed it a pale n and 
made curtains out of it. I thought a green 
would be the best because with white 
woodwork and light paper it seemed that 
a little darker curtains would be the best. 

“We made a closet of two big, long 
planks, stood up one and nailed the other 
from the wall to the top of the other, then 
put up a curtain on a cord. 

“We had to have two beds in the room, 
which were put one on each side of the 
east window. The dressing table was 
against the north wall, closet in the north- 








west corner, one rocking chair, and chest, 
not cedar of course, but of boards painted | 
white which my brother helped me make, 

completed the furnishing of the room.” 
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coupon below. 


More than a million women clothe 
themselves in beautifully adorned 
garments, enrich their homes with 
articles of daintiness and usefulness 
merely by following the easily un- 
derstood directions found monthly 


in NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE. 

The cost is trifling—merely the few 
dollars for bare materials. Yet your spare 
moments turn themselves quickly into 
veritable treasures which only extreme 
wealth could purchase in stores, 

Every issue of NEEDLECRAFT presents 
you with dozens of the most wanted 
designs in fancy work. The illustrations 
aresparkling. Theinstructionsare simple, 
worked out for you in every step. Such 
an abundance exists nowhere else in the 
world. It is the supreme fancywork 
magazine. 

You find this companionship a great 
joy. Yourneedlework isa pleasant recrea- 
tion and highly profitable in children’s 
and babies dresses, in finery for outer and 
intimate garments, in doilies, dresser 
sets, table coverings, bedspreads, etc., in 
sweaters and scarfs for you and all the 
family. NEEDLECRAFT makes it so easy 
they just pile up. 


Only 50c a year 

Think of it—a little Jess than 5 cents a 
month for a beautiful magazine so chock- 
full of he!pful suggestions and short roads 
to possessing all the finery the heart de- 
sires. Do let NEEDLECRAFT come to you 
every month. You will be ever grateful 
to this little advertisement. 

A Mrs. N.S. B — of Illinois, writes: 
**I have been a subscriber six years and 
have kept every single copy. It is too 
useful to throw away.”* 


Refund guaranteed 


Today fill out the coupon belowand send 
with 50c. NEEDLECRAFT will be sent you 
every month fora year for that small sum. 





Exquisite Fancy Work 


Worth Hundreds of Dollars 
Yours at a few dollars’ cost 


Read how you can do this. Then send 
Notice the guarantee 





Mlustration of Russian Blouse appearing in NEEDLE- 

CRAFT, with simple instructions for making. Takes 

about $4.80 of bei? grade yarn. Completed, would cost 
at least $35 in any retail store 


If after the first three issues, you are 
not completely delighted with N EEDLE- 
CRAFT, merely write us so and we wil! 
refund your 50 cents and not even 
charge you for the copies you have had. 
So send coupon now, 





sali owen il 


NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE | 
221 Chapel Street, Augusta, Maine 
Enclosed find 50c for which send me NEEDLECRAFT l 
for twelve months. It is understood that you will 
_ refund this amount to me if after reading three | 
issues I am not satisfied 
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t C.T. A. clothes 
for $19.00, $24.00, 50, $33.56 
it. We give one man ineach com- 











Everyone Buys Every Day 
Some part of ourline. You can take ordersfor com- 
plete! ine of groceries, paints, roofing, motor oils, tires 
d radio sets, from institutions, boarding houses and 
and private families. We deliver and collect. Our 
oods are nationally known and guaranteed quality 
Fast show samples and secure large orders. No capita 
or selling experience necessary. Heavy re-orders make 
a steady, profitable business. Address 
Hitchcock- Hill Company, Dept. 233, Chicago. 
References, any bank or express company. 
PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes any bike a eo motorcy- 
cle at little cost. nd teard for 
Free Literature and S$; Low Pricest 


















Read our advertisements for best bargains 
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And FREE SUIT 


Full or spare time men with or 
without experience can earn 

to $25 daily taking orders for 

world’s greatest values in made- 

ure suits at $18 and up. 

l delivery charges prepaid. 

e assortment of woolens 

brand new sample outfit 

a wonder. Free suit to 
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C.A. Myers Co..¢330 Woodlawn Av., Chicago II! | 


$$ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticised, copyrighted, 
marketed. Advice free. Universal Seenarie Cooperation, 529 
Security Ridg., Santa Moniea & Western, Ho'lywoed, California 








We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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“HOME COMFORT” Insulated 


WEATHERSTRIP 


Stops icy blasts and saves 20 to 40% 
fuel—plus the “‘comfort”’ 


You can install 
it yourself. 
“Simply tack on 
—turn the cor- 
ners.” It ig 
waterproof, Air- 
tite, Mlexible, 
Noise - absorp- 
tive, Dustproof- 
ing, Non-conduc- 
tive; Woodless; Metal-less and Rust- 
less. Enjoy winter in Home Comfort. 


Ask your Dealer, or Mail Coupon 
for Free Sample and Prices— Today / 











Name 


Street 





Towa 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Dealer's Name 


E. J. WIRFS 


Free Trial Bottle—Postage Prepaid 


MANUFACTURER 
106 S. 17TH ST. 





—learn my story! 

I can’t tell it in this small advertisemen' 

80 ask you to send for the Speci 
patented Free Trial package which con- 
tains a trial bottle of my Restorer and f 
explanation and directions for making con- 
vincing test on one lock of hair. 

When you learn how I perfected my Restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own gray 
hair, what perfect results it assures, how easy is 
spplication, you will realize what my offer means 
to all gray haired people. 

My Hair Color Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No sediment to make your hair sticky and stringy, 
nothing to wash or rub off. Restored color perfectly natural 
in all lights, no danger of streaking or discoloration. Results 
just as satisfactory when used on faded, bleached or streak- 
ish, discolored dyed hair 

Mail coupon today for absolutely Free Trial package and 
learn my wonderful story and what it means to you. 

Lf possible, enclose alock of your hair inletter. 


pe==- Please print your name and address 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
229-A Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
color of hair Black . dark brown medium 
brown auburn (dark red).... light brown.... 
light auburn (light red)... .blonde.... 














away free to 

gen. Bee sell- es 2 - 

ng only #0 = = > 

packs vegetable and flower Sas 

= et 10e large pack. Or this handsomely decorated 
oloni 4 4 ive - 

Style 31 pe. Blue Bird Dinner Set £'""7,°~ 

to startling offer in our catalog. Similar tosets retailingat 

$10. Send today. Easily sold. Karn big ws or premi- 

Wetrust you with seede untilecid. 


ums. Sendnomoney. 
E -68 , Lancaster. Pa. 





We guarantee all our advertisers 
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It seemed that when Rastus and Sam 
died they took different routes, so when 
the latter got to heaven he called Rastus 
on the phone. 

“Rastus,”’ 
down thar?” 

“Oh, boy! Dis here is some place,” 
replied Rastus. “All we have to do is 
to wear a red suit wid horns, an ebery now 
an’ den shovel some coal on de fire. We 
don’t work no more dan two hours ob de 
twenty-four down here. But, tell me, 
Jam, how is it with you up yonder?” 

“Mah goodness! We has to git up at 
fo’ o'clock in de mawnin and gathah in de 
stahs; den we has to haul in de moon and 
hang out de sun. Den we has ter roll de 
clouds aroun’ all day long.” 

“But, Sam, how comes it you has ter 
work so hard?” 

“Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s kin’ 
o’ short of help up here.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


he said, “how yo’ like it 


Little Willie (pointing to a picture of a 
zebra): ‘‘What’s that?’ 

Little Johnnie: “It looks like a horse in a 
bathing-suit.”—Parrakeet. 


PARTNERS IN PERIL 
Fare: “Say, driver, not so fast—this is 
my first trip in a taxi.” 
Driver: “Mine, too.” 


HIDDEN UNIVERSITIES OF 
AMERICA 


1. I would enjoy a letter from you. 
2. The world’s Columbian exposition 
was a great affair. 
3. 1 am going to see the prince tonight. 
4. The candidate will canvass around 
today. 
. Suddenly John said, “Oh, I ought to 


e 
” 


6. We will miss our indoor exercise. 
7. The trio was dashing down the track. 
8. With a thrill I noised it about. 

9. An Indian attempted to creep upon 


us. 
10. When he is tamer, I can let him go. 


Bystander: “Did you get the number 
of the car that knocked you down, 
madam?” 

Victim: ‘‘No; but the hussy that was 
driving it wore a three-piece tweed suit 
lined with canton crepe, and she had on a 
periwinkle hat, trimmed with artificial 
cherries.”’ 


ALL SERENE 
The Florida beach and blue sea looked 
inviting to the tourist from the North, but 
before venturing out to swim he thought 
to make sure. 
“You're certain there are no alligators 
here?” he inquired of the guide. 
“Nossuh,” replied that functionary, 
inning broadly. “Ain’ no ‘gators 
yah.” 
Reassured, the tourist started out. As 
— yes lapped about his chest he called 
ask: 


“What makes you so sure there aren’t 
any alligators?” 

“Dey’s got too much sense,” bellowed 
the guide. “De sharks done skeered dem 
all away.” —American Legion Weekly. 


Mrs. Neighbors: “But isn’t your son 
rather young to join the army?” 

Mrs. Malaprop: ‘Well, heis very young, 
but then, you see, he is only going to 
join the infantry.” 


Answers to Above Puzzle 


1. Yale. 2. Columbia. 3. Princeton. 
4. Vassar. 5. Ohio. 6. Missouri. 7. Iowa. 
8. Illinois. 9. Indiana. 10. American. 
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Do you want to 
look young and beautiful 
always? 


LEBON Beauty Aids will help you look 

young and beautiful always. 

LEBON Face Powder with its exquisite 

fragrance of crushed rose leaves, cling to 

your skin and makes it soft and velvety. 

LEBON Cleansing Cream keeps your face 

smooth and beautiful. 

LEBON Hand Lotion keeps the hands soft 

and white, day or night. 

Face Powder, $1 per box. Cleansing Cream, 

} ad jar. Hand Lotion, 35c per bottle. 

Send $1.95 for all three of above. Money 

order or express order. 

You can make alot of extra money selli 

LEBON Beauty Aids to your friends an 

a Write for our liberal propo- 
tion. 


LEBON LABORATORIES 


214 E. 3rd Street, Dept. S, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














“‘choker’—but 
inches wide, sik lined inter! 
Warm, stylish, dressy 
over like a cape. 
Ld 


Seasons’ 
Russian 


covers you 
Many 


lustre extra thick 








BIG VALUE for 10 Cis. 


, words and music; 25 Pic 
tty Girls; 40 Ways to Make 
. 2 


tures 
Money; 1 Joke 
Love; 1 Magic Book; 1 Book Letter 
Writing; 1 dream Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook ; 
Ball Book, gives rules for games; | 
Toy Maker Book; Language 
Flowers; 1 Morse Telegraph Alpba- 
bet; 12 Chemical Experiments; 
agie Age Table; Great North Pole 
Game; 100 Conundrums; 3 Puzzles; 
12 Games. 10 Verses for Autograph Albums. Al! 
the above by mail for 10 cts. and 2 cts. postage. 


ROYAL SALES CO., Oesk 164, South Norwalk, Cons 


Book on 








A STUFFY HEAD COLD 
Apply in the nostrils 
several times daily 
healing, antiseptic 











TMentholatum 
senha HAE nea 

















When your 
rheumatism 
comes on 


Don’t suffer unnecessary pain. 
Over the aching place gently spread 
alittle Sloan’s Liniment. You don’t 
have to rub it in. Instantly fresh 
blood begins to circulate swiftly 
through the affected part. You feela 
comforting glow of warmth. In afew 
Moments the pain eascs off—then 
stops. Get a bottle today—35 cents 


at all druggists. 
Sloan's Liniment “pany 





Vaseline 


Reg US Pat Off 


CAMPHOR ICE 


For chapped hands 
and skin, cold sores 
and cracked lips. 


Refuse substitutes. 


~~ 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


co. 


‘BOYS! 


wae THROW 
Boe = YOUR 


BOYS! BOYS! 


nto @ trunk, under the 
ed or anywhere. Lots of 
‘un Too the Teacher, 
oliceman or Friends 


THE VENTRILO, 


a little instrument, fits in the mouth ou 
f sight,used with above for Calls,ete. in we enn wae it, 
\EVER FAILS, A 32 AGE BOOK 
ON VENTRILOQUISN, the Ventrilo and 84 
large Catalog of Tricks all for 
Se. Norwalk, Conn, 


ROY NOV. CO., Dept. 329 
ARG EST and OLDE: ST Mail Order House in Connecticut, 
\EADQUARTERS for all the latest Jokes, Tricks. Novelties, 








EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT 
NEW HAVEN WATCH’BASE BALL OUTFIT 
Choice of 50 practical girls, 
boys and household premi- 
ums for selling only 30 pack- 
ets of EASTERN seeds at 
,@7/ 10c per packet. Liberal 
« =/ cashCommissions Sendno 
“# money. We trust you antil 
sold. Order now or ask for catalog. 
Eastern Seed Co., Dept. P. Lancaster, 
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SQUIBS FROM A 
FARM WIFES NOTE BOOK 
. Gr re 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

The New Year comes with its hands 
full of opportunities; we have only to meet 
it half way. 

There is room in the New Year for all 
the good and beautiful things we failed 
to get done last year. 

One day of this New Year is larger to 
us now than the whole of the year just 
gone. Let’s not hamper the future with 
useless regrets for the past. 

Youth is the time to sow good seed for 
old age. Don’t put it off. 

Let us resolve to darken no day of the 
New Year for anyone about us. 

In moving into the New Year, carry 
only those things that will help make the 
coming months better and happier. Leave 
old resentments and hindering memories 
in the rubbish heap. 

Everyone is writing a Book of Memory: 
each year is a chapter. 

Let’s remember that we can turn over 
a new leaf each hour, if need be. If a 
page gets crumpled or soiled it does not 
have to be used until the first of another 
year. 

As a day, January 1, 1924, isnodifferent 
from December 31, 1923. It is up to us 
to put something distinctive and worth- 
while into it. 

Iodine stains may be removed if taken 
when fresh. Run cold water thru the 
fabric then sprinkle the spot with wash- 
ing soda, rubbing it in well. Rinse, and 
repeat if necessary. 

Don’t forget that salt or flour thrown on 
a fire extinguishes the flame. 

Nothing so undermines character, or 
makes happiness impossible, as insin- 
cerity. 


The cheery individual is sure to have 
hosts of friends. 


Start the vegetables to cooking in hot 
water. When put on in cold water, much 
of their flavor is lost before the boiling 
point is reached, 

Clean the sewing machine with kero- 
sene on a little piece of absorbent cotton, 
and afterwards apply a good lubricating 
oil to the running parts. Kerosene cuts 
dirt but is not lasting enough for a 
lubricant. 

Gold is a precious metal only when used 
for things far more precious than itself. 

New saucepans must be theroly scalded 
out before using. Boil up in strong soda 
water, then wash thoroly. 

Rub a little lemon juice or vinegar over 
the hands to prevent their becoming 
rough or chapped from laundry work. 
The mild acid softens and counteracts the 
alkali of the soap. 

Mosesty is not so much thinking less of 
yourself as it is thinking more of others. 


A strenuous soul is made of strenuous 


| deeds. 


|promptu dance and 





~ 


If a floor “finish” is wanted for an im- 


you have not pow- 
dered wax, powdered on is one sub- 
stitute and tan be easily cleaned off with 


broom and dust mop. 

True humility is the basis of progress, 
because it means teachableness. 

An army canteen makes an excellent 
hot water bottle. Being made of stron 
metal it can be filled with boiling water an 
will keep hot for hours. 

omy | idleness is a disgrace. 
done faithfully is honorable. 

The one who lives selfishly is 
than half living.—Mrs. F. A. N 


Any work 


not more 


a aXe 


Snowflakes Fly 


—and the sleeping flowers 
no longer fill the air with 
sweetness,then more than 
everisa breath of perfume 
a rare delight—to you—to 
those about you, A lovely 
promise of the coming 
springtime. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


bring to you the captured 
fragrances of far off lands 
—of the flowery hillsides 
of southern France—India 
—the Orient. They offer 
you a wide variety from 
which to choose. 


Make This Test 


Do you know how to choose 
the perfume that exactly suits 
you—makes you appear more 
eharming? The Colgate Per- 
fume Test shows you how. 
Write for the three trial vials 
of perfume and perfumers’ test 
slips with directions, illustrated 
below, and enclose a Zc stamp. 
Address Colgate & Co., Dept. 
87—P, 199 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 














Handsome, guaranteed time 
keeper, given for selling only 40 
packs of vegetable or flower seeds 
(mention which) at 10c per large 
pack. Easily sold — EARN BIG 
MONEY OR PREMIUMS. Get 
sample lot today. Send no money. 
We trust you till seeds are sold, 





AMERICAN SEED CO. Box 4-5° 


Lancaster,Pa, 


| MAKE SIT DAILY rate Peguewtions: Houbotl 


lit:Sample case Free. Write for a 
|Perkins Products, B-30, Hastings, oor. 
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MAKING UP FOR THE PLAY 


Stage Secrets That Will Help Amateurs 


By FREDRICA V. SHATTUCK 


HE great secret of 
success in making up 
characters for an 
amateur play lies ‘in 
practice and experi- 
ence. If you want 
the make-up to be 
so natural that 
people will say, 
“T don’t believe 
he had any paint 
on his face,’’. then 
there are a few gen- 













eral principles 
which you should 
follow. 


The amateur stage 
is nearly always close 
to the audience. Prac- 
tically all the small 
opera houses, school au- 
ditoriums, halls and 
churches in the country 
where amateur plays are 
yroduced are rather small. 
This means that the au- 
dience is close up, and an 
intimate relationship nat- 
urally prevails It is 
highly desirable for the 
success of the play that 
nothing should be introduced in the performance 
which will destroy this intimate atmosphere. Every- 
thing should seem natural. 

Almost any one knows that a good make-up helps 
yn actor to present the appearance of the part he 
plays. Few inexperienced amateurs understand, 
however, how color helps to create characterization. 
Few realize how stage lights change the coloring in 
a human face or know how to use paint to restore in the make-up 
the natural color in the face which stage lighting often destroys. 

If you succeed, two things are necessary: You must study 
how to paint the face to give it the appearance of the character 
yortrayed, and you must study the influence of your stage 
fights on this make-up. 

Study the faces of all kinds and classes of people. Study their 
lines, features and coloring. Learn how lines and shadows mark 
expression, see how color is blended in the human face and what 
health it indicates. Study faces to learn what is natural. You 
have only to observe the faces on the street, nowadays, when 
rouge is so much the fashion, to learn how unnatural too much 
paint looks. Paint should be so blended that the whole effect 
seems natural. 

The lighting of your stage has a great influence on make-up. 
It should be natural and warm in color. The amber-colored 
light produces an effect more like candle-light or a softly lighted 
room. For this reason amber lights are better than the ordinary 
bright white burners. White light bleaches out the paint and 
under its use the face needs more color. The amber light casts 
a warm glow and characterization is possible with less paint. 
Your make-up will be more successful if you try it out under 
the lights before the night of the play. 


Make-Up Table 


T is best to have a special place set aside for the work of 
making up the entire cast. This may be one of the dressing 
rooms which is well lighted. All material should be spread out 
on a table which permits seating on either side. The room 
should be provided with good lights, a few movable chairs, 
lavatory facilities—running water if possible—soap and plenty 
of towels. Besides the actual paint, certain equipment is in- 
dispensable. Aprons should be provided for those who are 
working with the material and sheets to protect the clothing 
of the actors from powder. There should be plenty of cheese 
cloth, gauze and cotton for wiping the faces both in applying 
and removing the cream and paint. Pins, scissors and mirrors 
are necessary. The time required to make up the ordinary cast 
for the average three-act play is about one hour. If the curtain 
is to rise at eight-thirty, the cast should not assemble before 
seven o'clock. 

Cold cream furnishes the foundation for make-up, but all 
cold cream should be thoroly removed with cotton or gauze 
before the face is ready for grease paint. 

Grease paint comes in twenty-eight different colors. It is 
very convenient to have most of these colors but the average 
amateur kit can do very nicely with pink, dark sun-burnt, white 
and black. If coloristoo high, it can be toned down with white, if too 
pale, it can be heightened by blending in a dark sun-burnshade. 


Who would believe 
that this fierce-look- 
ing pirate is the quiet 
young man shown 
above? 
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As it is a little more difficult to blend the powder it is con- 
venient to have a large number of the pe, gy White, 
light pink, pink, dark pink, darker pink, flesh, brunette, 
dark brunette, cream, juvenile-flesh, sun-burnt, sallow old 
age, olive, Othe'lo, Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and moving 
picture. ttl 

These powders are used so successfully by some make-up 
artists that grease paint as a foundation is unnecessary. I|n 
fact, except for char- 
acter parts it is pos- 
sible practically to 
eliminate the grease- 

aint foundation. 
Vhen the paint is 
used, the face should 
be dusted afterward 
with powder of the 
correct shade. 

Lining colors come 
in twenty-one shades. 
It is possible te get 
along with gray, me- 
dium and dark brown. 
The function of the 
lining stick is to sup- 
ply the lines, wrinkles 
and shadows. As these 
sticks do not dry out 
so quickly as an eye- 
brow pencil they are 
much to be preferred 
for lining the eyebrows. 

Dry rouge should be 
earefully blended. 
Two colors will suf- 
fice: Rouge No. 18, a 
bright pink for young 
girls and Rouge Mex- 
icola, a darker snade 
for men, older persons and character parts. Moist rc. ze is the 
best paint for the lips. 








Crepe Hair end Spirit Gum 


"THE most successful hair decorations for theface are made 

at the make-up table from crepe hair. This comes in black, 
dark brown, blonde, dark gray, medium gray, light gray and 
red. If many plays are produced a kit will need all colors. It 
is braided and curled, but can be straightened by moistening 
and stretching for several hours. 

Spirit gum is used to attach false beards to the face. The 
main thing to remember is that the face must be free from 
grease paint where hair is to be attached, as the beard will not 
stick over grease paint. Beards and mustaches should be made 
up before the spirit gum is applied to the face.. Usually the 
rope of crepe is divided lengthwise into four strands, which are 
straightened out for measurement and then cut. If a beard is 
to extend from ear to ear it should be made up in three or four 
sections. The two sections running from ears down the cheeks 
should be attached first with the hair running down the face. 
Then the lower part of the face can be decorated with the hair 
running up and down. Never attach a false beard from ear to 
ear in one piece as that means the lines of hair must run cross- 
wise on part of the face and the whole effect will be unnatural. 
Powder is used very successfully to blend the hair and beard 
to same shade of gray. 

Wigs must be rented and, except for some character parts, 
it is best to manage without them. In case they are used every 
effort should be exerted to get wigs which fit. Then they should 
be pulled down securely, and if bald, the wig and forehead 
should be colored to match. 

Several hares’ feet are necessary and serve as the best means 
of applying dry rouge to the cheeks. Either stumps or orange 
wood sticks may be used to apply the lines for wrinkles and 
eyelids. 

There are some other items such as liquid white, nose putty, 
hair color, lip sticks, clown white, toupee wax, burnt cork, 
liquid rouge, black-eye paint, etc., but the average amateur 
kit can do very nicely without any of these. 

The coat or top garment should be removed before make-up 
is applied. Cold cream should be rubbed over face, ears, neck 
and all skin to be made up. It should then be thoroly wiped off. 
If grease-paint foundation is used it comes next, after which the 
wrinkles and shadows are paintrd in. If grease paint is not used 
then wrinkles and shadows are applied directly after cold-cream 
foundation, and correct shade of powder is next applied. Pow- 
der applied after the lining helps to blend and make the wrinkles 
look more natural. 
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X-RAY 





For several years sales of X-Ray Perfected In- 
cubators and Brooders have been rapidly increasing. 
This constantly increasing volume of orders has 
enabled us to cut manufacturing costs. Due to this 
decline in cost we have been able to reduce our 
prices on X-Ray Incubators and Brooders from 
year to year. 

The most experienced poultry raisers are now 
using X-Ray machines and are buying them by 
uundreds. We shall be glad to give you the names 
of dozens of experts who are using from one to 
twenty X-Rays. X-Ray prices are comparatively 
low and there is a constant saving to you because 
of low operating cost. 

The machine illustrated here is the 400 egg size 
X-Ray Incubator. We also make the X-Ray in 
sizes to hatch 125 and 200 eggs. 


INCUBATORS 
ANS BROODERS 


Prices Reduced Again! 

































Hatch XRay for One-fifth the Cost 


ECAUSE of patent flame control and perfect insulation, 
which retains the heat, the X-Ray lamp has to be filled but 
ce during a hatch. The lamps of old style machines must 
e filled daily. If you have ever run an incubator you can 
preciate the time, trouble, work and expense saved by using 
in X-Ray. There is no incubator made that will hatch a 
irger percentage of fertile eggs than the X-Ray. Because of 
cost ot operation and less work and worry X-Ray would 
e cheaper in the end at five times the price we ask for it. 
You can hatch an X-Ray Perfected Incubator for about 
fifth the cost of hatching any old style hot water ma 
ne. This has been proven by thousands of poultry raisers. 
[he temperature in X-Ray Incubators is automatically 
gulated by controlling the lamp flame. ‘The result is that 
big 400 egg machine is hatched with a lamp flame which 
sually little larger than a pencil point. The X-Ray Incu 
hator requires but one filling of the lamp during a hatch. 
e flame being so small there is but little charred wick, so 
the X-Ray lamp requires very little attention. 
Owing to perfect flame control and perfect insulation the 
X-Ray Incubator is held at a more even hatching temperature 
any other machine. An X-Ray Incubator can be taken 

a room showing 70 degrees outside heat to a room show- 
nearly zero temperature and the controlled flame and 
t insulation will continue to hold the inside heat. 

e heating plant in X-Ray isin the center of the machine, 
fore, the heat is distributed evenly throughout the eg¢ 
ber Because all of the heat generated goes into the 

Incubator it can be held at the hatching point by 
ng very little oil 
Surest and Easiest To Operate 
X-Ray machines have operated for several 
days without any attention and have brought 
off successful hatches. The wonderful new 
X-Ray improved wall construction illus 
trated here regulates heat control as nearly 
perfect as we can ever hope to make it. 


—— 
ee 


A Se tion of xX ~ ay wa l co struct ni nown here. 
The idle sec redwood with corrugations on each 
ide These Wrugations are covered with improved 
pressboard forming two dead air space rt co u 
tion ¢ the best ir ation ever builtintoa ubator 
It one of the patented features of X-Ray and cannot be 
( u y imitator ther You will find it no other 
machine It is the greatest improvement ever built into 


THE X-RAY 


Our experience of sixteen years in the incubator business 
proves that when a customer buys a small machine he almost 
always orders a larger size X-Ray in a year or two, usually the 
400 egg machine. Poultry raisers are so successful with X-Ray 
Incubators and Brooders and find the expense and work so 
light and the profit so large that they wish to operate on a 
bigger scale. Hence they come back and buy the larger size 
400 egg machine. Many users of the 400 egg machine, who 
do not desire to raise large flocks of chickens, are selling baby 
chicks to neighbors and others, thus making large profits. 





We will sell you a small size X-Ray incubator if you want 
it but we certainly advise the purchase of the 400 egg size 
You can hatch 100 or 200 eggs in it just as well as 400. Oper 
ation cost of the X-Ray is so low that 400 eggs can be hatched 
in it for less than one-half the cost of hatching 100 eggs in an 
old style hot water machine and with a great deal less work 

$e sure that you do not confuse the X-Ray Incubator with 
cheap imitation machines built to look like it and claimed by 
the makers to operate like it. X-Ray’s exclusive features are 
patented and imitators cannot use them. 


The illustration on the left 

on . 
es hows the normal shape of, the 

\ lamp flame in an old style 


ibator during the hatch The 
ustration on the right show 
, 


; the normal shape of the X-Ray 
— Se lamy flame, little larger than 
~ pencil point. This proves tl 
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= X-Ray uses about one-fifth « 
the oil that is used by an old 
le n hine ‘| 





—= | tyle 1 In fact, ol 
tyle 400 egg machines require 
aire of oil for a hat while the X-Ray 400 egg machine uses but 
ree to ree and one-half gallo The X-Ray lamp is filled but once ga 
t h 


Consider Operating Cost 
Remember that the purchase price of an incubator is not 
nearly so important as operating cost and the saving of years 
of work and worry while you are using it. No other machine 
operates at as low cost or with as little work and trouble as 
the X-Ray Incubator. 


Send For 1924 X-Ray Book 
A copy of the new 1924 X-Ray book is ready for you. It 
gives complete information about all X-Ray exclusive features, 
and tells why it is economy to buy the perfected X-Ray ma- 
chine Send your name and address and a copy will be 
promptly sent you free 


INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Des Moines, 


lowa, U. S.A 
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“My 30-acre Orchard Pays Me Mo 
‘Crops off My 670 Acres!; 
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declares H. L. Anderson & Son, owners 
700 acres good ILLINOIS land in Pike Co., 
who planted 30 acres to Stark OLD OAK 
PROCESS Whole Root trees. It has yielded 
amazing profit-crops for years—far greater 
than their best corn land. 

In 6 years, genuine STARK DELICIOUS (grown on 
ORIGINAL TREE Strain trees) and others in this little 
orchard have SOLD “ON THE TREES” for $47,000.00! 
The Andersons saved all picking, grading, packing and 
marketing costs. This is an average of nearly 


$8,000.00 Profit Crops Per Year 
Off 30 Acres for Six Straight Years 


They declare:—“The balance of our 700 Consider E. S. WALKER, 
acre farm, devoted to general farming Belknap, Co. New Hampshire, 
and live stock, has not brought us as_ cious and other varieties. He asserts, 
much money as this 30-acre orchard in “My 3acreorchard pays3timesasmuch © 
the past 10 years.” asfarm crops—even on this run-down soil. 


Qo, j 
your n 
and address {or 
FREE Copy of New 
BIG 80- Page 4. 
































Stark Velic sorc sin almost ever Or, TOM ENRIGHT, Madison Co., Iowa, _ 
“ Dex me “yo = " we re whose 25-acre orchard of Stark Delicious, Jona- Color De Luxe Edition FRUIT 
State are pouring like ricnes imto S than, nd other Stark Trees has Netted him $510 TREE BOOK and post you: 
bank accounts of their owners. profit per acre per year! about — 
ORIGINAL TREE —Sold Only by 
Strain of—— r ec iclous STARK BRO’S 
Salesmen 
Wanted # R. A.KNISELY,a former cigar packe is 3- 
’ S _a forme packer, years from his 3-acre Stark Orchard! He 
mS rk Co., PENN., has 3 acres of as owns an 80-acre general farm but declares: Send to us for 
del us and Stayman Winesap. He “There is 3 times as much money in fruit 
leclares that “One acre of apple trees growing as in general iecning— ond the a FREE Copy 
will produce as much net profit as 20 work is much lighter.” of our NEW, BIG 80-Page, 4-Color De | 
acres of grain, hay or potatoes!”’ W. E. STANFIELD, Hillsdale Co., MICH.. Edition FRUIT TREE BOOK—and 


G.C.WINTERHEIMER,Vanderburg _ with 40 acres bearing Stark Delicious and how and why Stark Delicious is the B 

Co., INDIANA. has picked other good varieties, states: “A good 10- Money-Crop Maker for Orchardists every 
~ $1000.00 InNetProfits acre orchard will PAY BETTER than an Where North, East, South and West. 
SS per Year for 4 past 80-acre general farm!” It will also post you about— 


Stark’s Golden Delicious 


‘Creating the sensation of the times among fruit growers” 


Prof. Wendell Paddock, OHIO State Horticulturist, declared— PROF. U. r. HEDRICK 
“I look for it to be the starting point of a New Race of Apples!’’ Famous N. Y. Pom 
Writing in THE RURAL NEW YORKER, PROF. U. P. HEDRICK STATED- 
“Is creating the Sensation of the Times Among Fruit Growers.” 


This amazing variety BORE CROPS IN 33 DIFFERENT STATES WHEN ONLY 
2 YEARS OLD! It bore despite 3 bad frost nd 2 freezes “in the worst ring 
for fruit in the memory of the oldest inhabitants.”’ 





It’s a glossy Golden Yellow apple. Flesh is rich, creamy yellow, wit! faint 
orange tinge—crisp, firm,with sparkling, tang-ful flavor— ring 
aroma resembling a great glorious pear. Combines mild sweetr f 

sprightly spiciness—delights everyone. Averages 50% to 75° lurget 
than Grimes Golden—far superior to Grimes in ff 
much later keeper. 





S,, SEND NAME AND ADDRESS ON COUPON or 
& 4 card for FREE COPY of BIG NEW 80-PAGE, 4 
~ “- * TREE BOOK—NEW 80-Page 4-COLOR 
%, + ABLE, FLOWER and FARM SEED |! 
*“*Homes of Beauty.’ 
é — 
Get 5 J of Famous 
? - Cc 6D ' - . 
~~ %, ? STARK’S “B nt- } T 
> 4 : 
+ es Resister’”’ Tomato r 
» 4 . 
& 7 This Tomato variety has made the greatest 


est success in the history of seed houses neck 


0, ah, “ a W coupon if you wish 5 Free Tomato Seeds. 
: \ ‘ Address Box126 _ » 
S84 STARK BRO’S 





NURSERIES 











” 
Me , 
‘. STARK’S . Ditiainis st 
*, ry “Blight-Resister’’ Tomato Oldest oe Denese eenee® 
' - af "Ge, » — the most sensational tomato m the World —at ) 
% 7 . op  ¢ ever introduced—resist ilt d 
4 ee, Se FREE LOUISIANA - MO: 
pon for 6 seeds— For Over 108 Years D 
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